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kKEADER | 


| HE Deſign of this York is to inform the in- 

dulſtrious Huſbandman in what manner he may 

get moſt by his Farm, at the ſame time doing 

leaſt Damage to the Land; or in many Caſes improving 
it all the while. 85 | 


What we ſhall ſay on theſe Heads will be uſeful to 
the Land-owner as well as to the Tenant ; and we ſhall 
be glad to inſtruct the Gentleman, while we aſſiſt the 
Farmer. : 


Many Things have been written concerning Huſban- 
dry; ſome true and others falſe: but all that is valuable 
in thoſe Books may be comprized in a ſmall Compaſs; 
and we ſball make it one Part of our Buſineſs to pick. 
the few Grains of Corn from the Loads of Chaff, and 
preſent them clean to the Reader. 


A great deal has been done of late Years to amend 
the old Methods of Huſbandry; but the Experiments 
have been made, ſome in one Place, and ſome in another. 


In treating of theſe we ſhall take the needful Pains to 
| "2 


collect 
3 ; 
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i To the READER. 


collect all together; and after that leave the experienced 


Farmer to make his Choice of ſuch as beſt ſuit his Pur- 
Poſe; tho" not without Advice on each Head. 


Many things have been of late alſo publiſhed as Diſ- 
coveries of great Advantage, which have their Grounds 
only in Fancy or Miſtake : theſe we ſhall carefully ſepa- 
rate from the true Improvements, condemning them as 
they deſerve: for, to miſlead the practical Huſbandman 
by falſe Relations, and entice him to a new Method by 


great Promiſes, which have not. their Foundation in 


Fatt, is both wicked and cruel. | 


This has been the Fault of many Books on the Sub- 


jet; and too often an induſtrious Family has been ruined 


by believing them. It is this Cuſtom of boldly advancing 
Falfities, that has brought Diſcredit upon the Truth; 
and to the ill Succeſs of Experiments propos'd by fuch 
deceitful Perſons, is owing the preſent Backwar ane/s to 
meddle with any new Practice. 


The cl of Writers i heavily of this 
Unwillingneſs in the Country People to follow their Me- 
thods ; — they give it the harſh Names of Obſtinacy 
and Polly - the worſt exclaim the moſt, and all ff them 
with very little _ 


It betomes us to ſay, on the contrary, upon our OWN 


Knowledge, that either the Farmers of this Kingdom are 
at preſent very different from thoſe who lived when ſome 


of theſe Complaints were made, or elſe that the Accuſa- 


Hons were _—_— falſe. 


Dr. plor favs. in his Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, that 
the Huſbandmen of that County would neither tell him 
what were their old Methods of Proceeding, - nor learn 


from 85 


To the READER. 111 


from him any others: Dr. Mokg rox, in his Account 
of Northamptonſhire, makes the ſame Complaints; one | 
many other Inſtances might be produc d. 


The Gen ewes upon whoſe Materials this Work is 
founded, has been in both thoſe as well as moſt of our 
other Counties; and it appears plainly, from his Ac- 
count, that the Farmers in each were very willing to let 
him know their own Practice; ; and as ready to give any 
new Method a fair Trial, which was propos'd to them 
in a plain and reaſonable Manner. 


This Gentleman actually made many Gnprotunients in 
the Huſbandry of thoſe Counties, as will be ſeen here- 
after , and he every where ſpeaks of the Farmers, as 
we have always found them, both there and elſe- 
where, a plain, upright, ſenſible Body of Men ; who, for 
the Sake of their Families, will continue in their old Courſe, 
except a new one that is propoſed be well explained to 
| them, but who are always ready to hear ſuch as are able 
to in nfiruel them. 


Many nn will be propos d to their Confi- 
deration in the enſuing Sheets; but in order to ſuit the 
Work to Reaſon and Experience, we ſhall. every where 
ſhow upon what Grounds they are founded; and we hope 
they will then take or refuſe them, accordin s to their 
own Judgments. 


But altbo' there will be many new Things thus of- 
fer'd in our Work, it will not conſiſt of ſuch entirely. 
We ſhall in general be more careful to improve the old, 
than ambitious to advance new Methods. We ſhall, in 
every Article, endeavour to teach the confiderate Farmer 
to make the beſt Uſe of his own Experience, and ſhall 
defire he will let it in all Things finally ar 4 and guide 


him, | | 
& 3 7. Bo 


* | : 


iy To tie READER. 


When that «which is propos d, tho) it be ever fo new, 
is in itſelf right, what he before knows in general of 
the Subject will confirm it and if that ſafe and wiſe 
Adviſer, his Experience, in any Part fairly condemn the 
W let him not think it worth a Trial. 


We propoſe, upon the whole, to lay before the young 
Huſbandman a uſeful Plan, and teach him to follow 1t 
with Spirit, and Diſcretion :- to tell bim how to purſue 
an Advantage, and where to flop and, in this Man- 
ner, if any one be ignorant, to inſtruct him, andif any 
one be poor, who 1s willing to be induſtrious, to 


him the Way at once to enrich himſelf, and to oblige and 
ſerve his Landlord. 5 
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BOOK I. 
of the $O1L. 


The INTRODUCTION. 
Treating of the Soil in : general. 


I HE Soil is the Ground or Earth, in which the 
5/1 _ Farmer's Crop is to grow. he, WS; 


A pure Soil is a fine mellow Mould without any 
Mixture of other Matter; but this is found only in 
a few Places. All other Soils are compos'd of this Mould, 
with natural Additions of one or more leſs fertile Ingredients ; 
ſuch as Sands, Stones, Clay, and the like : and according as 
_ are in a greater or leſſer Quantity, the Soil is worſe or 
ten 55 2 = 
Some of theſe added Matters are alſo in their natural Qua- 
lities more pernicious than others: the Soil always takes its 
Name from them; and according to their Nature it is ſuited to 
particular Purpoſes : a ſandy Soil doing beſt with ſame kind of 
. a loamy with others; and in the ſame mer the 
2 | 
- The Soil thus mixed by Nature is to be the firſt Article in 
the Farmer's Conſideration; for on that will depend in a great 
Meaſure his Profits. It is eaſily examin d; for often it ſhews 
_ — 3 „ the fu thin N 1 * E 
ing up the Ground, It is thence call'd the underturf 
A 


i 


2 


75 
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ſome Meaſure be 


Book I. 


Earth; and alſo v vegetable Earth, becauſe it furniſhes the 
needful Matter for 


Growth: of Vegetables, or Trees and 
Herbage of all Kinds. 0 


Pure Mould is the lighteſt of thoſe ſeveral Subſtances which 
compoſe the Earth, and therefore even with theſe Mixtures 
it naturally Jies above the others. It covers them in ſome 
Places to a greater, and in others to a leſſer Depth: and the 
Matter by which it is debas'd, is uſually of the Nature of the 
Layer which lies immediately under it;. whether that be Sand, 
Gravel, Stone, Clay or whatſoever, 

This Mixture of the Soil with the under Layer « or Bed, is 
often made greafer by the. Careleſneſs of the Huſbabd- 
man, who cuts too Heap! with his Plow, and turns up a part. 
of the next Matter with it: but it is almoſt always mix'd, in 
ſome Degree, even where the Plow or Spade never came. 
Moſt probably the rich Mould, when the World was firſt 
made, was ſpread _ where in Purity over the ſeveral other 
Beds; but at Noan's Flood they were in part mix'd together: 
and hence the Land is leſs fruitful than it Was at firſt. 

When the Soil is pureſt, it is always richeſt: and it is 
known to be of this Nature, by its blackiſh Colour, and its 
mellow Softneſs. Pure Mould is tender and pliant ; ſhort, 
and ready to crumble and moulder to Pieces, from which it 
has its Name; and it is alſo ealbd the Heart of the Land; and 
Live Earth, in ſome Places, becauſe it is the Strength of =. 
Ground, and the Suſtenance of Herbage. 

It follows naturally, that in Proportion as this Heart of the 
Landis leſs mix'd with thoſe barren Subſtances, it will be 
more fruitful; and contr iſe, where it is more debas'd, 
it will have leſs F Ep I s plain alſo, that in the farmer 
Caſe, it will need leſs Dreſſing, and Manure and in the lat- 
ter more: fo that the fame Condition which makes it unfruit- 
ful, renders it alſo expenſive. 

Now altho' this Condition of the Soil be moſt ſurely dif- 
cover'd by openi ng ar and examining the Ground; it may in 

1 3 bythe Surface, and by its Pro- 
duce. We ſhall firſt therefore treat of thoſe Marks which 
are moſt obvious ; and afterwards of the road as * riſe 
in che Courſe of the Enquiry.” - 


Fl} AP. 155 * a e the Naturs of a Soil by the . 
Hy} 4 "es ation and ee 5 5 


T HE vn: rakes a View of the Land before 
4 de rents it; . 
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Book l. r 3 
will make ſome Diſcoveries, from obſerving the Situation and 
the Surf IF | | e 1 
In many Parts of ENGLAND the Hills are in general more 
poor and barren ; and the low Grounds more rich and fruitful z 
and this from a very natural Cauſe. * 
The fine Mould being light and looſe, is eaſily waſh'd from 
its ſtony or other Mixtures in the general Soil; and being car- 
ry d off in ſome Degree from the hilly Parts, by the ſame 
Rains which ſeparate it, the Stony or other Remainder be- 
comes ſo much the poorer. And from the ſame Cauſe, the 
Valleys are enrich'd beyond their natural Condition, becauſe 
the fine Earth, which is waſh'd from the Soil of the Hills, is 
carry'd to them. 5 3 
This the Farmer in moſt Places experiences to his Coſt; 
the Crop being as much thinner on the Hills than in the Valley, 
as from his Labour and Expence he might otherwiſe expect 
it to be greater. | | | 
In ſome Places the Earth entirely wants this Soil, which is 
its proper Covering; and what ſhould in the Courſe of Nature 
be its lower Part, lies naked. Thus Sand is ſeen upon the 
ſurface of the Ground in ſome Counties, and naked Rocks 
upon the Hills in others. There is in theſe Caſes no Mixture 
of Mould with the former, nor any Coat of it over the latter; 
ne ther does there grow ſo much as Graſs to cover them. 
The Farmer is here at once a Judge of the Land: and may 
declare it to be of ſcarce any Value; for entire Sand can only 
be fitted for Huſbandry at a great Expence; and bare Rocks 
not at all. 2th or | | 1 . 
In ſome Parts of Ex Lax there alſo riſe here and there 
Banks of entire Clay, and others of hard and pure Chalk, up 
to the Surface of Ground. The Clay is often in this 
Caſe almoſt as barren as the Rock: but a ſhort Graſs will 
grow upon the Chalk. _ } | 


Of theſe four Caſes that of the Rock is the only one quite 


uerable; nothing can make that fruitful ; the other 
three may be brought to produce tolerable Crops, according 
to the Methods hereafter to be deliver d; but the Expence is 
OY too great for the Produce, tho? the Rent be ever ſo 
tt | } ST * 3 . i | 7 | 
In all theſe Caſes the Huſbandman may diſtinguiſh the 


223 Nature of the Soil by its on the Surface; we 
all ſhew, in a ſucceeding Chapter, how he may judge of it 
by its Produce. - 5 | 19's IT 4 1 


A Of SOILS. Book I. 


CHAP. II. Of judging of a Soil by its common Produce. 


HEN the Farmer has examined a Piece of Land ac- 
cording to its Situation and Surface, ſo far as the latter 
appears naked ; he is next to obſerve carefully its natural Pro- 
duce; and the Stateof the Crops that are upon it : from theſe 
he will be able to form a Judgment not only of its Condition 
as to Heart ahd Richneſs, but of the particutar Nature of 
m Part; and to know the Qualities as well as Value of the 

il. US 

Where he ſees the Graſs, Corn, and other valuable Growths 
look ſtrong and healthy, it is a Proof that the Soil is either rich 
by Nature, or capable of being made ſo by Improvement; 
ſo that his future Pains beſtow'd upon it will not loſe their 
Reward. 

Even the free Growth of Weeds (unleſs it be of ſome par- 
ticular Kinds, as Fern, Rufhes and the like, which betoken 
Barenneſs for better Things) is a Proof of Goodnefs in the 
Ground. Care will deſtroy theſe; and the ſame Heart in 
the Land which before ſupported them, will give Suftenance 
to the Crop: ; 

Let him examine well not only how liable the Soil is to be 
over- run with Weeds, but of what Nature and Kind they are 
which grow upon it: for as there as ſome which ſhew Bar- 
renneſs, there are others which betoken Fertility. And altho' 
ſome of theſe wild Herbs are common to many Soils, yet the 

reater Part are ſo far peculiar to certain Kinds, that the 
— and Quality of the Land may be known by them. 

That Sort of Fern, which is named in Books Female 
Fern, and which the common People call Brakes, is a ſure 
Token of Barrenneſs. Its common Place of growing is on 
Heaths. The other ordinary Kind of Fern which is ſmaller, 
and is called Male Fern, is of a different Nature; it ſhews 
that the Soil is in that Part ſuited to the Growth of Trees, 
and it flouriſhes moſt under their Shade. | 

In the ſame Manner Clods of Rufhes and jointed Graſs, 
betoken a poor, damp, and as it is commonly expreſs'd, a 
ſour Land: but, in the Fen Countries, where a dark green. 
mort Graſs grows among them; where the Ruſhes ſtand 
more diſpers'd, not in ſueh Bunches, and where there are ſeen 
ſome yellow ſhort flag Leaves among them, it may inform 
the Farmer, that there is Peat underneath. It is by this the 
experienced Tenant judges about WHITLESEA, and in other 
Parts of the IsLx of ELy; where I have known them offer a. 
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large Premium for a certain Liberty of digging Peat upon the 
Land they were about to take, and that without opening the 
Ground. 8 — 
| Theſe already named are the Weeds which moſt of all be- 
token Barrenneſs: many of thoſe, which will be ſpoken of 
hereafter, on the contrary ſhew+the Land to have Strength 
and Richneſs. — 
Ihere is the more Certainty in this Rule of Judging, be- 
cauſe the Weeds which grow on rich Lands, are in 3 manner 
peculiar to them. There is no Plant whatſoever that is found 
in a Clayey, among a Stoney, or on a Chalkey Soil, that is 
not alſo to be found in ſuch as are rich and valuable: But 
there are many Weeds which are the natural Produce of rich, 
and many which grow in the ſame Manner on light Soils, no 
one of which was ever ſeen either upon a Chalkey, Stoney, 
or a Clayey Land. | x 
The Evidence Nature gives this Way, of the Qualities 
and Value of a Soil, is however liable to miſtake, unleſs 
heedfully attended. The Farmer muſt take Care that he form 
his Judgment, not by thoſe Weeds that grow equally on bad 
and in good Soils ; but if he ſees on e ſuch as grow only 
on good ones, he may then be ſure the Land is rich. 
If he ſee a great Quantity of Fumitory, a low Weed with 
divided Leaves and purple Flowers; if ſeveral of the Kinds 
of Orach, grow free and ſtrong ; and in general, if ſuch 
Wee ds as are found in the mellow Beds of a well cultivated 
Garden, ſpring up in Abundance on the Ground, he may be 
ſure the Soil is rich, fruitful and fine; for not one of theſe 
will ever grow free and ſtrong on a ſtarved, or in a cold clayey 
Ground. DOS: 
When he ſees the Corn Marigold, which the Farmers call 
the Golding or Horſe Gold, in Abundance, he may be ſure 
the Soil is light and ſandy. It is a Land that will naturally bear 
Rye better than any other, but that may be brought to greater 
Value by Culture, and fuited to every Species of Corn. - 
Where the Blewbottle is in great Plenty, and the Flow- = 
ers are of a fine Colour, it ſhews the Soil is alſo light and looſe, 
but not without its natural Heart: this Weed and Cockle 


are a Proof of a light but good Soil, naturally fit for Barley 
and Wheat. 


When the Flowers of the Blewbottle look pale and whi- 
tiſh, and the Herb itſelf grows meagre, it is a Sign of * 
ney or chalkey Soil; or elſe that there is too much Sand in 
the Ground; for either of theſe Ingredients will occaſion that 
Change, | | Pe Og 
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If there be a large Quantity of Wild Garlick, which is 
called in ſome Places Cow Garlick, among the Corn, it is a 
Token that the Land is of a clayey Nature. In HERTTORD-· 
SHIRE this Weed gets ſometimes into a ſtoney Ground, but 
that is not its natural Soil, 

May- Weed, call'd alſo in ſome Placez Wild Camomile, 
is in general a Mark of a loamy Soil; and the ſame Quality in 
the Land is ſhewn by the Wild Parſnip, which in BuckinG- 
HAMSHIRE and ſome of the neighbouring Counties they call 
Hog Weed and Swine Root. It is indeed the Parſnip not cul- 
tivated. | Ee” OS Hoare 
The Names of theſe and other Herbs, among the Country 
People, vary greatly. In fome Places that of May Weed 1s 

iven to Fumitory before mentioned; and the like Confuſion 
Fas been common with many others. It is therefore neceſſary 
to explain what is meant when they are uſed. | 
| The Weeds which betoken a Soil altogether ſandy are gene- 
rally low ; and thoſe of a ſtony one, are commonly poor and 
ſtragling. Where there is a great deal of ſmall ſcabious Ram- 
ver with ſcabious Heads, and the little wild Madder, the 

Farmer may be ſure there is too much Sand in the Ground: 
and when he ſees the ſmall Throatwort and the like, he may 
know it is ſtony. | 

In the fame Manner a chalky Soil is diſcovered by its ſtarv'd 
Appearance, by the Scarcity and Lowneſs of the Weeds, and 
by the natural Growth of the Baſe Rocket, and the like 
Plarits, which are ſcarce in other Places. 'The yellow Stone- 
erop or Wall Pepper, ſo common on our old Walls, grows 
alſo on the Ground in theſe Places, particularly on the chalky 
Hills of KENT. 


CHAP. UI. Of judging of @ Soil by the Growth of Trees. 


W HEN the Farmer has obſerved the particular Kinds 
of Weeds; and form'd from them, and from the 
external Appearance of the Land, a general Notion of its 
Nature and Value; let him obſerve the Growth of th 
Trees ; particularly of thoſe in the Hedge Rows. | 
If they be tall, ſtrait, full branched, and well headed, he 
may be ſure the Soil is, as the Huſbandmen ſay, good at 
Heart : on the contrary, where the Trees grow irregular, 
low, crooked, or ſtubbed, tis a Proof ſomething is bad at 
bottom. | 
In this general Rule he is however, in the fame Manner as 
in the former, to admit certain Cautions. He is not to expect 
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Book l. Of: $01LS. y 
every particular Free he ſees to be of this fair Kind; for Acci- 
dents will injure ſome : nor is he to imagine every ſort of Tree 
mult thrive equally, to ſhew the Strength of the Soil. — 

There are very good Lands on which ſome Kinds of Trees 
will grow fair and fine, while others do not anſwer ſo well; 
this is confirm'd by frequent Obſervation ; and it may be ge- 
nerally explained from the Depth of the Soil, and the Nature 
of the next Layer under it. f 

I was ſome Years ago in NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, at 2 
Town call'd BRamyToNn In THE As, where I ſoon found 
what had been the Octaſion of the Name. The Aſh Tree 
grows thereabouts with a Freedom and Excellence not known 
any where beſide. 3 

Theſe Trees are all about that Place tall, ſtrait, and of e- 
ven Growth, ſo that their Appearance ſurprizd me: and on 
cutting them, the Grain appear'd yet more beautiful. It was 
ſoft, regular and full, beyond any I have ſeen, _ 

At CRAnFoRD, in the ſame County, the Aſh grows no 
better than in other Places, but the' witch Elm is remarkable 
for its quick Shooting, and its Beauty. In the fame Manner, 
the Elm in many Parts of BuckIiNGHAMSHIRE, and the 
Beech in Sussxx, ſucceed beyond all other Trees. 5 
The judicious Huſbandman from this may take his Direc- 
tion what Trees to plant in his Grounds, preferably to others; 
Nature giving him the Inſtruction: but of this we ſhall treat 
in its proper Place. Trees are mention'd here only to inſtruct 
the Farmer to judge of the Soil by their Growth, as well as by 
its other Produce ; and to inform him not to judge only by the 
general, but even by particular Kinds in this Caſe; for where 
any one Species of the Trees in the Hedge Rows thrives parti- 
cularly well, he may be ſure the Soil of the neighbouring 
Grounds has a Heart. | : 


C HA P. IV. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Soils. 


W E have deſcribed in the Firſt Chapter what Vegetable 
Mould ſhou'd be when pure; and we have nam'd the 
ſeveral Kinds of Mixtures from the Underlayers of the Earth 
which render it leſs fruitful ; ſuch as Stone, Clay, Sand, and 
the like: We come now to conſider the Soils as differently 
mix'd with theſe; and thence diſtinguiſh'd by particular 
Names * | 

There are Places, as already obſery'd, where theſe ſeveral 
Subſtances, Stone, Clay and Sand, appear entire and unmix'd 
on the Surface of the * but theſe, as there ſaid, are 
RY br Ry B 4 , then 
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then barren: we are here to enquire into the Nature, not of 


theſe ſingly, but of thoſe Earths which are produced by a Mix- 
ture of one or other of them with the vegetable Mould. 
Theſe are what the Huſbandman calls Soils; and he names 


them according to the Subſtance which makes the Mixture. 


Thus they are called clayey, loamy, ſandy, ſtony, gravelly, 
or chalky Soils. | 

Theſe are their ſeveral general Names, by which they are 
known in all Counties, and which are 'Terms underſtood in all 
Places, becauſe they are founded in Reaſon, and upon Na- 
ture: but beſide theſe there are a great many others. To 
enumerate all wou'd be to make this Part of the Work a Dic- 
tionary, not a Syſtem : however, the principal ſhall not be o- 
mitted. | | | 

The fine rich mellow Soil is call'd in LIN colNsHIR Moo 
Land, becauſe it is the Soil of the Moors and Fens. It is dar 
and crumbly. A Soil of much the ſame kind in the higher 


-Grounds of LEICESTERSHIRE and W ARWICKSHIRE is call'd 


Hen Mould; it is dark colour'd, light and ſpungy. This, as 


well as the other, is better for Paſturage than for the Plow. 


What they call Hen Mould in NoRTHRAMTONSHIRE 
and HUNTINGDONSHIRE, differs from this entirely. It is a 
rich but firm Earth of a blackiſh Colour, with Streaks of 
white like Mouldineſs; and the more there is of this, the 
richer is the Soil. We ſee by this double Uſe of the ſame 
Word, how eaſy it is to confound one Thing with another in 
Huſbandry : the Farmer muſt be careful to avoid this, or he 
aan have little Improvement from what he hears or reads. 
The clayey Solls are diſtinguiſh'd in HER TORDSͤHIRE and 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE according to their Colours, into the red, 
yellow, white and black: but red Land in HuN TIN GDPON- 
SHIRE means quite another Thing, as will be ſeen hereafter. 

In NokTHAMPTONSHIRE there is a Sort of clayey Soil 
known by the Name of woodland Soil, becauſe it is the Sort 


of Earth on which the Woods uſually grow in that County. 


'This is damp, tough, and fad colour'd ; 'it conſiſts of vegeta- 
ble Earth with a large Mixture of black Clay ; and there 1s al- 
ways a Layer of ſound blackiſh Clay under it. ELD 
ndy Soils are in moſt Counties diſtinguiſh'd alſo by their 
Colour; as the white, the yellow, and the red : but they have 
in ſome Places particular Names. All Soils have ſome Sand in 


them, even the richeſt : this may be ſeen by walking over them 


after a Shower of Rain: for tho* the earthy Part cover and 
conceal the Sand otherwiſe, yet the Showers waſhing it off, 
the Grains of Sand ſparkle and glitter at theſe Times. Soil 
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A Soil is not however to be call'd ſandy becauſe there is a 
ſmall Quantity of Sand thus mix'd * it; 'tis only when 
the Sand is predominant, that it has this Name. 

What is called a creachy Soil at CoLLEYWESTON, and o- 
ther Places in NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, is a ſandy Earth in 
which there are Bits of Stone, and Pieces of broken Shells 
that look as if they were calcin'd: as indeed they are by 
the Effects of the Sun and Air, and they tend greatly to im- 
prove the Land. : 

The Red Land as it is called about HALls TON, Haser- 
BECH and RoWELL in the ſame County, is a ſandy Soil of a 
rediſh Colour, with Pieces of a rediſh Kind of Sand Stone a- 
mong it, and ſometimes other Matters, 

That which is called in LRICESTERSHIRE and W arwick- 
SHIRE a Kealy Soil, is a ſtoney Land, compos'd of a good 
Farth, with a great deal of Stone or Slate among it, like the 
Chippings of a Maſon's Yard. This in 'many Places bears 
good Crops of Barley when the larger Stones are cleared 
off. | | | 


Laftly, what is called Chiſely Land in moſt of our midland 


Counties, is a Kind of Loamy Soil, often very fit for Wheat, 


Barley or Rye. 7 3 Boos 
As the Eye may at Sight diſtinguiſh the general Nature and 


Value of a Land by its Produce ; The Plough at once diſco- 


vers the particular Nature of the Soil, according to theſe Di- 
ſtinctions. | 

The Moory Soil turns up eaſy and free: its Colour and its 
Mellowneſs readily diſtinguiſh it. The Clayey Lands are 
hardeſt to cut, and hang in tough Clods. The Hen Mould 
that is ſtreaked ſhews itſelf when the Sod is firſt open'd, for it 
is rarely ſeen afterwards. The Sandy Soils turn up eaſily and 
regularly; and the Stony more unequally. The loamy when 
they are pure cut eaſy, and the chalky are always dry and hard. 
That particular Kind of the Loamy Soil called Chiſely, has 
its Name from its falling off the Plough in Pieces like the cut- 
ting of a Chiſlel: for it is one of the ſhorteſt of the loamy 
Kinds. It is not ſo looſe as the ſandy Soils, which fall off from 
the Irons like Bran or Saw-duſt ; nor ſo tough as the Clay, 
that riſe in long Flakes; but breaks in ſmall Pieces. When 
2 Land riſes in this Manner to the Plough, the Farmers in 
many Places ſay it brackles, and they look upon it to be a good 
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CHA Pe. V. Of Clayey Soils i in at 


Cue YS, tho” diſtinguiſh'd according to their Colours, 
under the Terms of red, yellow, black and white, and 
called in particular Places under their different Appearances, by 
a Variety of Names, yet ALL agree in their general Nature, 
and may be conveniently firſt treated of together. 

They differ from all other Soils in that they are tough, wet, 
and cold: and in Proportion as they are mixt in greater or 
lefſer Quantity in the Lands, they give them thoſe Properties 
in a greater or leſſer Degree. 

Some of the Kinds are indeed ſo much wands than the o- 
thers, that an equal Mixture of them does more Hurt. 
Thus the red Clays debaſe Lands more than any other Kind: 
the yellow are next in Stiffneſs and Coldneſs to theſe ; the 
black are leſs wet and tough than either of the former, and 
the white leaſt of all. However, the yellow in a ſomewhat 
larger Proportion, will do equal Miſchief with the red in a 
ſmaller, and ſo of the reſt : the Difference as at firſt obſerv'd, 
being more in the Quantity of the Clay in the Soil, than ac- 
cording to the particular Kind. 

The Improvement of all Soils depends in a great Meaſure 

upon the breaking them, by which Means their Parts are more 
expoſed to the Sun and Air, and are made more fit to receive 
the different Kinds of Seeds. 

As the clayey Souls are of all others the moſt tough, they 
moſt of all require this Care. We know that the Effect of 
Fire is to reduce this tough Earth into a looſe crumbly Matter: 
And whatever Fire will do on theſe Occaſions, the Action of 
the Sun and Air will alſo perform, only it requires more Time. 
Oyfterſhells that have lain a great while on the Sea Shores, 
are as perfectly calcin'd by the Sun and Air, as if they had 
been in the Fire. And in the ſame Manner thoſe Shells which 
are found in Marle, and other Earths, when they have been a 
while ſpread upon the Ground, grow ſoft and crumbly. It is 
the ſame with Clay: the Sun and Air will take away its tough 
Quality, as the Fire does: and frequent Plowing meliorates 
clayey Soils, Ae up the Clods in different Poſitions to 
the Sun and r, and by aſſiſting the Operation in breaking 
them to Pieces. 

This is the Way wherein frequent Plowing operates upon 4 
clayey Soil, and the Farmer who tries it will never "0 deceived 
in his Erpecdalon. ay 
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Al Clay Lands are known by theſe Qualities. They hold 
the Water that falls on them; and when well wetted, they are 
a great while before they dry: in the ſame Manner when 
thoroughly dry, they are not ſoon wetted. In a dry Seaſon 
the Land cracks in Chinks. If it be plow'd when wet, it 
== ſticks to the Plow like Mortar; and in a dry Seaſon the Plow 
tears it up in great hard Clods, which are all Clay at the Bot- 
tom. For this Reaſon where the Coat of Soil is not thick, 
the Farmer ſhould not plow deep, for he will then injure his 
Land by mixing the Clay among it. | 

All the clayey Soils require a great deal of Induftry and 
Care, as well as Knowledge, in the Dreſſing and Manage- 
ment: but when the Toughneſs is got the better of, ſo that 
the Farmer can get his Grain into it, and fee it well cover'd, it 
very often yields large Crops. The ſtiffeſt clayey Soil I have 
ever ſeen ENGLAND, is about 'FyRaesTON in. NoRTH=- | 
 AMPTONSHIRE; and yet with the thorough Management 
they uſe there, it is one of the richeſt Lands in the Country. 

. Having thus treated of the clayey Soils in general, and 
ſhewyn the great Neceſſity of their careful Culture, we ſhall 
proceed to examine them particularly, and deliver the ſeveral 
Ke oa Methods which have been found moſt ſucceſsful in treating the 
ſeveral Kinds. 


CHAP. VI, Of-red clayey Soilt for Tillage. 


HE rediſh Clay, which gives the Colour and Name tp 
theſe Soils, is the tougheſt and coldeſt of all the Kinds; 
and requires the moſt Pains in the Huſbandman to ſubdue its 
Nature. 5 

It is frequent in its pure and entire State in the Counties of 
Warwick, LricxsrzEx, Lokk and NORTHAMPTON : 
they have alſo their Share of it in BuckxINGHAMSHIRE : in 
all theſe Places it is perceived plain enough in the Roads; 
which are ſtiff and deep in Winter, and are full of great 
Cracks in mer. | | | 
It hes in the fame Places under the Soil in all their Fields, 
and is in a greater or leſſer Degree mix'd with it every where 
thereabouts. The mix'd Soil over the Bed of pure Clay is 
R of a conſiderable Thickneſs, which is very happy 
or the Farmer, as it gives him the Liberty of plowing deep, 
which this Land requires more than any other. 

a The firſt Method of improving this Kind of Soil is, by 
frequently repeating theſe deep Plowings to break and ſeparate 
the Clods over and over, as the Sun and Air calcine them. 
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To this the Farmer is to add the Aſſiſtance of Dreſſings, 


nd it is the particular Quality of this Clay, that it will re- 
ceive all Kinds of Manures, and be improved by them: but 
then the Labour is to be equal to the Expence, for without 
the frequent plowing already mention'd, nothing will take Ef- 
fect upon it. | EL; 

Dung does not readily mix with this Sort of Soil; but when 
it is well plow'd in, 'tis of great Service. This however is 
not the Kind that agrees beſt with it; in NokTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE they manure it with Lime to ſome Advantage; in 
HERTFORDSHIRE and BUCKINGHAMSHIRE they uſe Soot 


and Aſhes ; but that which agrees beſt of all with its Nature 


is Chalk. This is now the general Practice; and the Far- 


m_ in moſt Parts of ENGLAND begin to find the Advantages 
it. 

The young Huſbandman muſt not be diſhearten'd at the 
Expence of this Sort of Dreſſing, or the Labour of ſuch fre- 
quent Plowings ; for he will be {ure to reap the Benefit of it: 
it is much more chargeable to drefs a Piece of the red clayey 
Soil, than any other whatſoever; but then the Advantage 
laſts long in Proportion: a Field of this Soil, once well dreſſed, 
will keep in Heart fifteen or ſixteen Years. 

Indeed it may be remarked of the clayey Soils in general 
and moſt of all of this in particular, that altho* no Ground is 
ſo ſtubborn or ſo barren when neglected; none has ſo many or 
ſo great and good Qualities, when it has been thoroughly 
wrought in the above deſcribed Manner. | | 
Perhaps it may be ſaid with Truth, that the more tough 
and ſtubborn theſe Soils are, the richer they prove when they 
are thoroughly ſubdu'd. Of this I ſhall give an Inſtance 


which has fallen within my own Knowledge. 


There is near CawcoTE in NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 4 
Piece of ſmall Extent, the moſt tough and untractable per- 
haps in that County, or in the whole Kingdom. This is in- 
deed almoſt an entire duſky Clay. For a great many Years 
the Farmers all neglected it, and it produc'd almoſt nothing; 
at length about thirteen Years ago a young Man dreſs'd it 
thoroughly, and he ſaon found the Advantage; which conti- 
nues to this Time. For with a moderate Care and Induſtry, 


| it is now the richeſt Piece of Ground in the Country. 


This is an Example the young Farmers in general ſhould 
thoroughly mind : not to be ſparing in Coſt, much leſs in La- 
bour, upon a Sort of Land which never fails to return them 
the greateſt, and the moſt laſting Advantages. 1 | 
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Book 1. Of SOIELS 3 
= When this Kind of Soil is redeſt, it is moſt clayey: where 


* 
2 
7 


** l 
of a duſkyer Colour it frequently, tho? not always, has more 


= 


of the right vegetable Earth among it. In the latter Caſe it 


© yields the larger Crop with a little dreſſing; but when the for- 
mer is well manag'd it greatly exceeds it: the Crops of this 


Soil may be properly called the Rewards of Induſtry. 
The clayey Soils have their Advantages and Diſadvantages 


We 


5 & in reſpect of others with Regard to their Crops ; and thoſe of 
the red Kind moſt of all, theſe being the moſt conſiderable. 


In the firſt Place, the Crop upon a red elayey Soil is later in 
the Vear before it arrives at its Perfection, than that which is 
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5 ſown with the ſame Circumſtances upon a ſandy, or indeed on 
any other Land. It is from this the clayey Soil has obtain'd 
among the Farmers, the Name of the coldeſt of all Soils. 


[ have found alſo by frequent Obſervation, that theſe Soils 


are coldeſt of all where the Layer or Bed of pure Clay that lies 
under the Soil is thickeſt. This is known when Pits are open'd 


= for this Clay for various Uſes, for which it is excellent, and 


which ſhall be enumerated hereafter. And where it runs very 


"Wo 5 the Harveſt is always naturally later in Proportion. 


t is not a wonder that a Soil ſhould be very cold which is al. 
# moſt continually wet: a Piece of ſuch Land certainly is more 


affected by cold than ſuch as is dry; as we ſee by this that when 


a ſharp Froſt comes on at once in a dry Seaſon, it frequently 


"oh does little Harm to the yoyng Growths of the Garden or the 


== Field; but Froſt after Rain'is deſtructive. 
The Damage by Froſt is not ſo immediate in a clayey Soil; 
= but when it has taken hold it is more laſting. A flight Froſt 
does not penetrate Clay fo quickly as it does other Earth: but 
when a clayey Soil is once harden'd by the Froſt, it remains 
longer hard than any other. e 
When this red clayey Soil is well wrought, Wheat ſucceeds 
excellently upon it. Barley ſometimes yields a good Crop, 
but not conſtantly, for it depends on the Seaſon; if that prove 
dry the Barley does well; but if not it comes to little: for this 
Soil holds the Water a great while, and Barley cannot bear a 
| great deal of wet to lie about the Roots. 1 
Beans ſucceed extremely well in this Earth, for they will 
bear a great deal of Water, nay they require it: for in dry 
Seaſons and on a looſe Land, they yield nothing in Compariſon 
of their Produce on theſe Soils. Beans require a great deal of 
Nouriſhment, and this red clayey Soil is the richeſt feeding 
Land we have when well prepared. | 
It is not wonderful that proper Crops ſhould grow well upon 
a Land which holds ſo much Water: tor we ſee that Mint, and 
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14 0 
many other Herbs, will grow in Water where there is no 
Earth at all. 5 

Notwithſtanding the Advantages the red clayey Soil has over 
many others when carefully manur'd ; yet there are Accidents 
alſo to which it is liable; and which are owing to its Original 
Nature, of theſe I ſhall recount ſome few which I have ſeen. 

If the Seaſon prove dripping for a long Time together, and 
there fall a great deal of Rain in Max, the Crop upon this 
Soil always ſuffers. The Beans bear it beſt : the Wheat be- 
comes ſtunted and pale, and the Barley turns yellow, and if 
the Seaſon continue wet they don't well recover. 

In a wet and froſty Spring, the Crops of Peaſe on this Soil 
are alſo apt to fail. The ſure Sign of this is the green Shoot 
turning red: and it is confirm'd by Experience, that in this 
Caſe it never recovers. Upon other Lands the Shoot will get 


this Caſt in a bad Seaſon; but when once it happens in a red | 


clayey Soil all is loſt. 

hen this happens, it 1s beſt to know what one has to ex- 
pea. As the Crop will never come to itſelf, the right Method 
is to plow it up at once, and ſow the Ground with Oats. 

It was for the Reaſon of this Accident I did not mention 
Peaſe among the Crops that ſucceed beſt on this Soil. But 
beſide Wheat and Beans, as alſo frequently Barley, it is ex- 
cellent for Clover; and no Land ſucceeds better with Turnips. 

As to the Accidents I have mention'd as attending this Soil 
more than others, they are all owing to the Toughneſs of its 
Original Nature; and I have from many Years Experience, 


found that they happen always moſt in Proportion as it has been 


leaſt dreſs'd. I have obſerv d before, that it is in itſelf a very 
bad Soil; but that it becomes very rich and profitable by being 
well manur'd. And if I may ſpeak what I have ſeen by my 


own Experience, it is that thoſe Accidents I have named, are 
- all owing to the imperfe& manuring of this Soil; for I have 


ſeen ſeveral Years that my Crops have all ſtood well upon a 
Field of this Nature, when my Neighbours loſt theirs, or 
they produced very little: and the only Cauſe of this was, that 


I ſpar'd neither Chalk nor Huſbandry; while they were frugal 


of both : and oftentimes my good Succeſs and their Loſs, have 
happen'd ſeveral Years after my laſt Chalking of the Ground. 
y Advice therefore to the young Farmer, who has a Pjece 
of Land with this Soil upon his Hands, is, 
Firſt, not to ſpare either Labour or Expence upon it in the 


Beginning, for all this will be return'd to him ten-fold. Let him 
plow it thoroughly and often, and take Care that the Plow 
* - - Cut 
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cut deep. Let him employ a careful and honeſt Plowman 
that will mind his Buſineſs, not an idle Boy, as is too often 
done. And let him go over the Land frequently himſelf to ſee 
that it is well cut up, and well broke in every Part. 

In the ſecond Place, let him beſtow Chalk enough upon it, 
and ſee it be worked well in; or if Chalk cannot be had, let 
him uſe ſome of the other Manures juſt mention'd. When 
this is thoroughly done at firſt, common Care and Induſtry will 
ZZ ſerve afterwards : and from this he will have a Soil, which in- 
= ſtead of holding the Water. to chill his Crops while young, 
will let the wet when it is too much, below the Roots; and - 
will always detain enough. 

Z Thirdly, let him depend chiefly upon his Wheat: for that 
Grain upon a red clayey Soil thus manur'd, will never fail 
him. He may alſo be ſure of Beans, Turnips and Clover, 
for theſe never fail. He may in dry Seaſons ſtand a fair 


F Chance for Barley: but Wheat is the ſure and certain Com- 


= modity for this Soil. 12 / 

= Laſtly, when he has thus got his Land into good Order by 
his Induſtry and Expence, don't let him drain it of its Heart 
again by Covetouſneſs or Folly. Let him not draw away its 
Strength by croſs cropping, or too frequent ſowing. Modera- 
tion is the Rule of all Things in this Life. There is no Way 
to be poor ſo quickly, as the Deſire of grow ing rich too faſt. 


CHAP. VII. Of red clayey Soils for Paſturage. 


HE Soil which is cover'd with a Turf, and that which 
1 has been many Years open'd by the Plow, will be 
found to differ a great deal when brought together, altho' they 
55 * in adjoining Fields, and are in their Original altogether the 
1 ame, e 10h 13g? - 
I remember about eight Years ſince to have been ſurpriz'd by 
Wy this Obſervation in BuckIiNGHAMSHIRE, but I have ſince re- 
peated it with the ſame Succeſs in other Places; where the Earth 
has been to Appearance very different in a plow'd and a Paſture 
= Ground, though only a Hedge parted them. I mention this 
WT Circumſtance that no Miſtake may happen in judging of this 
Soil, but that the Farmer may know it to be the ſame when he 
ſees it, In the Buckin6famsairg Experiment, I took up 
a Piece of a red clayey Land from a Field not well manur'd, 
which was cloſe, hard, and high colour'd : after this cutting 
chro' the Turf, in an adjoining Paſture, I took up à Piece of 
We the Soil there, which altho? rediſh and clayey, yet was leſs com- 
W pact than the other, and of a darker Colour. The A 
is 
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this is, that in Paſtures the Soil keeps more entire, and has its 
due natural Portion of vegetable Earth among it: whereas in 


plowed Lands, this is in a great Meaſure waſh'd away, and 


_ up by the Crops, ſo that the clayey Part remains more 
viſible. 

When the Farmer therefore finds under the Turf in his Pa- 
ſture, a Soil that is like that of his red clayey Lands, only ſome- 
what darker and mellower, he may be aſſur'd that it is the ſame 
in its Nature; and would appear the ſame with the other after a 
little plowing. ES 

This Soil when there is a due Proportion of vegetable Earth 
among it, is excellent for Paſturage. It has an unconquerable 
Heart, and the Produce is ſtrong. Where it is too near entire 
Clay, it muſt be aſſiſted by dreſſings. | 

T have obſerv'd throughout all BucxtNnGH aMSHIRE, that 
where low Grounds have this red clayey Soil, they never fail to 


| pre great Quantities. of Graſs, and that excellent in its 


ind, with little or no Manure. The Reaſon is, that the 
Rains bring down thg light fine Earth from the higher Lands; 
and the Overflowings of the Rivers leave their fine Mud upon 
them, whence they are render'd fertile in a ſurprzing Manner. 

This may be a Leſſon to the Farmer, that the beſt of all 


| Manure for this Soil in Paſture Grounds, is the Mud taken 


from the Bottom of Waters. Nature is the beſt of all In- 
ſtructors. This is the Practice every where in BucxIN G- 
HAMSHIRE : They drag up the Mud from the Bottoms of their 
little Rivulets, an] it enriches their Paſtures that have this Soil 
in a ſurprizing Manner. ' | th 
The Reaſon why this red clayey Soil receives more good 

from the Waſhings of the Hills, the Fall of Rains, and Over- 
flowings of Waters in the Paſturage than any other Kind, is, 
that it retains the fine vegetable Earth which is brought upon 
It; the fineſt Part of which gets through the others. Thus 
its Toughneſs is an Advantage. 

Even pure Rain Water as it falls from the Clouds, contains 
a great deal of this vegetable Earth, as it may be prov'd ow: 
periments. Now when this falls upon a loofe Soil, the Water 
paſſes through, and- this pure Earth, which is the true Nou- 
riſhment of Vegetables with it : but when it falls upon this 
tough Soil, or is otherwiſe brought upon it, the Water is de- 
tain'd a great while, and this fine Earth with it; and the arth 
is kept when the Water has by Degrees got through. So that 
all which comes is preſerv'd for the Benefit of the Herbage. 

This is the Reaſon why Paſtures that have a red clayey Soi 
are always fruitful, in 5 Situation; but moſt _ 

g ey 
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they lie low : as Experience in all the Counties where I have 
been confirms. #8074 

What they call Woodland in NokTHAMPTONSHIRY, 
which, as before obſerv'd, is a red clayey Soil, tho? in ſome 
Places render'd duſky by Accidents, is alſo very fruitful in Paſ- 
turage. | | | 
| I don't wonder therefore, that in many Parts of the laſt 
named County, the Farmers have a great while prefer'd the 
Paſture to the Corn Lands 'in a great many Places; and that 


large Quantities of what was heretofore Tillage Ground, is 


encloſed and converted into Paſture: For, the red clayey Soil 
is very frequent there; and this requires a great deal of Labour 
and Expence in Tillage, but very little for Paſturage : there is 
alſo a great deal of Hazard in the former Way, as obſerv'd al- 
ready. concerning the Crops of Barley and of Peaſe : whereas 
when it is laid down to Paſturage, there is no Hazard at all. 
But altho' I do not wonder at this Cuſtom among the former 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE Farmers, yet the carrying it too far 
is a Practice not to be commended. For there ſhould always 
be a Proportion preſerv'd between the Paſture and "Tillage 
Land; that the Dung of one be enough to ſupply the other. 
Of this I ſhall ſpeak more largely in its Place: it is only hinted 
re, leſt haſty Youths ſhould ſeize on the Expedient of con- 
verting Arable Land to Paſturage, without ſeeing Conſequences. . 
For Proof of what I have advanced, that there are few Soils 
better than the red clayey Land for Paſturage, I ſhall obſerve, 
that the. fineſt and richeſt Knot of Paſtures I have ever met 
with, lies about the Point where the Counties of LEICESTER, 
Warwick and NokTHAMPTON meet, particularly in the 
Lordſhips of AsHLEVY, ELTINGTON and THURNLEY ; and 
in all theſe the Soil is a red clayey one, only render'd duſky by 
the greater Mixture of vegetable Mould, as it has been ob- 
ſerv'd already there always is in Paſtures, . 7 
have thus endeavour'd to ſhew the young Farmer the Na- 
ture of this Soil in Paſtures, and its Value: as alſo to give him 
the Reaſons of it: becauſe I know when Things are under- 
ſtood, they are better remember'd. | 
The Advice I have to give him is this. Not to be too haſty 
in making Changes from Tillage Land to Paſture, or from 
Paſture to Tillage, becauſe a great deal is to be conſider'd: 
let him in general leave Things as they are in this Reſpect; at 
leaſt till he has very well weigh'd them. Let him ſee that he 
W keep up the Proportion between his Arable and Paſture : and 
let him not be haſty to lay down plow'd Lands into Paſture, to 
lave- Expence and prevent Hazard; nor on the other Hand, to 
Vor. I. C turn 
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to conſider the Soil in this Reſpect. 
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turn up good Paſtures for Corn Land, for the Sake of the firſk 
Crop. That will probably indeed be good, becauſe of the 
Quantity of fine Earth originally in the $ 

exhauſted, he ſees at what an Expence of Labour and Manure, 
he muſt ſupply its Place; for the Soil is ſoon drain'd of this its 
natural Richneſs, and without the Aſſiſtance of Art afterwards 
will do little. There may be Occaſions of making theſe 
Changes to Advantage, but let it never be done haſtily. There 
can never be more Room for Confideration. 


CHAP. VII. Of red clayey Soils for Trees. 


T\ HE Planting of Trees, and the Manure of Paſtures, 

| are Subjects to be treated of hereafter in their Places: 
we are here only confidering the Nature of particular Kmds of 
Soil, and they are nam'd barely to ſhew how they ſuit them. 

| Now the Conſideration of Land, in reſpect of Trees, muſt 
be carry'd deeper than the Soil. This Term I have ſhewn 
takes in no more than the upper Covering of the Earth : but 
Trees ſtrike their Roots deeper, and there ſeek their Nourifh- 


ment. 


However, as this Soil generally runs thicker than moſt 
others, and as it commonly has a Bed of the ſame red Clay un- 
der it, of which it principally conſiſts; it is proper in this 
Work, wherein nothing is intended to be omitted that is uſeful, 


All Trees do not equally agree when young with all Soils, as 
is plain from Experience; nor do they thrive equally, when 
more grown, upon all Lands. This may be explain'd in the 
firſt Reſpect from the Richneſs, or the Poorneſs of the Soil 
or upper Earth itſelf: and in the latter, from its Bottom. Some 


Frees pierce deep into the Ground with their Roots, others 


ſpread them far and wide, under the Surface, at a ſmall Depth: 
of the firſt kind is the Oak, and the Aſhis of the latter. The 
Aſh therefore may do in a Place where there is ſome little depth 
of good Earth, and the under Layer is Rock, but the Oak 
cannot. A 

This familiar Inflance may ſhew, in what reſpect this red 
chyey Soil is fit for Trees; and in what it is not: we fee 
plamly it is good for fome Kinds, and not for others. 

The Aſh grows well at Bu Auro in No&TWAMPTON- 
SHIRE, becauſe the Soil is kght and rich; but in ET IN oN 
Hundred, in the ſame County, where the Paſture is alſo rich, 
the Aſh does not thrive at all, the Soil being of this clayey _ 


2 1 


il; but when this is 
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On the other hand, the Oak grows beautifully in the latter 
Place, which in the other fares but indifferently. | 

| The red Ar Soil therefore is excellent for the Oak, but 
fy: | 1. And in general, from the ſame Reaſon, 
it will fucceed with all thoſe Trees which have Tap Roots, 
tat is, long ſingle Roots which pierce deep into the Ground; 
and but inidifferently with thoſe which have ſhallow and ſpread- 


ing Roots, that ſtretch under the Surface. Which Trees 


where 


belong to each of thefe Claſſes will be ſhewn hereafter. 

== The ſhallow footed Trees ſucceed beſt where there is 4 
= richer . Coat; but the deep rooted ones find Advantage 
"| e under Layer is ſuch as they can penettate, and is 
capable of affording ſome Nouriſhment. | 
One Advantage of the red clayey Soil for Trees is, that 
whatever Kind once takes in it will continue to thrive 
# whereas in others, there is often a promiſing Appearance at 
firſt, and they die off afterwards; and if the Growth be ſlower 
in this coarſe Soil than it is in ſome finer, the Timber is al- 
ways firmer, ſoundet, and better in its Kind. 

The Trees which ſtand well upon this Soil always grow 
ſtrait and lofty, becauſe of the Depth of the Ground z wheres 
as thoſe which ſhoot apace, from their ſtanding 1h a rich 
Soil with a bad Bottom, grow ſtubby afterwards, ſpreading 
their Tops inſtead of riſing to 1 a 
Thoſe Trees which ſuit this Land alſo may be planted 
fafely in Places where others cannot, fot they never hurt any 
thing that is ſown in the adjoining Land. Trees which ſpread 
cheir Roots ſtarve the Growths that are near them; but theſe 
draw their Nouriſhment from greater Depths, and conſe- 
quently hurt nothing. Ed 

Without therefore entering fatther in this Place into Sub- 
ess that muſt be treated at large elſewhere, my Advice to 
me Farmer is, that when he is to plant apo this Soil, he 
look about the Grounds, and ſee what Trees thtive beſt, 
and ſele& thoſe Sorts for his e And he may account 
it one of the Advantages attending this Land, that it is not 
hurt by the Trees which are planted in it; as all others more 
or leſs are, | 8 


CHAP. IX. Of yellow clayey Soils for Tillage. f 


HE yellow Clay of ExGLAnD is in its Nature more 
nearly ally'd to the red than any other: and is next to 
that the moſt frequent. It is as univerſal in ſome Counties, 
as te red is in others; * the ſame Compoſi- 
| 9 WOE tion, 
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tion, that a great many of the Rules laid down in the pre- 
ceding Chapters hold true here: but as Chalk is the beſt Ma- 
nure for that, Marle, where a proper Kind can be had, is 
for this. | 

In this Place it is neceſſary to caution the Farmer, that he 
rightly and exactly underſtand what is meant by a yellow 
clayey Soil : and 1 that he obſerve the Difference 
between that and yellow Loam, to be deſcribed hereafter in 
its Place: otherwiſe he may hurt himſelf by the moſt ſtrict 
Obſervance of our Rules, by employing his Manures upon a 
wrong Soil. 221 
| Yellow Loam is a mix'd Earth, compos'd of Clay and a 
great deal of Sand, with very little of any other Matter. 
But the yellow clayey Soil is a Mixture of yellow Clay with a 
greater or leſſer Portion of vegetable Earth, reſembling great- 
ly the red clayey Soil, except in Colour, and having no other 
Sand in it than the general ſmall Quantity which is found in 
almoſt all Soils. | f | 

The yellow Loam, as will be ſhewn more fully hereafter, 
is crumbly: the yellow clayey Soil is tough. One breaks off 
in little Parcels from the Plow ; the other riſes in long tough 
Flakes. | 

After having thus diſtinguiſh'd exactly what the yellow 
clayey Soil, of which I am about to treat, is, I ſhall conſi- 
der it as the other, with reſpe& to Tillage, in the preſent 
Chapter; and as it is concern'd in Paſturage and the Growth of 
Trees, in the two ſucceeding. My Deſire is, that the Far- 
mer ſhou'd perfectly underſtand his Soil, before he enters on 
any other Part of his Profeſſion, for it is the Foundation 
of all. 
The yellow Clay, of which this Soil principally conſiſts, 
is oftner found pure and entire than the red: and when it is fo, 
its Toughneſs in wet Weather, and its flinty Hardneſs in dry, 
render it very difficultly manag'd. | 

In the clayey Soil of this Colour there is mix*'d more or leſs 
of mellow Earth with the Clay ; and accordingly it is more or 
leſs fruitful in the firſt Tillage; and requires greater or leſſer 
Expence in dreſſing afterwards. * AT 

The ſtiffer this oil is, the more barren it is; and the more 
brittle the more fruitful : for Reaſons given already. It is 
moſt ſtiff where there is the leaſt Mixture of Earth with the 
Clay; and, in Conſequence, it is the moſt fruitful, where 
the Mixture of Earth is largeſt. Shs ul 

This is ſeen in Nature, and this Art is to imitate, where the 
Mixture of Earth was not originally enough in Quantity ; or 
"C4 on ect Where 
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where it has been waſh'd away by Rains, or drawn off by 
frequent Crops, for they conſume it; the Want 1s to be ſup- 
ply'd by ſome Manure which will break its Stiffneſs; or by 
the Plow, the Air and Sun which calcine it till it is crumbly : 
both theſe join'd together render it laſtingly fertile. 

What in many Places they call Hazel Mould, is a Mixture 
of yellow Clay, with more or leſs of a blackiſh mellow Earth. 
This makes the beſt Soil, that is naturally form'd of the yel- 
low Clay; and is excellent for Wheat and Rye: it will alſo 
bear other Crops well, but theſe two beſt, | 
The Improvement of the common yellow clayey Soil, 
which is in its own Nature much poorer than the hazel Mould 
juſt mention'd, is to be begun by frequent and deep Plowings. 
When the Clods are by this Means. broke, and the Matter 
render'd leſs crumbly, the Manures are to be apply'd. I 
| have found by Experience, that this Soil takes Manure better 
than the red; and I have diſcover'd by repeated Trials, that 
nothing is better for it than Chalk. Marle alſo is excellent, 
as will be ſhewn hereafter. Aſhes, Soot, and even Sand; 
are uſeful alſo; and Dung, after the firſt Dreſſings, will 
mix well with it. | 
In OxroRD6HIRE they mix Chalk and Aſhes to great Ad- 
vantage. | 5 
In STAFFORDSHIRE, where this Soil is frequent in the 
common Fields, they ſow it two Years, and let it lie fallow 
the third, They lay it in Ridges, or otherwiſe, according 
to the Condition ; and make their Fallows toward the latter 
End of Mareh. They plow it a ſecond Time about three 
Months after, or a little ſooner.; and before this, they dreſs it 
with Cow-dung or Horſe-dung, except when they fold it 
with Sheep, then it is immediately ſpread and caſt under Fur- 
row with the Plow, before the Sun and Rain exhauſt and- 
weaken it. Ten Weeks after this, that js toward the End, 
of Auguſt, they plow it again to kill the Weeds; and to turn 
up the Manure. About the Week before Michaelmas they, 
plow for ſowing, and then the Manure is again turn'd and 
falls upon the Seed with the fineſt Part of the Land. 

They ſow Wheat upon the Land after this Dreſſing, and, 
afterwards Beans, with both which the yellow clayey Soil 
excellently agrees after this Preparation. This is the ST AF- 
FORDSHIRE Practice in common Fields. | 

When they have the ſame Soil in their encloſed Grounds, ; 
they manure it with a light kind of Marle. If they ſhould 
put a clayey Marle upon this Land, it would be only adding 
Stiffneſs to Stiffneſs ; but they have a greyiſh Kind in that 

| County, 
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be us'd, we fee the Effect it takes; and therefore much may 
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County, which crumbles after the leaſt Rain, and this they 

uſe for theſe Purpoſes : with this dreſſing it will yield good 

Graſs after eight or nine Crops. | | 
Now tho? this Practice be not altogether the beſt that can 


be gather'd from it. SE 
They plow it four Times for Wheat. This, with the 
Effect of the Air breaks, and makes it looſe and crumbly. 
The Rains then ſoak into it, inſtead of lying upon it, or 
running off without Benefit, and leave behind them the fine 
Earth they contain. | 4 | 
Ihe ſame Purpoſe is forwarded alſo by their laying it in 
Ridges, becauſe more of it is in that Situation expoſed te 
the Air and Rain. After this, once plowing does for Beans, 
becauſe the Earth is already improv'd by theſe repeated Plow- 
ings; and becaufe Beans do not require ſo fine an Earth to 
cover them as Corn. ee 
The Farmer ſeeing Things in this Light, will underſtand 
the Reaſons of his Succeſs, or Failure in every Article; and 
will be enabled to improve his Lands, and enrich himſelf, 
upon the Principles of Reaſon. e | | 
He will ſee the great Diſadvantage of the common Field 
Management, and the great Benefit of the Dreſſing given in 
the Encloſures, in the Rated Light. In the firſt Method 
every third Year is loſt. Nor is that all, but they loſe a great 
deal of the Advantage of the ſecond Year: For in the other 
Way, a good Huſbandman after his Crop of Beans, Peaſe, 
Oats, or Barley, has a Crop of Turnips or of Clover. | 
Inſtead of this great Loſs, the enclos'd Land of the ſame 
Kind, manur'd with the grey Marle, yields eight or ten 
Years Crops ſucceſſively ; and at the End of the Plowing, 
when it is laid, to gain freſh Heart, it yields good Graſs, and 
no Time at all is loſt. Nor is it really neceſſary to let it lie 
ſtill at all, for if they keep marling it conſtantly, they may 
plow conſtantly : The Dreſſing ſupplying Nouriſhment for 
a new Crop, as ſoon as the old one has exhauſted the former. 
Upon the whole of what has been ſaid of the Management 
of this, as well as the other clayey Soils, my Advice to the 
ng Farmer is, that he conſider if he have an encloſed 
ield of this Soil in his Hands, what Kind of Manure he can 
beſt command, and at eaſt Expence: for this is a Conſidera- 
tion that will weigh againſt any other. 
Let him begin by plowing deep and often; and let him lay 
up the Landin Ridges, obſerving to place the Ridges Eaſt and 
Weſt, that the Sun may have fuller Effect on them. 


* 
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If there be Marle in the Neighbourhood, let him examine 
whether it be fit for the improving of Clay in this Manner. 


WE Firſt of all let him examine it in his Hand, if it be firm and 
WE heavy, it is not fit. The lighter always the better for this 


Purpoſe. Then let him throw a Piece of it into a Bowl of 
Water; if it begin preſently to crumble to Pieces of itſelt, 
and in a ſhort Time fall to a kind of Powder, it is fit for the 


2 | Purpoſe ; but if it continue in a Lump, and the Water have 


little Effect on it, 'tis not for his Uſe for this Kind of Soil. 
1 ſhall go more largely of Manures hereafter, fo this may 
ſuffice for the preſent Occaſion, | | 

If he have a proper Marle at Hand, let him lay it on in 


A 4 Plenty for the firſt Dreſfing; and repeat it in moderate Quan- 
tities afterwards: If Marle of the right Sort be not in the 


Way, let him uſe Chalk. This does not take ſo quick an 
Effect, becauſe it does not get into the Body of the Clay ſo 
ſoon, but the Expence and Labour are very well repaid, be- 


= cauſe the Benefit is as laſting nearly in this, as it is in the red 
== clayey Soil. SEM | 


f the firſt Manure be Marle, he may continue the ſame 
without any Addition ; but if Chalk, he will do well to give 
the Aſſiſtance of other lighter Manures occaſionally, Saw- 
duſt, when it can be had in Quantities, is a very great Pro- 
moter of Fertility in this Land. It aQs in the fame Manner 
as the decay'd Stalks of Plants, than which nothing is richer. 

In ſome Places where other Manure cannot be had, Sea 
Sand may be uſed for the Improvement of the yellow clayey 
Soil ; and it is to be laid on in very large Quantities : this may 
feem ſtrange Advice to the Farmer in ſome Counties, where 


WF ſich a Thing was never heard of, for every Thing appears 


ſtrange at firſt; but it is a Practice founded on Reaſon : the 
Cauſe of the particular Barrenneſs of theſe clayey Soils, is 
the Toughneſs of their Subſtance; and Sand breaks that 
Toughneſs, and gives Way for the Rains to get into their 
Body. Farther Loams are fruitful, as will be ſeen hereafter z © 
and as the practical Farmer well knows Loams are only Mix- 
tures of Clay and Sand. Nature has made the Mixture 
in theſe Places, and why may not Art and Induſtry imi- 
tate her. 5 My 1 

By large dreſſings of Sand, a clayey Soil may be turn'd 
into a loamy one fox ever; and then an Addition of ſuch Ma- 
nures as we ſhall afterwards order for Loams is uſeful. Nor 
is it a wonder that Sand ſhould in this Manner meliorate Clay 
Ground; for Clay is us'd in the fame Way as a Manure to 
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Sand, of which more hereafter ; and in that Caſe it does the 
ſame Thing. n 
Aſhes, which are a very good Manure for yellow clayey 
Lands, act in a double Way, both as Sand, and by their 
other Qualities; warming, as well as opening the Land: and 
after the more ſubſtantial Dreſſings, Soot is an excellent Ma- 
nure. Nor ãs burning to be forgot for the Improvement either 
of this, or of tlie red clayey Soil, for it breaks their Parts in 
a ſurprizing Manner, rendering them not only fruitful in 
themſelves, but converting them into a Manure for other 
N E n 


CHAP. X. Of yellow clayey Soils for Faſturage. 


Have obſerv'd of the red clayey Soils, that they are very 
rich in Graſs when they lie low, becauſe they retain the 
Advantage brought them by Waters. But Experience ſhews 
this is not ſo much the Caſe in the yellow, for when they are 
in a low Situation, they are too damp for any good Produce. 
The Reaſon of this I take to be, that their Subſtance is 
more compact than the red, and they do not let in that fine 
Earth which comes with Rain or otherwiſe, and which mel- 
lows and enriches the red clayey Soils in this Situation. | 
For a Proof of this I have obſerv'd upon examining, that 
the yellow clayey Soil contains leſs of the vegetable Earth in 
general in its Mixture than the red: that is, it comes nearer 
to entire Clay. A Piece of this Soil taken from under the 
Turf in a Paſture, is ſeldom richer than a Piece taken from a 
low'd Ground of the ſame Soil. From theſe Qbſervations, 
| believe, we may fairly judge, that the yellow clayey Soil is 
for the Generality, much poorer than the red. And this is the 
Reaſon Marle is ſo excellent a manure for the yellow clayey 
Soil, becauſe it diſſolves into ſo fine a Subſtance, that it mixes 
with the Clay, and ſerves in the Place of that Earth, which 
Nature has deny'd in the Compoſition : breaking the tough 
Texture of the oil and letting in Rains. phe 
But tho? low Grounds that have a yellow clayey Soil, do 
not uſually produce ſo good Graſs as thoſe of a red: yet this 
Kind is upon an Equality with the other when it lies dry. 
This is a very common Soil in the high Paſtures in BzDroRD- 
SHIRE, and the Graſs is excellent. MO ek : 
As the Soil may be judged of in general by its natural 
Growth, ſo it may alſo with great Juſtice in particular Places. 


It is always a Mark of good Paſture Ground, that a great | 
Quantity of Cowflips naturally grow there; and there is no 


Soil 
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Soil that produces ſo many or fo ſtrong as this: nor is it apt uw 


"ip be over-run with Weeds, except Thiſtles, which are known 


to be the natural Produce of all Soils that are clayey, and have 


= 2 good Heart. | | 

The Farmers in BEDrORDSHIRE obſerve, that it is always 
a good Paſture to feed Cows upon, where there are Abundance 
of Cowfſlips, and I have obſerv'd in many other Counties, 


hat there is no Paſturage ſo well agrees with that Animal, as 


== where the Ground is of this yellow clayey Kind. 2 

Ie greateſt Diſadvantage of theſe Paſtures, eſpecially 

== when they are on the. Slope of a billy. Ground, is, they are 
apt to be moiſtin Winter. In WARWICEKSHIRE they prevent 


: ; this by digging many deep Trenches thro' them. Theſe re- 


=X ceive the wet and carry it off by Degrees, as may be known by 
= the continual dribling at their Openings. By this Means they 
keep the Paſture Ground, though of this Soil, ſufficiently dry 
at all Seaſons. | : 45 Þ [54 


% - . 


It is always good in Paſtures to have a firm Bottom that 
will detain ſome Moiſture; and this is one Reaſon why the 
Paſtures on a yellow clayey Soil are good : for they have uſy- 
ally a pure yellow Clay for the under Layer, and that is one of 
the firmeſt of Earths. 3 N. 5 
A Paſture that has a yellow clayey Soil, and that lies high, 
will need frequent feeding or mending, whereas thoſe in a lower 
Situation, are dreſs'd by Nature, as abſerv'd before: but then 
the Hay of the beſt low Lands, is not to be compar'd with that 
of. theſe higher Grounds.  '  * + | 


I have obſerv'd in many Inſtances, that the fineſt Hay 1 
have ever ſeen, has come off of high Grounds, where there 
has been a yellow clayey Soil. | 

My Advice to the Aer is, that he always examine the 
Earth in his Paſturage; and that he never fear to take an up- 
land Paſture Ground, if this be the Soil; though it appear 
but in bad Heart: for he may be ſure there is what is right at 
Bottom, and he may improve it at Pleaſure. | 

In this, as all other Inſtances, I adviſe him not to ſpare Ma- 
nure or Labour. The Money that is ſaved that Way is loſt 
ten- fold. | 5 | | 
The beſt Manure for the upland Paſtures of this Soil, is 
Dung mix'd with Mud from the Bottoms of Rivers, or the 
cleanings of Ditches. He ſhould lay on this at ſuch a Time, 
that the Rain will waſh its Richneſs in before the Sun evaporate 
it; and he cannot ſpread it too fine in ſuch a Seaſon. | 
' The fineſt Manure of all for this Ground, when it can be 
had, is the Bottom of old Hayſtacks. There is always there 


2 fine 
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a fine rich Mould ; and the Quantity of Hayſeed among it is 
no ſmall Advantage, for it ſows the Ground afreſh, and comes 
up with all the Strength of the Manure. 

In STAFFORDSHIRE, where the low Paſtures are often of 
this Soil, they manure them with Marle, and it excellently 
anſwers their Purpoſe : for even where the Mud brought by 
the Overflowing of a Riyer, would only lie upon the Surface 
to be baked by the Sun; the Marle will make its Way into the 
very Heart of the Soil, | 


CHAP, XI. Of yellow clayey Soils for Trees. 


0 HIS is not a Soil in which Trees ſhoot quick, but there 
| is a Soundneſs and Heart in it that gives them a great 
deal of Strength. | | 

I have obſerv'd, that the Nature of this Soil approaches 
very nearly to entire Clay: and it is known by all Experience, 
that no Tree whatſoever thrives well in entire Clay. This is 
not the Soil therefore on which Plantations are to be made for 
the Advantage of the Wood. | 

'There is alſo this Reaſon againſt the Farmer's planting on 
the yellow clayey Soil, that the Growth of the Tree is ſur- 
prizingly flow. It is a Remark of Mr. EveLyNn's, That 
Trees growing on this Ground, require thrice the Time to 


come to their Stature : and this Experience confirms ; for we 


ſee Trees keep many Years almoſt of the ſame Bigneſs on this 


Soil: and as for ſuch as are large, it is hard to know when 


they were planted. 

Neither is this yellow clayey Soil any fitter for the Orchard 
than the Foreſt, Fruit Trees grow as ill in it as Timber 
Trees: and it even alters the Quality of the Fruit. It is 
known by manifold Experience, that Apples of the ſame Kind 


have a quite different Flavour, when the Trees ſtand in a 


good light Soil, from what they have in this yellow Clay. 
Another great Diſadvantage of the yellow Clay for Fruit 
Trees is, that the Trees which grow in it are found to be 
much more liable to be over-run with Mofs, than thoſe on 
better Soils: and every one who has at all conſider'd the Pro- 
ducts of the Orchard, knows how great a Diſadvantage this 
Foulneſs is to Fruit Trees of all Kinds. Sth one hg 

The Farmer therefore who has Land with this Soil on his 
Hands, knows from this what to expect from them. The 
will anfwer exceeding well with proper Care, in plowed Fie 

and Paſture : but he is to remember not to make Orchards or 
Plantations upon themn. * 1 
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If he fee large Timber upon the Graund, particularly if it 
be Oak, he need not fear bargaining upon that Head, if it 
FX come within his Deſign ; for tis more likely to be ſound than 
on any other, Oaks on this Sal are very tedious, but they 
= arevery firm, | | 
I xis Soil is alſo fit enough for the raiſing Seedling Trees, 
| = which are to be tranſplanted to another. For, as they neves 
& thrive well when removed from a better Soil to a poorer : fa 
they on the contrary ſucceed to Admiration, when they are 
© taken from a Soil of this Kind into good Mould. | 
ZZ Thus. we ſee from repeated Experience, that altho' the red 
and the yellow Clay agree in many Reſpects; yet there are 
ſeveral others in which they are entirely different. And this 
is the Uſe of collecting Obſervations from different Places and 
Perſons. 5 N 

Altho? theſe two Soils are fo like in many Reſpects, the two 
which follow, namely, the black and the white Clay differ 
from them almoſt in all. So that he who talks of a clayey 
Soil, unleſs he expreſſes the Colour, ſays nothing. In gene- 
ral, however, when that Expreſſion, a clayey Soil is uſed . 
without any farther Particulars, it means a red or a yellow. 


CHAP, XII. Of the white clayey Soil, 


VELYN obſerves, that among Clays ſome are ſo ob- 
ſtinate, that nothing will ſubdue, and others ſo voracious, 
that nothing will ſatiate them. Of the firſt Kind are the two 
former, the red and yellow; of the other, the two ſucceed- 
ing, the white and black, but principally the white; the black 
in ſome Places approaching to the Nature of the others. | 

Now as I have ſhewn in what Manner the moſt ſtubborn of 
the former Kinds, may be ſubdued either for Tillage or 
Paſture : I ſhall here from the ſame Foundation of Expe- 
rience, inſtruct the Farmer how he may fatiate and fill theſe 
others, — hungry Nature has ſeem'd to many not to be 

uer'd. | | 

It has been affirm'd by ſome practical Writers who have 
examin'd theſe Things nicely, that Clay contains about a 
fourth Part of fine Sand. HoucnToNn, among others, has 
affirm'd this, and brought the Proof of it from his own Ex- 
periments. But 'tis only of the red and yellow Clays this 
ſhould be affirm'd. The white Clay contains none: nor 
would be difficult to produce the yellow Clay altogether pure 
from it. Indeed there always is ſome in the red, and _ is a 
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Reaſon why the red clayey Soil is not quite ſo ſtubborn as the 
yellow. | 


It is ſtrange, that among Soils of the ſame Name, yg or 
Methods are to be uſed in the Culture; but this is the Caſe 


between the red and yellow clayey Soils, and the white: it is 


to be obſerv'd, however, as before hinted, that theſe really 
agree in nothing but the Name of Clay, their Qualities being 
altogether different. 

The Farmer is to obſerve an exact contrary Conduct with 


the white clayey Soil, from that proper for thoſe before- 


mention'd ; for his Aim is to be juſt oppoſite : his Care with 


the others is to make them fine enough: but when he has a 


white clayey Soil to manage, he muſt take Care he does not 
make it too fine. 

As the red and yellow clayey Soils are tough and ſtiff; the 
white is tender and brittle : it breaks as it falls from the Plow : 
and from its Nature in this Reſpect, it yields to the Plow with 
great Eaſe. | e 
Frequent Plowings were order'd for the others, but a few 
do for this. As no Soil requires ſo much Care in the Manures, 
the Farmer's Attention is to be employ'd almoft entirely on 
that Head. In general, as the yellow and red clayey Soils re- 
quire ſtrong, this white one requires rich Dreſſings. 

In the firſt Place, the fineſt Manure for it is Soot. This 
they practiſe in HERTFORDSHIRE, where they have much 
of this Land, with great Succeſs; and had Mr. EvELyn, 
who ſays nothing will ſatiate theſe voracious Clays, ſeen the 
Effect of this Manure, he would have alter'd the Expreſſion. 

- Soot may ſeem at firſt Sight a dear Manure; but a little of 
it goes a great way. Experience fhews that one Buſhel of. 
Soot is equal in its Effects to a Load of common Dung. 

Eighteen Buſhels of good Soot will compleatly dreſs an 
Acre of the white clayey Land; and the ſame Quantity of 
Ground, as is very well known, will take as many Cart Loads 
or more of good Dung. But let the Farmer take Care he is 


not impoſed upon in this Lowvon Commodity: For the 


Chimney Sweepers are apt to mix Aſhes among their Soot to 
encreaſe the Quantity; and then it may require five and 
twenty Buſhels to an Acre. | IE: ite; 
The only way is to deal with reputable Perſons: and, to 
ſpeak from Experience, IJ have found Mr. Far of Caſtle- 
ſtreet, who is the King's Sweeper, one that never impoſed 

upon the Farmer; nor let his Servants impoſe upon him. 
After Soot, the next Manure for this Soil is Dung. And. 
in this Reſpect, the Farmer will find that the Practice of fold- 
ing 
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XX Book . | | * 
ing upon it is excellent. ELLts recommends the folding firſt x 
and afterwards ſpreading it all over with the Dung: and this is 
= found to be of great Service. 
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Turf and Dung alſo ſuit excellently well with this white 


: ; clayey Soil: but they ſhould lie to be mellow'd together for a 


reat while. | : Fig 
The white clayey Soil when dreſs'd in this Manner, never 


50 J fails to pau very large Crops. I have very ſeldom known the 
Price o 


Manure not anſwer when it has been of a proper 
Kind; but there is none that brings home the Money ſo ſure, 
as that which is beſtow'd on a Soil of this Kind: for it is but 
indifferent Land in its own Nature, but with this Culture it 
ſcaree yields to any. | | 

This is not a common, nor a profitable Paſture Soil, nor 
for the Growth of Trees. I ſhall not, therefore, treat of it 
in diſtint Chapters under thoſe Heads; but proceed to the 


== next and laſt of the Clay Kinds. 


C HAP. XIII. Of the black clayey Soil. 


AVING conſfider'd the red, yellow, and white clayey 
| Soils, I come now to the black, which is the richeſt of 
them all. 

The other Kinds may be brought to Fertility by Art, and 
with Experience, but this enjoys from Nature the ſame Ad- 
vantages. 'The Mixture in this Soil is ſo happy, that it is in 
its own native State, -much like what they are when improved 
by Culture. Yet even this is capable of great Improvement, 
inſomuch that it will yield twice the Produce in the Hands of 
the ſkilful and induſtrious, that it does to.the inconſiderate or. 
ignorant. | | | 

This black clayey Soil conſiſts like the others of a blackiſh 
Clay, which is mix'd with a Quantity of vegetable Mould ; 
and alſo contains Sand, ſometimes in a very large, uſually in a 
moderate Quantity. | | 

The Clay in the Compoſition of this, is not ſo tough as 
that of the red or yellow, as appears when they are examin'd 
ſingly; nor yet is it ſo ſhort and crumbly as the white. 
Thus its own Nature tends to its making a better Soil than 
either ; and then the Sand which it contains anſwers the Pur- 
poſe of that which in other Caſes 'is to be added; and the 
Quantity of. vegetable Mould gives it great Fertility. | 

Such is the Compoſition of this excellent Soil; which is in 
reſpect to its Structure and Conſiſtence, of a middle Nature 

. 235 „ between 
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between the white clayey Soil, and the yellow or red; and 
exceeds them both in Fruitfulneſs. 

This Soil therefore does not require thoſe painful of te- 
peated Plowings, nor that Expence and Tediouſneſs of Ma- 
nure which ate neceſſary to the others: but light Turnings 
and rich Manures applied in ſmall Quantities, anſwer the 
Purpoſe. Theſe mult be uſed according to Knowledge, and 
as there is no Land ſo well worth the ſtudying as this, there is 
none that will ſo well reward the Pains. | 
The Varieties of this Land are called in different Parts of 
ExcLAxD by different Names. In HxRTTORDöS01LIxx; 
where they are more careful about the Culture of their Land 
than the naming it, they are all called by one Term black 
Clay; and the ſame Methods are taken with them. 

In Hun'rinNeTox$HIRE they have three Kinds of them; 
to which they give different Names; th one 
Land, another Black Land, and the third Wood Land. 

One would think by the Name White Land, this Kind be- 
long'd to another Place: but, in Reality, it has little Title to 
the Name, it is very nearly allied to their Black Land: 
When wet, this looks as dark as that does; and when dry, 
the black itſelf becomes greyiſh. The greateſt Difference in 
Colour is when both are thoroughly wet, and new turn'd up 
with the Plow. What they call White Land appears then 
greyiſh; and the other very dark: but they differ more eſſen- 
tially in their Natures. | 
The Black Land is more clayey than the other, and conſe- 
quently requires more Manure; and is much inferior to the 
black clayey Soil in other Counties. It ſticks to the Plow 
when plow'd in a wet Seaſon, and has all the Marks of a clayey 
Soil. They manure this with Marle; and where that is not 
to be had with Chalk. 

This may be an Inſtruction to the Farmer, to diſtinguiſh 
one clayey Soil of a blackiſh Hue from another; and to treat 
the worſe Kind properly when he meets with it. 

The White Land of this and the neighbouring Counties, 
for it is common in them, and called by the ſame Name, is 
fruly of the black clayey Kind, it is dark enough when wet, 
and falls off the Plow-ſhate eaſily, breaking into ſmall Clods. 
This is a very rich Land; and is to be treated as the beſt Sort 
of this Soil, | | | 

The Wood Land of this County is nearer the ordinary 
black clayey Soil of HexTFoORD$HIRE, and, other Places 
than any other. I have already named a Soil called Wood 
Land in ſome Parts of No&THAMPET ONSHIRB, Which is 48 
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ther of the Nature of the red clayey Soils : but they have alſo 
in that County a kind of Wood Land, in particular about 


= PycantLy, Which is truly of the Nature of the HunTiNG- 
 roxsniRt Wood Land, and as rich. They have alſo 
= the black and white Lands, and they call them by the ſame 


Names. 


Having thus explain'd what is meant by the different 


5 1 Names under which the black xlayey Soil is expreſs'd in dif- 
= ferent Places, I come to treat of its general Nature, which is 
= ſoft, mellow and crumbly ; breaking in the leaſt Froſt. 


This Soil is richer in HERTFORDSHIRE than in any other 
Part of ENGLAND I have ſeen : it is there pure and unmixed. 


On the contrary in NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, it is always 


ſomewhat ſtoney; but then the Stones are ſmall; and they 


4 $ are of Uſe rather than Detriment, eſpecially where this Soil 
is not of the firmeſt Kind, for they break and open it, 


1 giving Room for the Rains, and for the Shooting of the 


Too much wet is an Enemy to this Land; therefore thoſo 
Fields which have this Soil, and lie ſomewhat high, are the 
moſt profitable: but the Generality of it is found in lower 
Places. 

This Soil neither requires ſo much Plowing as the red and 
yellow Kinds: nor will it do with fo little as the white. Mo- 
derate Plowing is beſt: but when it lies low, I would adviſe 
the Farmer to plow it with a Foot Plow, only one Way, in 
broad Lands, laying it in half Acre Pieces as high as may be, 
for this is the. Way to avoid the Hurt that will enſue from its 
being too wet; as it is very apt to be in theſe low Grounds. 

The Farmer who fhould go to dreſs this Soil like the other 
clayey Kinds, with Chalk and Sand, and the like, would be 
guilty of a ſtrange Error. Mellow Dung is the proper Ma- 
nure for this Land; and adds to its natural Richneſs. Cow 
Dung is not amiſs for it, but the beft Manure. of all is the 
Dung of Pigeons. Where this is to be had, the Way of 
uſing it is thus. It is to be ſprinkled over a Barley Field for 
Inſtance by Hand, as ſoon as the Barley is ſown. In this Cafe 
the Rains waſh it in, and the Effect of it is ſurpriaing No- 
gs exceed the Crop that follows fuch Dreſſing on fuch 

an | | | | 

The Dung of Poultry is alſo good, uſed in the ſame Way; 
and any rich and mellow Manure. | x "7 

This black chyey Soil in Paſture Land is very fruitful, and 
needs leſs dreſſing than any other; the beſt Manure is Dung, 
that has lain till it is well rotted: this is to be carefully ſpread. 
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over the Ground, that the Rain may waſh it in: and for this 
Purpoſe it ſhould be laid on in a rainy Seaſon. | 

'Trees of many Kinds proſper very well in this Soil ; and 
no where better than in NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, where not 
only the Soil itfelf, but the thick Bed of Clay that lies under 
it, is intermixed with ſmall Stones. 

When the Clay at bottom is more pure, it is liable to the 
Objections of being too cloſe, and holding the wet, which 
chills the Roots of ſome Trees to their Deſtruction: but when 
there are theſe Stones among it, they make it in ſome Meaſure 
looſe, that it lets the Water drain out ; and gives Paſſage to 
the ſmall Roots. 


C HAP. XIV. Of lamey Soils. 


* REATING of the clayey Soils, we have led the 
practical Farmer thro? a great Variety of Kinds; each 
of which it was of the greateſt Importance to him to under- 
ſtand. There remain yet five other Sorts of Soil to be treated 
of. But theſe will be comprehended in a ſmaller Compaſs, 
none of them having that Variety. 

Among theſe thoſe of the loamy Claſs a follow the 
Clays, becauſe they in a great Degree partake of the ſame Sub- 
ſtances, altho* from the Proportions of the Mixture, they 
differ in their Nature. 

We have ſeen that a clayey Soil is no other than Clay mixed 
with ſorge Quantity of vegetable Mould. 

Loam is a Mixture of Clay and Sand: the Sand being in a 
large Proportion. 

A loamy Soil therefore, is a Mixture of Clay, Sand, and 
ſome vegetable Earth: or it is a Loam, ſuch as before de- 
{cribed, with ſome vegetable Earth among it. | 

We have ſeen that in what are called clayey Soils, there is 
uſually a little Sand, but this need not make Confufion. The 
Character of Loam i is, that there is a great deal of Sand 
mixed with the Clay; and there is alſo in theſe Soils uſugly 
a great e Earth. 

The loamy Soils are more common than any bas: they 
differ in Colour according to the Clays, and the Earths of 
which they are compos'd; and they differ alſo in Richneſs and 
Fertility, according to the Quantity of vegetable Earth in the 
Compoſition. Even pure Loam is not unfit for Uſe, for the 
Sand opens and breaks the Clay, fo as to render it fit for Vege- 
tation; as we ſee in thoſe Places where Sand is us'd upon Clay 


Grounds, by way of - Manure; but when a conſiderable 
Quantity 


7. 
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antity of vegetable Earth is added to this Mixture, it be- 
omes very fit for the Product of Herbage; the Clay ſerving 
o give it a Body, and keep the other Ingredients from moul- 
Vering into Powder. _ 5 Wig 

== Loimy Soils. are. of all others the moſt natural, becauſe 
hefe Mixtures of different Earths together, are what n the 
xpected every where: and they agree with almoſt all Kinds of 
Prowths, becauſe they are of a middle Nature, and in ſome 
egree partake of all Soils. | 8 | 
= They have for this Reaſon been in general called by ſome 
batural Soil, arid by others mother Earth. As all Plants re- 
eeive their Nouriſhment from the Earth; according as that 
Harth is ſuited to them, they thrive more or leſs : now, tho? a 
oamy Soil will naturally ſupport almoſt any Produce of the 
round, yet all will not thrive alike in it. The Art of the 
Huſbandman therefore muſt be employ'd by proper Manures 
Wo ſuit the loaniy Soil in his Hands to that particular Crop he 
e ſires ſhould grow upon it; and this may be done effectually. 
We. ſee by Experience, that Clay and clayey Grounds keep 
In the Seed a long Time, and puſh it ſlowly; on the contrary, 
andy Soils make it ſhoot at once, and forward it haſtily. The 
me Seed ſown. in Clay and Sand, ſhall be a Month earlier in 
he ſhoot in the latter than the former. We ſee alſo,. that this 
WBackwardneſs of the Soil, and this over-haſtening Quality, are 
och attended with bad Conſequences : and it follows, that 
amy Soils muſt be very valuable as they partake of each, and 
ee in their Compoſition, and alſo in their Effects, of a middle 
Nature between both. | | 


We. ſce that loamy Soils are ſuited to univerſal Uſe, in that 
i Kind of wild Plants grow in them. There are ſome Plants 
hich grow naturally in Clay, and others which live in ſand 
Soil Now the Plants which are Natives of the Clay, will 
ot live in the Sand; nor will thoſe of the Sand live in Clay: 
ot both will live and thrive in Loam. | 
From this and many other Obſervations, we ſee that the 
oampy Soil is univerſal ; and that all Sorts of Plants will grow 
it. This muſt greatly encourage the Farmer who has it 
Wn his Fields, but this is not to lead him to think it will do with- 
Put his Induſtry. There is Difference between growing and 
hriing. Things muſt not only live but thrive with the Far- 
er, and to this Purpoſe he muſt aſſiſt and improve his Land 
ben this is the Soil. Tis a Comfort that Nature has laid a 
= oundation ;. but the teſt muſt come from his Induſtry. 

= Loamy Soils have many different Appearances. Some call 
e under-turf Earth, Loam, let it be of what Nature it will, 
Vol. I. D and 
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and then the Variety is endleſs ; but without that Miſtake, the 


Kinds are very numerous. 

In HERTFORDSHIRE, and the adjoining Counties, they 
diſtinguiſh theſe Soils into five Kinds. "Theſe are Clay Loams, 
Sandy Loams, Gravelly Loams, Stony Loams, and Chalkey 
Loams: what they mean by theſe Terms is as follows. 

The Clay Loam is a loamy Soil in which there is an over 
Proportion of the Clay to the reſt of the Ingredients; for theſe 
Soils, as ſaid before, are all of a very mixed Kind. The ſandy 
Loam is a loamy Soil, in which the Sand is in too great a 
Quantity : the gravelly Loam is a loamy Soil, with ſmall Peb- 
bles among it; and ſo of the other two, the one having Stones, 
the other chalkey Matter among it. 

The Farmer is to conſider each of theſe as a loamy Soil in 
the general Dreſſing; but he is to alter that a little in each alſo; 


by adding what is elſewhere deſcribed as uſeful for improving 3 


that particular Soil, which is e in the Loam. 
For Inſtance, if it be a clayey Loam, he is to add to the uſual 
Dreſſings for loamy Soils, a Quantity of Sand. This will 


Ps up the natural Deficiency. And in the like Manner he 


is to manage the others. : 
In many Parts of NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, particularly a- 
bout OuNx Dx, they have a Sort of Earth which they call Lamb 
Farth. This is a Leas. Soil, and I believe the „5 Lamb 
Farth is only a fooliſh way of ſpeaking Loam Earth. It is a 
Loam with a great Quantity of ſtony Matter among it. This 
would have been called a ſtony Loam in HER TTORDSHIRE, as 
ſhewn already: although it differs in many Reſpects, from all 
the Farths in that Count. 

It is hard and whitiſh, and beſide the Bits of Stone that are 


in it, 'tis full of broken Sea Shells. In ſome Places it is the 


under-turf Soil, and in others it lies beneath that. When it is 
uppermoſt, they dreſs it with Dung, and the Mud out of 
Ditches : where it lies under the Soil, they plow deep to turn 
it up among that; and breaking by Degrees with the Sun and 
Rain, it ſerves as an excellent Manure to the reſt, - | 

In KenT they dreſs their clayey Loams with Chalk; and 
this is found by ee to be an excellent Method. I have 
myſelf examin'd many of the Lands that have been for ſome 
Years dreſs'd at proper 'Times in this Manner; and have found 
that the Chalk in time mellows down into'the clayey Matter, 
ſo as to make in the whole a kind of Marle. 

I have ſeen Lands there, not only made very fruitful in 
themſelves by this Practice, but the Soil of. them might have 
been us'd as Manure for others. £3 1 

| * 
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We ſee that among the Clays, ſome are ſo tough, they will 
not receive. Manure, others ſo hungry, they hardly ever are ſa- 
WE tiated ; and Sand which takes it readily, yet lets it go again ſo 
BE ſoon, that the Farmer has not the Advantage of his Expence 
or Labour: but loamy Soils have none of theſe Inconveniencies. 
WT In the firſt Place, they are in themſelves fruitful: then they 
are looſe enough in their Texture to let in Manure; and have 
Firmneſs enough to keep it. | 
nn ſhort, a loamy Soil, where it is not from its Situation 
WE too dry or too wet, is an Eſtate to the intelligent and induſtrious 
Farmer. | , 2 
Wich Reſpe to the Manner of its Dreſſings, he is more to 
regard the Texture of the Soil, than its Colour: which laſt 
may be various, while the Subſtance is in a Manner the ſame. 
= If it be a clayey Loam, that is, a loamy Soil with too much 
of the Clay, let it be well plow'd, and broke thoroughly: then 
WT dreſs it with a Mixture of burnt Turf from a Heath, mixed 
with Lime and Hog's Dung. This Receipt I obtain'd from a 
Farmer in OxroRDSHIRE, who kept it as a Secret, and was 
= envy'd by all his Neighbours. In Buckxincramsnik they 
RS dreſs the ſame Soil with a Mixture of Cow Dung, ſharp Sand, 
and Aſhes of Furze from the Commons, and I have ſeen it 
ſucceed well, but not equal to the former Method. | 
When the loamy Soil is too ſandy, Clay may be us'd as 
= Manure; and at other Times River Mud mix'd with Dung 
3 2 rotted Turfs: this alſo I have ſeen praQtis'd very ſucceſs- 
tully. NOSE 
Wen the loamy Soil is in its own Nature well mix'd, and 
vo Ingredient over-bears the reſt, Dung in the common Way 
of uſing ſerves to refreſh it after it has been exhauſted by 
Crops: and as the Effect of this is but ſhort, the experienced 
Farmers plow in Horn-ſhavings bought in LON DON, together 
ith Hoofs and Skins of any Animals. Theſe not only give 
4 preat Strength and Heart to the Land, but their Effect is very 
laſting, F | 
When there is too much Earth in the loamy Soil, the beſt 
ef all Manures is Soot. This laid on in a moderate Quantity, 
ves that Soil the only Thing it wants, which is Warmth. 
bis Sort of Land receives the Manute kindly, and requirgs 
V 1 | oderate plowin L. | 7 | | 
When the loamy Soil has Stones in Abundance, whether 
= hey be of the Lime Stone or Pebble Kinds ; and whether it 
e called a gravelly or a ſtoney Loam, the vegetable Earth 
eng deficient, good mellow dunging is the Way. In this 
daſe, I adviſe the Farmer to bring out all the Dung from his 
ETON OTEL (7 aa, Yard, 
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Yard, Horſe Dung, Hog, j Cow, and Poultry Dung, and mix- 
ing it with Mud from the Bottoms of Rivers or cleanſings of 
Ditches, make it into a Heap in the Field. When he has a 
good Hill of this Mixture, let him cover it with freſh cut Turf, 
and leave it to mellow together. 
WMWWhen he is to ſpread this on the Ground, let him take a fit 
Seaſon: not lay it on in the midſt of Summer, for the Sun or 
Air to waſte its Strength, but toward Autumn, when the ſuc- 
ceeding Rains will waſh it into the Ground. Thus will he 
make a Soil, that is but unfruitful in itſelf, very rich; for theſe 


poor ſtony Loams, tho? barren in their own Nature, receive 


the Dreſſings kindly, and are thus made very fruitful. 
In ſome Parts of Surry, they have a very ſtiff clayey Loam, 
which they treat as follows. After a Fallow they ſow two 


Crops ; and lay down their Lands with Clover for three Years. 1 : 


At the End of this Time they dung it richly, and then it is fer- 
tile for ſeveral Years again. r 
In HERTFORDSHIRE they plow in Clover alone, or with 

Dung; and ſome ſow and plow in Buck Wheat; both which 
Methods have their Advantage, but they are not comparable 
to ſeveral of thoſe before mention'd. | 

I have treated the more largely of the loamy Soil, becauſe 
it is the moſt frequent, and is very various in its Kinds. No- 
thing concerns the Farmer ſo highly, as to underſtand its ſe- 
veral Natures, and the proper Management for each; which 
I have deliver'd from the Experience of ſeveral Perſons in 
different Counties, ſelecting from a great Quantity. of Obſer- 
vations in this Way, what ſeems to be confirmed by the moſt 
frequent Trials. Loam is thus made to ſuit all Sorts of Crops; 
an 2 4 its own Nature, very friendly to Graſs and Trees of 
all Kinds. 


CHAP. XV. Of ſandy Seite. 


T* HERE are ſome Parts of this Kingdom in which the 
- Covering of the Earth is for large Tracts together a bare 
Sand. Theſe are barren, for not only the Winds diſturb the 
Surface Common, and prevent the rooting of Plants (except 
a few ſtubborn Weeds that will grow in dry Sand, as others 
will on naked Rocks) but Sand alone can afford very little Nou- 
N to them: at the ſame Time that it burns up their 
oots. | A | 
This Sand where it is thus the uppermoſt Covering of the 
Farth, muſt be called the Soil in thoſe Places; but this is not 
what the Farmer is to underſtand in general by a ſand _—_ 
| | en 
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When we ſpeak practically, we mean by that Name a Soil in 
of EZ which Sand is predominant, altho' there be ſeveral other Earths 
54 * in the Mixture. From this great Quantity of Sand, theſe 


rf, WT Soils are all looſe and crumbly. This is the great Article of 
their Diſtinction: for that Soil I have already deſcribed, under 
fit che Name of a ſandy Loam, is not called a ſandy but a loamy 
or Soil, becauſe the Clay that is in it, notwithſtanding the great 
i =o ==" Ws of Sand, holds it together fo that it is not crumbly or 
© iooſe. | 
le The ſandy Soils are in the ſame Manner as thoſe of other 
ve RF Kinds, diſtinguiſh'd into ſeyeral Sorts according to their Colours. 
be three principal are the red, the yellow, and the white 
n, AT ſandy Soil. There is alſo a brown, but this is leſs regarded, 
o and is very barren. It is moſt common on Heaths, and con- 


ſiſts almoſt entirely of Sand alone, the Sand which compoſes it 
is white, but it gets this brown Caſt from a barren browniſh 
= Mould, which lies under the Heath and Furze Roots. 

= Theother Kinds have their Colours moſtly from the Sand 
iin their Compoſition, the three principal Colours of Sand being 


ch 

le red, yellow, and white: but ſometimes the Earth in their 
= Compoſition, prevail in Colour. | 

ſe Beſide the ſandy Soils called by that Name, there are others 


knovn by various Denominations in different Counties. As for 
- RE Inſtance, what are called red Land, and creachy Land in 
h RE NoxrhaurroxskiRk, are both ſandy Soils; and ſo is the 
cChiſely Land, of the fame County, tho? ſome call it a Loam. 
To theſe is to be added, what in BuckKINGH AMSHIRE they 
call the black ſandy Soil, and in HERTFORDSHIRE the black 
Sand. This might have been comprehended under the general 
Head already mentioned of ſandy Soils, to which the other In- 
gredients give the Colour; for it is not a black Sand that 1s the 
principal Ingredient in this Soil, but the Mould amongſt it gives 
the black Colour to the whole, though the Sand be whitiſh. 1 
have, however, named this Kind ſeparately, becauſe it is much 
{poken of in ſome Places. | 
The ſandy Soils in general are of their own Nature barren ; 
but they are capable of great Improvement in the Hands of 
the judicious Farmer. Any Crop whatſoever: will be ſooner 
burnt up in this than in any other Soil whatever naturally ; but 
with proper Dreſſing it ſupports them very well; this the in- 
duſtrious Farmer finds to his joyful Experience. 
As theſe Soils are dryer, ſo they are warmer than any other: 
and very happily for the Huſbandman, they keep their good 
Qualities after the Dreſſing, though they part with their bad 
ones. Thus the natural good 8 ot ſandy Soils, is to puſh 
| 3 1 8 any 
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any Crop very forward; but then their natural bad Quality is, 
that they ſoon after ſuffer it to be burnt up: now after due 
Dreſſings, they will preſerve their Crop, as already obſerved, 
as well as other Lands; but at the ſame Time they keep their 
natural forcing Quality ſo well under all theſe Dreſſings, that 
the Farmer if he manage well, may have two or three Crops 
from them ina Fer... INN 
Another Advantage of ſandy Soils is this, that of all others 
they are the leaſt productive of Weeds: and what they have on 
them are in general of the ſmaller Kinds; and eaſily deſtroyed. 
We ſee all Soils that are at all fit for Culture, have their Ad- 
vantages peculiar to themſelves: and there is none of them, 
but with due Management, will prove advantageous. | 
It is a farther Advantage of this Land, that it works eaſily 
under the Inſtruments of Huſbandry of all Kinds, and freely Mt 
receives Dreſſings. The rediſh ſandy Soils generally require 
moſt Manure, the black leaſt; the other two are in general 
about on an Equality. TON AIDE | 
No Soils receive Moiſture fo readily as ſandy ones, but 
they are the leaſt the better for it of any, becauſe as they ea- 
ſily let it in, ſo they freely let it out again. The Rains that 
fall on clayey Soils, frequently do not penetrate into them ; 
and thoſe that moiſten the ſandy, do not ſtay in them; unleſs 
there be a firm Layer underneath. WES 
The moſt common Layer under a ſandy Soil, is ſtony or 
gravelly, and this lets the Water thro? as faſt as the Sand itſelf; 
ſo that the Farmer's Truſt muſt be in his Manure, to give a 
Firmneſs and Body to the Soil, that it may of itſelf retain 
Moiſture enough for the Service of the Crop. 
The creachy Soil in Hu N TIN r oN and NoRTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE, which is one of the blackiſh Kinds, and is full of Pieces 
of Stone, and Bits of Sea Shells, as before obſerv'd, is ma- 
nur'd with Dung well rotted. And to this the moſt expert 
Farmers add Mud from the Ditches, or they cut good Turfs, 
and put them to rot among the Dung, and ſpread all together 
before Rains. „„ | 
The red Land of the ſame Counties, owes its Colour to a 
rediſh Sand, of which it is principally compos'd. There is a 
Mixture of very fine Farth with it, but there are alſo Lumps 
of concreted Sand, which they call Sand-Stones : theſe when 
they break with the Rains, and Tillage debaſe it, while the 
armer is improving it by his Manure. In ſome Places the 
vegetable Earth is mixed with the.Sand in a moderate Quan- 
tity, in ſome others, as about "HaLsToN, 'tis almoſt entire 


Sand. 
| The 
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is, rue Farmer in general may learn from the Practice of theſe 
ue Counties, how he is to treat ſuch Soils. Where the Soil is 
ed, pPooreſt in this Kind, it is generally deepeſt: and as it works 
eu eaſily, they plow it deep, and bury in it old Rags, and the 
nat ins of Animals with their Hoofs, and any other ſuch warm 
Natter; after this they ſpread their Dung, firſt mixing with 
it Mud out of the Ditches. Thus they give it Warmth at the 


Heart, and at the fame Time a Body and Richneſs nearer the 


* 


Surface. 5 
Wen this Land is fo very ſandy, I ſhow'd adviſe the Dreſſ- 
ing it with Clay. This wou'd make it a loamy Soil. We 
know the Value of thoſe Soils, and we know they conſiſt of 
Sand, Mould, and Clay. Here are the Sand, and more or 
leſs Mould ready, there wants only the Clay; which will freely 
enough incorporate with it, and make it ſufficiently firm. 
I) be chiſeſy Land, as they call it in our midland Counties, al- 
cho ſome account it a loamy, is more truly a ſandy Soil. It 
breaks as it falls from the Plow ;, and moulders with the leaſt 
EX Froſt: ſo that it has little of a clayey or loamy Nature. In 
== dry Summers alſo it is always a Powder. This is far from one 
of the worſt of the ſandy Soils. They dreſs it with Dung alone, 
and it yields excellent Crops. 
== Upon the whole, I ſhould propoſe a Mixture of Soils for all 
= theſe ſandy Lands. They want Body or Firmneſs; and this 
may be given them by Clay, or by richer Earths, ſpread over 
chem by way of Manure. This would be following Nature's 
= Courſe, and mixing up Ingredients as ſhe does. This Method 
= might be called making, rather than improving a Soil. g 
1 The fandy Soils in a wet Seaſon, proſper greatly with 
Wheat, Barley, or Oats :. but as this Succeſs depends on the 
Weather, the Huſbandman who runs the Hazard, unleſs he 
have very well improved them, muſt take his Chance. The 
{neſt and beſt taſted Turnips are thoſe which grow on theſe 
= >oils. And they are not only well flavour'd but found : Worms 
end other Inſects which deſtroy them, love a moiſt Earth 
= here they can burrow, and lie at eaſe : they are burnt up in 
= theſe Soils. | | 
_ Potatoes are very ſucceſsful in ſandy Soils; and it is well 
—_ known that none are ſo fit for Carrots : Peaſe, Vetches, and 
= Lentils, alſo thrive in theſe Soils exceedingly. And ſo do the 
foreign Graſſes, Saintfoin and Lucerne, which are Natives of 
warmer and drier Countries than ours. n 
4 In the great Reſpe& of Corn, as before obſerved, the Far- 
wer's Succeſs will altogether depend upop his Induſtry; for, 
L | fo Le though 
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though no Soils ſtand more in need of 2 they ne- * 
ver fail toreturp the Expence beſtowed on them tenfold.- ' + 
For Paſture Grounds, a ſandy Soil ſucceeds in Proportion ta 
the Degree of vegetable Earth that is among it: the poor red i 
Land of RowEzLL, and other Places in NokTHamPeToN- Ml 
SHIRE, yields very ſweet Graſs; but not a great deal of it, 
except in Proportion as it is improved by Manures : but when = 
there is a due Mixture of Earth, and the Farmer adds his 


Dreſſings of rich Dung, Mud, and the like, none ſucceeds i 


more to his ExpeQations, [ believe ſome of the fineſt Paſ- 


tures in the World, are to be ſeen in OxroRDSHIRE, and the 


Soil js generally a yellow ſandy one, but with a good large Pro- * 


portion of vegetable Earth; and the Farmers keep i it warm by Bl 


frequent Dreſſings. F 
In W oRCESTERSHIRE they have this Soil frequent in Paſ- Wi 
ture Grounds, and on opening the Earth, there is found to be 


a Layer of Gravel underneath. I hey have ſweet and fine | : 


Graſs here, and it grows moderately full; but in dry Seaſons Wl 
it burns up: however, it quickly recovers itſelf on the leaſt 
Rain. They dreſs it here with Dung in a coarſe Way: if 
they were more careful in that Reſpect, they would have a 
much larger Produce. 2 

In LANCASHIRE they have a ſandy Soil of a particular 2 
Kind; they call it Foxglove Earth. It is a tender brown Soil, 
full of a ſharp Sand, and with little other Mixture than a fine 
vegetable Mould. This affords them very good Paſtures. In 
general the Graſs is ſweeteſt that grows on theſe Soils. 

With re 2 to Trees, the ſandy Soil is not greatly to be 
prais'd for the larger Growths. The Beech ſucceeds beſt in it. 
And the Hazel, the Holly, and ſome others of the Shrub 
Claſs, will bardly thrive in any other; for my reſt it wants 

© There is neither Firmneſs in it to ve good Hold to 
their Roots, Richneſs to ſupply them with Nouriſhiment, nor 
Cloſeneſs to hold Water. It may be proper enough to raiſe 
Seedlings which are to be tranſplanted to richer Soils ; but 
otherwiſe it is of little Uſe in that Way. 


CHAP. XVI. Of gravelly and ftony Soli 


rf this, as in the foregoing Chapters, it is neceſſary to pre- 
miſe, that there is a great Difference between what is called 
4 prayelly Soil, and a Bed of Gravel. 
Gravel is very frequent at ſmall Depths in the Earth, and 
ſometimes i it is ſeep in the ſame Manner at the Surface: that 
15, naked, and without any Mixture of Earth. What is called 
| | Grant 
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ravel, is a Clufter or Quantity of Flints and Pebbles. Theſe, 


ven they happen to make the upper Surface of the Earth, lie 
n the Place of a Soil, tho? they cannot be called a Soil properly. 
| 7 They can afford no Nouriſhment for Plants, nor do any grow 
wild among them, except upon the Sea Shore ſome few that 
have Roots ſo long they penetrate into the Ground underneath, 
4 © thro' a Foot or two Depth of theſe looſe Stones, 


Such a Covering of the Earth therefore, compos'd of Num- 


bers of Flints and Pebbles alone, is Gravel: but, as in the for- 
mer Caſes, a gravelly Soil is a Compoſition of Mould, Sand, 
3 25 Clay, or ſome other Subſtance with this Gravel. 


The Soil thus compos'd, is diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Kinds, 


according to the Nature of the Earthy, or other Matter that is 
mixed with it; and hence the Farmers name theſe different 
Kinds, clayey Gravels, loamy Gravels, or ſandy Gravels : 
they might add another Sort to be called marly Gravels; for 
I have obſerv'd in HuxnTiNGTONSHIRE, a Soil compoſed of 


| 1 © a ſandy Marle and Gravel, with no other Admixture, This 


WE turn'd to little Account in the Hand of the Farmer who 


rented the Land, for he did not know how to dreſs it. The 
Rains waſh'd down the Marle to the Bottom of the Bed, with- 


B in a few Weeks after every Plowing, and the Gravel remain'd 


in a Manner naked; but I am convinced had he dreſs'd this 
Land with a clayey Loam by way of Manure, it would have 
given it a Body: the Marle would have blended with the 
Dreſſing; and they would together have made a Bed capable 
to hold the Pebbles. Thus a new Kind of Soil would have 


: Y been made, not unlike what they call a ſtony Loam in ſome 


Counties, which I have ſeen very fruitful, 

[ give this Advice to the Farmer, who ſhall have a gravelly 
Soil of this Kind upon his Hands, from Reaſon and Opinion, 
not from Experience, or any Thing I have ſeen; but I do not 

ueſtion it would prove ſucceſsful. | 
As theſe Soils conſiſt of Gravel and earthy Matter, they are 
in 1 better or worſe, as that earthy Part is in a greater or 
leſſer Proportion. There is ſomething in the Kind of Earth, 
but the Gravel is in itſelf ſo entirely barren, that the great Ar- 
ticle of Difference lies in the Proportion. 8 

When gravelly Soils are very poor, it is almoſt vain to try 
to improve them. When they have any tolerable Mixture of 
Mould, it will help to detain the Manure, be it what it will; 
but when there is very little, the Dreſſings be what they will, 
waſh through them. The Farmers are in many Places ſo ſen- 
ible of this, that they let ſuch Lands lie idle. 1 
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In ſome Places the Gravel in theſe Soils, conſiſts wholly of 
ſmooth round Pebbles, and in others there is a Mixture of ir- 
regular Stones among them. In many Places alſo, there are 
Lands in which the Soil is compos'd altogether of theſe irre- 
gular Stones and Mould, without a ſingle Pebble or Flint a- 
mong them. Through Careleſſneſs this is called alſo a gra- 
velly Soil, tho? it ought to be called a ſtony Soil, theſe 
ſtony Lumps being broken Pieces of Lime Stone, or other 
rocky Stones. 

This is a much better Soil than the other, becauſe there is a 
Warmth in the Nature of Lime Stone; and becauſe being of 
an une ven Shape, they mix better with the Mould, and re- 
main more firmly in it than the Pebbles, whoſe Roundneſs and 
»moothneſs makes them liable to fall out continually. 

The Soil called in BEDTORDSHIRE, and the neighbouring 
Counties, kealy Land, is of this Kind; and it is tolerably 
fertile. Barley ſucceeds very well upon it. They manure it 
with common Dung, and it receives and retains that Dreſſing 
very well, always keeping its Condition tho' very full of 
Stones, 

The clayey Gravels are a tough and diſagreeable Soil. The 
Pebbles break the Subſtance of the Clay, and give way for the 
Rains to come in, and for the Roots of Plants to penetrate, 
but there wants a Mixture of Earth for the Foundation and 
Support of the Growth. 

"Theſe are beſt manur'd with Marle, but a right Kind is to 
be choſen, It muſt be the light brittle Marle that moulders 
to Powder in Water. The larger Stones ſhould be pick'd off 
theſe Lands, and this Dreſſing repeated at convenient Times, 
and with this Aſſiſtance few Soils exceed it in Fertility. 

Loamy Gravels are in their Nature preferable greatly to 
the former; they are a Mixture of Clay, Sand, fine Earth, 
and Pebbles: the larger Stones are to be pick'd off from theſe, 
and the Land is to be dreſs'd in the fame Manner as the poorer 
Sort of loamy Soils, as has been ſhewn already. | 

Ihe ſandy Gravels when they are beſt, are but very indif- 
ferent Soils, that is, when there is the greateſt Proportion of 
the fine Earth mixed with the Sand and the Pebbles; but when 
they are poor in their Kind, they are hardly worth cultivating, 
tor the Rain wafhes the Sand down among the Pebbles, and 
the Manure with it; and the Soil gets into the Condition of à 


native and naked Gravel, fuch as has been before mention'd. . 


Ik the Farmer have ſuch Land upon his Hands, or chuſe to 
meddle with it, he muſt propoſe to be at à great deal of Ex- 
pence, before he can expect any conſiderable: Return. The 


only 
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only reaſonable Way of going about an Improvement, is firſt 
to make.a Loam of it, and then to enrich it with Dung and 
other Materials. ' | | 72 

This is the View he muſt have in his Work, and to this 
Purpoſe he muſt begin by dreſſing it with Clay. This he muſt 
take Care to incorporate well with the Sand and Pebbles, and 
when he has made it as it were a different Soil by theſe Means, 
he muſt dung it well, for now it will hold the Manure ; or if 
Marle can be had, that will be an excellent Dreſſing. | 

By this Means he will bring it to be fruitful, but this 1s a 
Work of Time, and by his Labour, he rather makes a new 
Soil than improves the former. | 

In OxrorDSHIRE they have ſandy Gravels with a ve 
ſmall Mixture of Earth, ſo that they hardly ſtand the Effet 
of heavy Showers, which make them often look at the Top 
like a bare Gravel. 

When the OxForpsnirE Farmer undertakes a Piece of 
Ground of this Kind, if he find it in this naked Condition, 
and without ſo much as Graſs upon it; the firſt Thing he 
does, he folds his Sheep upon it in Winter, and ſprinkles it 
with Hay-ſeed among the Dung. If the folding be not ſuffi- 
cient, he adds ſome freſh Dung, or old Straw or Thatch : 
or ſometimes without folding at all, he ſpreads ſome com- 
mon Dung, or the Bottom of an old Hay- ſtack: in this latter 
Caſe, he truſts to the Hay-ſeed that is fallen from the Stack, 
but if it be only Dung, he uſes to ſprinkle Hay-ſeed with it, 
that there may be Graſs as well as Nouriſhment for it. | 

They always find that if theſe Sorts of Lands have no 
Sward upon them before they are fallow'd, they will bear 2 
great Quantity of Weeds, but a very ſlender Crop of Corn. 
They fallow in Autumn or Winter as the Sward directs 
them. If it be a Winter fallowing, they never ftir it again 
fill they plow it up to ſow it with Barley, and Experience 
ſhews, as I have frequently ſeen, that this Practice does better 
than finer Tilling. After this they muſt be kept well in Heart 
with Manure, but if that be done, they yield good Crops. 


| When worn out, they lay them down with Clover or Ray 


Graſs. In ſome Places they fallow them every other Year, 
except they ſow Peaſe upon them. | 

If inſtead of finding this Land bare, the Farmer ſees it full 
of Weeds, he begins with fallowing it at once, and afterwards 
proceeds as before. $ 
I don't give theſe as the beſt Methods; but I have ſeen them 


practis'd with Succeſs. However, I think thoſe before laid 


gown, as they are founded upon better Principles in Nn, 
| | an 
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and confirm'd in the ſame Manner by Tryals, deſerve the 
greateſt Regard. In ſhort, the Buſineſs with a gravelly Soil, 
where it is poor, naked, and hungry, is to give it Earth, and 
take Care afterwards when a Soil is in this Manner made, to 
improve it by enriching Manure; in the ſame Manner as if 
Nature had done the reſt. 

In BzeprorDSHIRE, where they have ſome clayey Gra- 
vels, they dreſs them in a Way different from all thoſe hi- 
therto named. Their Manure is Chalk, and they blend this 
well with the Soil by frequent Plowings. Experience ſhews 
this to be no bad Method, and upon a fair Compariſon between 
the Crops of theſe Lands, and of thoſe of a like Nature 
dreſs'd with Marte, the Difference appears to be, that the Ef- 
fe of the Marle is greater at firſt, but that of the Chalk is 
more laſting. 'The Farmer therefore who has both theſe 
Kinds of Dreſſings in his Power, is to be guided in the Choice 
by his own Circumſtances. | 

They have an Opinion, that the Effect of Chalk, tho? it 
laſts ſo long, yet is fatal to the Land in the End; but this is a 
Miſtake. It 1$owing either to their not ſeeing far enough be- 
fore them; or to their Ignorance of a proper Management at 
the End of the Time. 

It is true, that the Strength which Chalk gives to a clayey 
Gravel, tho? it laſts a great while, does not hold for ever: 
but is this a wonder! To be ſure, Land dreſs'd any way will 
wear out at laſt, but when it comes to this, let it be laid down 
for Clover or Ray Graſs; and proceed as before directed. 

The Farmers ſeeing the Effect of Chalk ſo great, think it 
will hold for ever, and their own Folly is the Cauſe of the 
Complaint. | 
In general, the gravelly Soils need leſs plowing than many 
others, Thoſe of the __—_ demand more than the 
reſt ; the ſandy very little. They are all forward Soils: but 
in different Degrees according to their Natures: the ſand 


Gravel puſhes the Growth as much as any whatſoever. It 


requires a great deal of Care in Dreſſing ; but when that is 
done, it anſwers very well: it is a light ſweet Soil, and is hurt 
by much plowing. | | | 
The expenſive warm Dreſſings brought from Loxpox, 
ſuch as Horn-ſhavings, Coneyclipings, and the like, lie a 
great while in theſe Soils, and continue their Efficacy. On the 
other hand, the folding of Sheep on them takes the quickeſt 
Effect, but it is the ſooneſt exhauſted. The Farmer who at- 
tends to this, will ſee that there is no giving a general Advice 
on this Head, but that he muſt conſider his own Situation, 5 
| . 7. we 
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well as the Condition of the Soil. One, Manure may be pro- 
per if he be like to hold the Land a great while, another if 
his Time be uncertain : for there is no Occaſion that he ſhould 
be at a great Expence, for his Succeſſor to reap the Profit; as 
often happens. 

Where the Gravel is ſandy and with a little Clay, the beſt 
Dreſſing of all others is pure ſoft Mud from the cleaning of 
Ditches; when the Clay is in a greater Proportion, Marle is 
better; and when yet more then Chalk is to be uſed as ſaid 
before. Let not any one ſay I here repeat what was ſaid before. 
The Circumſtances vary by ſmall Degrees. I would give the 
practical Farmer Advice in all: and I had rather be ſuperfluous 
than deficient. 

In fine, the Fruitfulneſs of a gravelly Soil of any of theſe 
Kinds, when rightly manag'd, is ſurprizing. Few Lands 
produce better Crops of Wheat, and it is a ſtrange Sight to 
ſee the Corn growing ſo thick, where there ſeems to be no- 
thing but Pebbles: but the Caſe is this, there is Earth at a 
little Depth, and the Roots of the Corn are fix'd in it al- 
though their Stalks ſtand up only among the Stones. When 
a Soil of this Kind is perfectly manag'd, the Manure proper, 
and laid on in a right Manner, and at a proper Seaſon, the 
Rains waſh in all its Richneſs, and the Roots have it: in the 
mean 'Time that the Gravel which ſeems naked above, de- 
fends thoſe Roots from being burnt by the Sun, and keeps a 
continual Moiſture, in ſome Degree like what is ſeen under a 
Stone or Board that lies on the Ground, which feeds the Stalk 
and Ear every Moment. 

The ſtony and gravelly Soils have an Advantage in this 
Reſpect, over all others; which the Farmer never fails to 
find, when he brings them in other ReſpeQs to a level with 
the others by his Dreſſings. 

The gravelly Soils in general, uce a ſweet Graſs in 
Paſture Grounds, and when dreſs'd according to their ſeveral 
Kinds, with Mud, Dung, or Marle, they will yield it in a 
fair Oy: but the Farmer is to take Notice of this, that 
there is no Soil for Paſturage that requires more Care than this 
does, otherwiſe, however good at. , it may deceive his 
ExpeCtions. 

or the Manure of Paſture Grounds on a gravelly Soil, 
there is nothing like a Mixture of mellow Dung, pure Ditch. 
Mud that has little or no Sand in it, and the Bottoms of old 
Hayſtacks. This ſpread at a Seaſon when there is a Proſpect 
of Rains to waſh it gradually in, has a prodigious * | 
| rees 
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Trees ſucceed in this Soil rather in Proportion to what is 
underneath it, than to the Soil itſelf; The Beech often grows 
well in it, and the Aſh. In ſome Places the Elm; but not 
univerſally. The Farmer may obſerve, however, that he 
need never be afraid of Trees in theſe light Soils hurting his 
Corn; for they ſeek their Nouriſhment at a greater Depth. 


CH AP. XVIL Of chalkey Soils. 


S there are naked Sand, and naked Gravel in ſome 

Places, on the Surface of the Earth; in the ſame 
Manner there is frequently naked and almoſt pure Chalk: 
and there are Parts of ENGLAND in which the Farmers are at 
the Expence of cultivating it; the Rent being low. But this 
is not what we mean in general by a chalkey Soil. We expreſs 
by that Name a Soil in which Chalk is a principal Ingredient ; 
but where, as in the other Inſtances; there are other earthy 
Subſtances mix'd with it. 3 

A chalkey Soil diſcovers itſelf to the Eye; none more 
plainly: its Whiteneſs cannot be miſtaken. There are white 
clayey Soils, as has been obſerv'd before, but they look darker 
for Rain; whereas the chalkey Lands appear the whiter. 
There is alſo a Greaſineſs in the Look of the Clays of this 
Colour, which diſtinguiſhes them from the others. 

The chalkey Soils differ more in their ſeveral Kinds than any 
of the others. In thoſe all the Difference ariſes from the 
Matter which is mix'd with the main Ingredient ; but in theſe 
that principal Subſtance differs greatly itſelf in various Places. 
For Inſtance, Gravel is Gravel, and Sand is Sand, whatever 
is mix'd with them; nor is there much Difference between 
the Gravel of this Place, and the Gravel of another ; but 
Chalk varies greatly in its Nature and Qualities. There is 
ſome as hard as a Stone, and others as ſoft as Marle. Yet we 
call all theſe by the ſame Name, Chalk. - 

In other Words, there is Chalk to be met with in ENGLAND, 
from the Hardneſs of a good firm Stone, ſuch as requires a 
ſmart Blow of a Hammer to break it, down to the Softneſs of 
Marle, that may be crumbled to Pieces in one's Hands : now, 
as the chalkey Soils in ſome Places may have one of the hard 
or ſtony Chalks for their Foundation; and in others, may be 
compos'd principally of the ſoft Kind: this makes a great 
Difference in their Nature, and in the Management they 
require, independently of the ſeveral other Matters in the 
Mixture. | i R 
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It is neceſſary to name theſe Differences in thoſe Soils 
which go by the ſame Name, to the Farmer, and it will be 
neceſſary. for him to regard them nicely ; otherwiſe all In- 
ſtruction will anſwer no Purpoſe to him. One chalkey Soil 
may be little improved by that Method, which in the greateſt 
Degree enriches another; and he will learn nothing from all 
the Experiences of others on this Head, if he do not exactly 
underſtand on which of the Kinds of Soil compriz'd under 
this extenſive Term, each was ſeverally employed. 

In general, according as the Chalk is harder in theſe Lands, 
the Soil is the worſe : and it is better as a ſofter Chalk is in the 
Compoſition. | 

The ſofteſt Kind of Chalk, which, as I have ſaid, may be 
rub'd to Pieces in one's Hands, is frequently in theſe Soils, 


i 2: mixt with a fatty and ſomewhat tough Subſtance, which 


converts it into a kind of marley Earth. This is really a 
Mixture of a greyiſh Clay and Chalk, and this is naturally 
the richeſt of all the chalkey Soils. It is alſo the eaſieſt 
worked. | | 
A few Plowings do on this Kind of chalkey Soil ; and a lit- 
tle Manure. 'They have it on the Sides of Hills in many 
Places in BPDTrORDSHRT, and the adjoining Counties. 
They dreſs it at a ſmall Expence, and it produces great Crops. 
When the chalkey Soil is of this ſoft Kind, it is to be plow'd 
deep, tho* not often: on the contrary, the harder chalkey 
Soils are to be plow'd but ſhallow. _ | 
It is a great Advantage of chalkey Soils, that they are the 
leaſt of any over-run with Weeds. What they principally 
produce are Poppies, May Weed, and a few other of the 
ſlight rooted and annual Kinds. The pooreſt Kinds are eaſily 
got into Order; and what is ſpent in Manure, is in a great 
Meaſure ſav'd in Labour. 
In OxForDSHIRE they are fond of throwing this Land up 
in Ridges; and in this they are right. The Farmer of ano- 
ther County laughs at them, ſuppoſing they do it for Dry- 
neſs, which is not needful ; but their Forefathers who in- 
vented the Practice did it for Warmth : and their Deſcend- 
ants who follow the fame Courſe find the Advantages, though 
they don't know the Reaſon. | | | 
When it is of the harder Kind, they dreſs it with half 
rotten Dung; and when of the ſofter Sort, they lay on fine 
Mud, and a little well rotted mellow Dung with it. This 
melts into the Soil with the Rains, and gives it a ſurpriſing 
Fertility. | 
What: 
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What they call in many Counties a malmy, or maumy 
Soil, is one of theſe chalkey Lands: it is compos'd of a ſoft 
Chalk, and a white Clay together, with a little ſharp Sand: 
This Mixture naturally makes it ſoft and tender; for the 
white Clay is not tough in the Manner of the others, as has 
been ſhewn already, and the Sand makes it more brittle. lt 
falls to Pieces in plowing, ſo that it needs but little of that 
Exerciſe : and it crumbles with the leaſt Froſt, 

This Soil is by Nature in the Condition that many other 
of the chalkey ones are brought to by Manure and Dreſſing : x 
and the Farmer ſeeing the natural Fruitfulneſs of this, will 
know he cannot do better with many of his leaner chalkey 
Soils, than bring them as near as he can to the Condition of 


this; adding by Art what they want in Nature. 7 

This ſoft chalkey Soil is to be laid in Ridges for Dryneſs, 
and for Warmth. It requires leſs Manure than many others.. 
And the beſt is rotten Dung. 0 


The lighter and looſer a chalkey Soil is, the leſs plowing 
it requires: and if the Farmer wants to give it more than 
needful, ſuppoſing it will ſtill do good, he is to be informed, . 
that he will ſpoil it. Too much plowing in theſe Soils, is as ⁵ 
miſchievous as too little in the clayey. If theſe be broke tou 
fine, they will not have a ſufficient Body to ſupport the Roots 
of the Corn, but it will fall down before the leaſt Wind, and 
be deſtroyed. 

For chalkey Soils in general, no kind of Dreſſing is fo 
good as that which is given by folding Sheep upon them: for 
this is a Manure that quickly gets into Land: and this light 
Soil the moſt readily of all receives it; and yet it has Body a 
enough to detain, and take Advantage of all its Richneſs. "= 

There is alſo another Advantage in this Practice, which is, 
that the continual treading of the Sheep preſſes the Ground, 
and gives it a Firmneſs which all theſe Soils want,. from the 
Nature of their Compoſition. x 

In OxroRD8HIRE they plow in old Rags, by way of Ma- 
nure, upon the poorer of their chalkey Soils, and that with 

t Succeſs. a NT 207 1b 

When. the chalkey Soil has a Mixture of a tough Clay, as 
is often the Caſe, it becomes one of the moſt binding Earths 
the Farmer has to do with. The Manure for this Land is 
well rotted Dung, with Pit Sand among it: this gives it a 
a Shortneſs with the Richneſs, and makes it work: eaſy, and 
L 

In HxRTTrORDSHIRE the Advantage of Soot is ſo well 
known as a Manure, that there are few Soils on which ther 
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ao not uſe it. They find it a very rich Dreſſing for the 
WT pooreſt of their chalkey Soils. 

== They alſo uſe here the OxrorpsniIRE Manure of old 
Rags; but they lay them on differently. They don't plow 


chem in as in that County; but firſt chop them to Pieces, 
and then ſprinkle them on by Hand. The Rains ſoon rot 
chem, and carry in their very Jubſtance to the Soil, where it 
proves a rich Manure. Twenty Buſhels of Soot will go as 
far as Five Hundred Weight of Rags; the Effect of the 


EX Soot is quicker, but that of the Rags is more laſting. 
The beſt Crops on the chalkey Soils when well manur'd, 


; are Wheat and Barley. In OxrorpsnirE they make this 
Conſtant Difference between the clayey and the chalkey Soil: 


that on the firſt they ſow Beans after the Wheat, and on the 
latter, Peaſe ; which ſeldom fail of yielding a great Growth. 
== The Farmer ought to keep a conſtant regard to the Wea- 
cher, when he is about to ſow his chalkey Soils. It is of 
great Importance to him to ſow in a fair and ſettled Seaſon : 
for any Quantity of Rain falling ſoon after the Sowing, will 


bind ſome of theſe Soils ſo hard, that the Seed will be loſt. 


=== Oats do very well upon theſe Soils, but not like Wheat or 
Barley; and of the two laſt the Wheat is the moſt to be de- 
= pcnded upon. The Barley that has grown upon chalkey 
Lands, is prefer'd by the Malfter to that of any other Som 


WT whatſoever; but this is a Crop that does not make ſuch cer- 
tain Returns, the Farmer that chuſes it muſt ſtand the Ha- 


ard; for ſometimes it fails ſtrangely. 
Rye alſo ſucceeds on a chalkey Soil properly dreſs'd: na 
= where better. | | 
t is not only Peaſe that grow ſo freely upon theſe Soils 
they agree in a particular Manner with all the Pulſe Kinds. 
Tares and Lentils will grow well upon the very pooreſt of 
= theſe Chalks. ; 
No Soil better nouriſhes the - tenderer of the Graſles; 
Clover does not do well except upon the richer Kinds; but in 
general, the Saintfoin, and the other fine Graſſes, ſucceed 
upon them to Admiration, becauſe of the Lightneſs ; par- 
ticularly the Saintfoin, whoſe long Root pierces to a great 
Depth, and will therefore find Moiſture and Nouriſhment, 
when all is dry and parch'd on the Surface. | | 

Chalkey Soils are not the moſt favourable for large Growths 
of common Graſs for Hay ; but they furniſh a ſweet Kind 
tor Paſturage; and the better Sorts of them when dreſs'd 
properly with Mud and rich Dung, will afford very fair and 
tall Graſs. But it is a Soil — found in hilly * 
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and that ſeems deſtin'd by Nature for the Plow; rather than 
for the Growth of Trees or Graſs. 


CHAP. XVIIL Of mellow Earth. 


any other; yet not entirely above the Neceſſity. 
As the Souls laſt treated of, the chalkey Kinds, are natu- 


rally met with on Hills; the Seat of this is in the Valleys 
and low Grounds; and as thoſe ſeemed deſtin'd by Nature 


for the Plow, theſe are in the ſame Manner for Paſture. 


This is its Condition in its moſt pure and entire State; but 
there are ſeveral Kinds of this Soil, as well as of the other, 
altho? they have hitherto been leſs taken Notice of, and ſome | 
of theſe are found on higher Situations, and admit the Plow ; 


and yield large Crops of Corn. 


hat is properly called Mould, is found in its moſt pure 
State under the Turf in Fenny Countries. Here there is 


neither Clay, Stone, nor even Sand amongſt it. In other 
Places it is mix'd in a greater or leſſer Degree with one or - 


ther of theſe. 


Properly ſpeaking it is to be called Mould only, in this 


State, as Gravel, Chalk, Clay, and the reſt are only called 
by thoſe Names ſimply when they are pure : and as they when 
mixt with other Ingredients make the gravelly and other 
Soils nam'd from them; fo when this Mould is found mix'd 
with Clay, Sand, or the like, it conſtitutes many of the or- 
dinary Kinds of Soil. But theſe are not called mouldy Soils, 
but mellow Earths. So Cuſtom has eſtabliſh*d. 
It is only, however, when the Mould is in the greateſt 
Quantity, that theſe Mixtures have the Name of mellow 
Earths: when the Sand is in the greateſt Quantity, the 
Soil is called ſandy ; when Clay, it is called a clayey Soil. For 
the Mixture of Mould when ſmall, does not give a Name to 
the Soils ; but, as before obſerv'd, converts the naked Gravel, 
or py Clay, or the reſt into a Soil. | 
have ſpoken all along of a pure vegetable Earth being 
mixꝰd with theſe ſeveral Ingredients in the Formation of Soils. 
This Mould which is the Foundation of the mellow Earths, 
is that vegetable Earth. I have faid at firſt that it is ſcarce e- 
ver found entirely pure: but there are Places where it is ſuffi- 


ciently near Purity, to give a full Knowledge of its Ns 


7. 


* 


= £3 
if 


E come in the laſt Place to the Conſideration of that 
Soil which is called Mould or mellow Earth ; the Rich- 
eſt in its own Nature of all; and needing leſs Dreſſings than 
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Fe Gardiners frequently deſire to have the vegetable 
*X Earth pure; and on this Occaſion they ſeek for it in old Wil- 


XX lows, and other decay'd Trees. hat they find in theſe 
Places they call Virgin Earth, and pure Earth. It comes the 
neareſt what we mean by pure vegetable Earth: and we meet 
EXE with this Mould in ſome of the Fenny Countries very like it 
in all Reſpects. 


In LINcoLNSHIRE their fine Fen Land is of this Soil. 


A fine black Mould lies under the Turf in a Bed of very con- 
ſiderable Thickneſs, It is light, looſe, and black, and one 
EXE ſcarce perceives any other Mixture in it but a little Sand, and 
that indeed is very little. It is ſpungy when wet, and when 


dry it eaſily moulders to Powder, and the ſmall Quantity of 
and lies naked among the reſt. 
Some imagine Turf or Peat to be the natural Surface of all 


. : the Fen Lands, but that is owing to their Unacquaintance 
vith the Matter. The right Turf or Peat is compos'd of 


5 decay'd Stalks of Plants, and other vegetable Subſtances, 
vith a bituminous Matter that holds them together: it lies 
Nat ſome little Depth; and this fine black Mould in the rich 


fenny Lands lies over it, and immediately under the Sward. 


5 There is no Soil in the World ſo fertile, or ſo rich, as this 
Kind of Fen Land, and it is owing to the Excellence and Pu- 


WT rity of this Soil, which conſiſts of ſcarce any Thing but ve- 


25 getable Earth. Too much wet affects it greatly: and as it 


lies uſually in theſe low Places, it is very ſubject to this In- 
convenience; otherwiſe it would be preferable to all other 


Soils in the Eye of the Farmer. 
In the fenny Countries where this Soil is frequent, they call 


WT it moory Land; and they value it very highly when it can 


be tolerably preſerv'd from wet. 

= This is the pure and perfect Soil of the Fens, when they 
are not any way ſpoil'd. But beſide this, there is another 
mellow Earth in the ſame Situations, which they call Fen 
Land; this is a Name they give alſo in ſome Places to the 
laſt deſcribed ; but, as they uſe it in ſome Places for the other, 
as diſtinguiſh'd from that by its Compoſition, and as it has no 
other Name, we muſt be content to call it by this to avoid 

gs Confuſion. ROS | 
This Fen Land is a mellow Earth compos'd of the fine 
black Mould juſt mention'd, and a tough blackiſh blue Clay. 
leis black and ſoft: and has at a Diſtance very much the Ap- 
pearance of the other. This is next to the moory Land, the 
ncheſt Soil that is known for Paſturage. It needs little Ma- 
7 + 600 _ 
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always the beſt Example it can follow, 
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nure, and in moſt Places Nature takes Care of that Article. 
It generally lies in the Reach of being overflow'd by the Ri. 
vers, when ſwelled by Land Floods; and as this Water ſtands 


upon the Lands ſome time, it leaves a fine rich Mud at its 
going off, which ſerves in the Place of Manure: and is bet- 
ter ſpread and let into the Ground by the Water wherein it 
is brought, than it could be by all the Farmer's Toil and In- 
genuity. TY 


Weread of the River Nile in Eo vr overflowing their RR 


low Lands, and leaving its Mud, which ſaves the Farmer's 
Labour, and occaſions the great Fertility of the Soil. The 
ſame Thing in a leſſer Degree happens in theſe Fen Countries 
after every Inundation. . 
The Fen Land when dry, is tolerably firm and hard; and 
it then looks of a ſomewhat paler Colour: when wet it is 


blackiſh, and is ſoft and mellow, but with ſome "Toughneſs, 


It has alſo a Smell at this Time like the Mud of a Pond in 


Summer, when the Sun has newly dried up the Water. This 


Soil is more apt to be wet than the moory Land, becauſe it 
has a deep Bed of Clay at the Bottom, and has too much Clay 


in its own Compoſition to part with Water ſuddenly. 


It is alſo ſingular, that in the Fen Land there is no Sand. . A 
This is an Ingredient almoſt univerſal in other Soils ; but in 


the true Fen Land, there 1s not a Grain of it to be found. 


This Soil, though called Fen Land, becauſe uſually found {Ml 


in the Low Country, ſometimes alſo is met with in the high- 


er Paſtures: but it is never ſo fruitful then as in the low ; 


Grounds, though it be evidently the fame in its Nature and WW 


' Compoſition. 


I have particularly taken Notice of this about the Fdges of : 3 
the Fens, where the fame Land or Soil that has run under the 


Turf in a low Meadow, has been continued through an ad- 
joining Paſture which was a little riſing. The Paſture in this 
Caſe never is ſo rich as the Meadow, and the Reaſon of this 
is certainly, becauſe the Paſture Ground was out of the 
Reach of the Land Floods, which, running over the other 
Ground at times, left the Mud upon it to enrich its Nature. 


The practical Farmer may learn by this, what he is to do | 


with a Paſture which lies ſomewhat high, and has this Fen 
Land Soil. Heis todreſs it with Mud from the Bottoms of 
Rivers or Ponds, ſpreading it thin before Rain, that it may 
be waſh'd into the Ground; it is thus Nature enriches theſe 
Lands by the Overflowings of the neighbouring Rivers, and 
in this Manner Art may imitate her Proceedings; which are 


'The 
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The Effect of the Mud thus waſh'd into the Fen Land 


1 : Soil, is to make it more and more like the Moory Soil, 
which is the richeſt of all others. 


have already mention'd in the general Account of Soils, 


one which in NokTHAMPTONSHIRE they call Henmould : 
this is common in the richeſt Paſtures of that and the neigh- 
bouring Counties, and is little other than the moory Land 
taken out of its low Situation. It is blackiſh, light, and fine, 
and is compos'd of the ſame fine black Mould with the other, 
only there is more of the Sand in the Compoſition. 


We find this Soil principally, and in its greateſt Perfection, 


I | in thoſe Paſture Grounds that lie toward the Bottoms of Hills ; 


I ſay in Paſture Grounds, for the Farmers who are acquainted 


with its Nature, do not chuſe to plow it : for, notwithſtand- 
ing its Fertility, it wants a Body to ſupport the Roots of the 


Corn. 


In LaxcASHIRE and the adjoining Counties, they have a 
Soil which they value exceedingly for its Fertility, and which 
they call the black Soil from its Colour. This is compos'd 
for the greateſt Part, of the ſame fine black Mould with the 
moory Land, but it has a larger Proportion of Sand, and 
ſome Clay among it. To ſpeak exactly, the black Soil of 
LANCASHIRE is compos'd of the Mould and Loam : accord- 
ing to this Compoſition, it differs both from the Moory Land 
and the Fen Land. For the firſt of theſe has ſome Sand in it, 
and no Clay; the other has a great deal of Clay and no Sand. 
This having both, is of a different Nature. 

The black Soil in LAN CASHIRE is not only very rich in 
Meadow and Paſture Ground, but in Corn Lands. The 
Clay in its Compoſition, is ſufficient to give it a Firmneſs 
enough to ſupport the Crop; the want of which is the Occa- 
ſion that the rich Henmould of the other Counties before men- 
tion'd, cannot be us'd for Corn. | 

In the ſame Part of the Kingdom they have alſo a rich 
Farth which they call the Foxglove Soil. They are, not fo 
exact in theſe Names as they ſhould be; but I ſhall always en- 
deavour to explain them as well as I can, my Intent in theſe 
Things being to make the Farmer of one County underſtand 
him of another. 

In LaNnCASHIRE they in general give the Name of Fox- 
glove Earth to a ſandy Soil of a brown Colour, and tolerably 
rich: but in ſome Parts of that County, and in general 
throughout CHESHIRR, they call an Earth by that Name, 
which greatly exceeds the other in Fertility, This laſt Fox- 
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nure, and in moſt Places Nature takes Care of that Article. 
It generally lies in the Reach of being overflow'd by the Ri- 


vers, when ſwelled by Land Floods; and as this Water ſtand; 


upon the Lands ſome time, it leaves a fine rich Mud at its 


going off, which ſerves in the Place of Manure : and 1s bet- 


ter ſpread and let into the Ground by the Water wherein it 


is brought, than it could be by all the Farmer's Toil and In- 
genuity. 


We read of the River Nile in Eo vr overflowing theit 


low Lands, and leaving its Mud, which ſaves the Farmers 
Labour, and occaſions the great Fertility of the Soil. "The 


ſame Thing in a leſſer Degree happens in theſe Fen Countries 
after every Inundation. 


The Fen Land when dry, is tolerably firm and hard; and 2 
it then looks of a ſomewhat paler Colour: when wet it | 


blackiſh, and is ſoft and mellow, but with ſome "Toughneſs. 
It has alſo a Smell at this Time like the Mud of a Pond in 
Summer, when the Sun has newly dried up the Water. This 
Soil is more apt to be wet than the moory Land, becauſe it 
has a deep Bed of Clay at the Bottom, and has too much Clay 


in its own Compoſition to part with Water ſuddenly. 


It is alſo ſingular, that in the Fen Land there 1s no Sand. . 


This is an Ingredient almoſt univerſal in other Soils ; but in 2 


the true Fen Land, there is not a Grain of it to be found. 


This Soil, though called Fen Land, becauſe uſually found 4 a 
in the Low Country, ſometimes alſo is met with in the high- 


er Paſtures: but it is never ſo fruitful then as in the low 


Grounds, though it be evidently the ſame in its Nature and : 


Compoſition. 


I have particularly taken Notice of this about the Edges of . 


the Fens, where the ſame Land or Soil that has run under the 
Turf ina low Meadow, has been continued through an ad- 
joining Paſture which was a little riſing. The Paſture in this 
Caſe never is ſo rich as the Meadow, and the Reaſon of this 
is certainly, becauſe the Paſture Ground was out of the 
Reach of the Land Floods, which, running over the other 

Ground at times, left the Mud upon it to enrich its Nature. 
The practical Farmer may learn by this, what he is to do 
with a Paſture which lies ſomewhat high, and has this Fen 
Land Soil. He is to dreſs it with Mud from the Bottoms of 
Rivers or Ponds, ſpreading it thin before Rain, that it may 
be waſh'd into the Ground; it is thus Nature enriches theſe 
Lands by the Overflowings of the neighbouring Rivers, and 
in this Manner Art may imitate her Proceedings; which are 
always the beſt Example it can follow, 3 
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13 Of SOILS. 53 
The Effect of the Mud thus waſh'd into the Fen Land 


oil, is to make it more and more like the Moory Soil, 
= which is the richeſt of all others. 


I have already mention'd in the general Account of Soils, 


one which in NoxTHAMPTONSHIRE they call Henmould : 


this is common in the richeſt Paſtures of that and the neigh- 


8 : bouring Counties, and is little other than the moory Land 
taken out of its low Situation. It is blackiſh, light, and fine, 
and is compos'd of the ſame fine black Mould with the other, 


only there is more of the Sand in the Compoſition. 
We find this Soil principally, and in its greateſt Perfection, 


ö in thoſe Paſture Grounds that lie toward the Bottoms of Hills; 


I fay in Paſture Grounds, for the Farmers who are acquainted 

with its Nature, do not chuſe to plow it : for, notwithſtand- 

| ng its Fertility, it wants a Body to ſupport the Roots of the 
rn. 

In LaNcASHIRE and the adjoining Counties, they have a 
Soil which they value exceedingly for its Fertility, and which 
they call the black Soil from its Colour. This is compos'd 
for the greateſt Part, of the ſame fine black Mould with the 
moory Land, but it has a larger Proportion of Sand, and 
ſome Clay among it. To ſpeak exactly, the black Soil of 
LANCASHIRE is compos'd of the Mould and Loam : accord- 
ing to this Compoſition, it differs both from the Moory Land 
and the Fen Land. For the firſt of theſe has ſome Sand in it, 
and no Clay; the other has a great deal of Clay and no Sand. 
'This having both, is of a different Nature. 

The black Soil in LAN CASHIRE is not only very rich in 
Meadow and Paſture Ground, but in Corn Lands. The 
Clay in its Compoſition, is ſufficient to give it a Firmneſs 
enough to ſupport the Crop; the want of which is the Occa- 
ſion that the rich Henmould of the other Counties before men- 
tion'd, cannot be us'd for Corn. 

In the ſame Part of the Kingdom they have alſo a rich 
Earth which they call the Foxglove Soil. They are, not fo 
exact in theſe Names as they ſhould be; but I ſhall always en- 
deavour to explain them as well as I can, my Intent in theſe 
Things being to make the Farmer of one County underſtand 
him of another. 

In LaxncAasHni1RE they in general give the Name of Fox- 
glove Earth to a ſandy Soil of a brown Colour, and tolerably 
rich: but in ſome Parts of that County, and in general 
throughout CHESHIRE, they call an Earth by that Name, 
which greatly exceeds the other in Fertility, This laſt Fox- 
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glove Earth is a mellow Soil compos'd of the fine Mould be- 


forenam'd, and a conſiderable Quantity of Loam of a rediſh 2 


Colour. I have obſerved theſe two diſtinct Soils in Lanca- 
SHIRE, the firſt in the low Grounds, where it makes a Soil 
altogether the ſame with the moory Land before deſcrib'd, 
and the other in the Paſtures on the Sides of Hills. 

As I have ſeen theſe ſeparate, and traced them to the Mix- 


ture, I have found that the fine and rich Foxglove Earth of 3 


thoſe Counties, is compos'd of them. This is a very rich 


Soil for Paſture Grounds: the Graſs is ſweet, and in great I 


Quantity. 


I before mention'd alſo, an Earth which in ſome other 
Counties they call Henmould, and which is different from 
that which goes by the ſame Name among others: this is al 
ſo of the Nature of the Foxglove Earth, it is a Compoſition XR 
of fine black Mould, a good deal of Clay, and a little Sand; 


or in other Words, it is compos'd of black Mould, and a 
clayey Loam. The whitiſh Streaks they find in this, on firſt 
opening it, are no other than the firſt Shootings of Muſh- 


rooms: what Gardiners call the Spawn of Muſhrooms. The 
Paſture Grounds of this Soil are found to bear great Quan- FR 
tities of theſe; it is therefore no wonder this Spawn, at it is 


called, is found under the Surface. 
This Henmould Soil will bear Corn tho? the other will 


not: it agrees with the Foxglove Earth in its Nature as well 


as Appearance, having a ſufficient Quantity of Clay in the 
Compoſition to hold the Root firm. 

Having thus deſcribed the ſeveral Kinds of mellow Earth, 
in ſuch a Manner, that they may be diſtinctly known from 
one another : it remains to give the Farmer, who ſhall be 
thus made acquainted with their Nature, the neceſſary In- 
ſtructions in what Manner he is to employ them to Advantage. 
In the firſt Place then, he will ſee by what has been ſaid 
already, that as many other Soils are naturally calculated to 
bear Corn, theſe are naturally ſuited for Paſture. 

They will all produce Graſs without any Exception : 
there are one or two of them that may be made to anſwer for 
Corn; but the Generality of them are not fit for that Uſe, 
nor ſhould a Soil be forced by the Farmer. | 


If he happen in any Situation to have an over Proportion 


of plow'd Land to Paſturage in his Farm, ſo that he cannot 
raiſe a Supply of Dung from the Cattle of the one, for the 


needful Manure of the other; in this Caſe it will be neceſ- 


fary for him to lay down ſome Part of his Arable to Paſture : 
and in the ſame Manner if his Paſture Land be ſo much, 
ITY . 
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chat there is more Dung produced by the Cattle than he can 
uſe on his Fields, it will be prudent in him to convert ſome of 
his Paſture to Corn Land. For it is always the Farmer's In- 
tereſt, as nearly as he can, to keep up this 9 a 
Now if it happen that his Paſturage be principally upon this 
mellow Earth ; his Buſineſs is firſt to examine if it be of one 
Kind throughout the whole Farm, or if there be a Variety. 
The latter is more uſually the Caſe: and ſuppoſing it ſo in 
the preſent Inſtance, let him chuſe out the Piece that ſhall be 
+ ak according to the Account that has been given of their 
atures. | 4 
The mellow Earths are all fo rich, that they will ſupply : 
Nouriſhment abundantly to a Crop of Corn ; but the greater 
Part of them are, as has been ſaid, fo looſe and crumbly, that 
they will not ſupport the Crop in their Place. They will ne- 
ver ſettle enough to the Roots of the Corn to keep it ſteady 
whilſt it is growing up, and when it is not firm it can never 


thrive. | 
But this is not the only Objection againſt converting this 


. ; mellow Earth, which is the natural Soil of Paſturage, to Til- 


lage. The finer Kinds of it are apt to be wet, they generally 
lie over a Bed of heavy Clay; and almoſt always in low Situ- 
ations. The Conſequence of which is, that tho? they abound 
with Nouriſhment, it is of too moiſt a Kind, and feeds the 
Leaf rather than the Grain. 

I have obſerv'd in CHESHIRR, when ſome Fields of this Soil 
that lay at the Bottom of Hills, have been forced into Corn 
Lands; the Farmer has expected great Profits at firſt, for the 
Corn grows upon them prodigiouſly, but the Nouriſhment 
goes to the Stalk and Leaves: it is over rank in the Straw, but 
lean in the Ear, and to the early Promiſe has ſucceeded a late 
Diſappointment. Tt 

Having ſeen thus much from Experience, I may have Leave 
to adviſe the Farmer as before, not to be too fond of convert- 
ing this Soil from Paſture to Arable. But if he be under a Ne- 


A cclity of doing it, let him take the following Rules for his In- 


ſtruction. | 

Let him chuſe out of all the Kinds in his Ground, that 
which has moſt Clay or Loam in the Compoſition z for that, 
altho? it ſucceeds by ſo much the leſs in Paſture for this Addi- 
tion, 1s the only one fit for Corn; becauſe it is the only Kind 
of mellow Earth that will cloſe enough about the Roots of the 
Corn to keep it upright and firm. By obſerving this Rule he 


will take the Piece that is leaſt valuable for Paſture ;. and at the 
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ſame Time that which is beſt for the Corn: thus reaping a 
double Advantage. 

In the next Place, let him chuſe ſuch a Piece as lies ſome- 
what riſing; becauſe the Abundance of Moiſture is the Cauſe 
of that Rankneſs in the Stalk, which robs the Ear; and thoſc Rm 
mellow Soils that lie on the Sides of Hills, are never ſo damp x 
as thoſe at the Bottoms; the Water continually draining off „ 
from the one, and running to the other. | 

This Rule will naturally tall in with the other: for the mel- 
low Farths on riſing Grounds are always more clayey or loamy 
than thoſe which lie flat. This is the Conſequence of the Dit- 
ſerence of Situation, for the fine Mould is continually waſhing 
off from the one, and coming down upon the other. = 

When the Soils of this Kind are forced into the Service of 
Corn, the beſt Manure for them is rich Dung. It is not eaſy 
to mend the Texture of a loamy mellow Earth, and therefore 
all the Farmer is to aim at is, to ſupply the Richneſs of the 
Soil in Proportion as it is exhauſted by his Crops. 

In Lx1cEsTERSHIRE, Where they plow ſome of theſe Lands : 
that are a little over clayey, they dreſs them with Marle to 
good Advantage. 7 

The ſame Sort of Soils I have ſeen in LAN cASHIRE dreſs'd Fm 
with Lime and Soap-makers Aſhes ; the Farmers there ſup- MX 
poſing it too cold in its Nature, and giving theſe Dreſſings to ⁶ſ 
warm it: this Practice was not without Succeſs, but the other k 
Way with Marle upon equal Terms, I have always found had 
the Advantage, both in preſent Profit and in laſting. 9 

In LixcoLxsHIRE they plow in Hare Skins, Rabbit Skins, 
and old Rags into theſe Soils when they dreſs them for Corn, as 
they ſometimes do thoſe that lie on the Sides of Hills. = 

Woollen Rags are altogether as good as Linen on this Oc- 
caſion. There is a famous Inſtance in NokTH AMPTONSHIRE, 
of a Man's dreſſing a Corn Land, on a Soil not unlike one of 
theſe, with Taylors Shreds ſteep'd in Urine ; the Conſequence 
of which was ſuch a Crop, as ſcarce ever had been ſeen. 

This is a well atteſted Fact, all the Country talk of it; and 
it may ſerve to recommend to the prudent Farmer, a Manure 
which he may have at a moderate Expence from Loxnpox, 


* 7 


and which is likely to anſwer ſo greatly. 


Having thus far conſider'd the Manures that are proper for 
mellow Earths, when they are uſed for Corn; it remains to 
recount thoſe which Experience has ſhewn to be moſt uſeful 
for it in Paſture. I have already ſaid this wants leſs Dreſſing 
than any other Soil whatſoever ; but the beſt in'the World 
may be improved by ſome Manures. 
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== Before the Farmer take any other Step in this Matter, let 


f * | him carefully examine the particular Kind of the Soil. 


If it be a mellow Earth, with a * deal of a loamy Mix- 
ture, let him imitate, as before ſaid, the Courſe of Nature in 
E enriching it, and ſpread upon it at proper Times the Mud from 
Ditches and Rivers. | 
If the Soil be a mellow Earth, with an over Proportion of 
Clay, ſuch as the Fen Land is, where there is no Sand in the 


3 2 | Compoſition, it is to be dreſs'd with rotten Dung, mix'd with 
the Cleanings of the Highways, which are of a ſharp ſandy 


Nature, and will by Degrees get in and break the too great 
Firmneſs of the Clay, reducing it to a Kind of Loam. 

Theſe Soils may alſo be improv'd acccording to their Com- 
poſition and Situation by Dreſſings, conſiſting of Earths or Soils 
of other Kinds. Thus the moory Land of LIxcolNSHIRE 
might be converted as it were, into the black Soil of Lanca- 
SHIRE, by dreſſing it with a brittle Loam, as that would mix 
both Sand and Clay in the Compoſition ; and thus it would be 
made fitter for the Plow, if it be needful to put it to that Uſe. 

In the ſame Manner the Henmould of NoRTHAMON- 


XX -5118x, and other Counties, might be made more fit to receive 


and ſuſtain Crops of Corn, by dreſſing it with a clayey Loam, 
which would break in upon it by Degrees, and when well mix*d 
with the Plow, would give it that Firmneſs it wants. 

This is conſidering Manures in a Light in which they are 
not ſufficiently regarded by the Generality of Farmers. The 


common Way of dreſſing with Dung, and the like, is enriching, 


but this is making a Soil. 

The richeſt of theſe Soils for Paſture, that is, the moory 
Land, is liable to great Damage by wet. The Remedy for 
this is burning the Land: this is praQtiſed to great Advantage in 
all the Fen Countries ; and it may be introduced elſewhere to 
the Farmer's great Profit. 

The moory Soil, as it moſt wants this Method of Improve- 
ment, ſoit ſucceeds with it the moſt readily of all; burning 
more freely than any other Land : the Herbage on its Surface 
kindling eaſily, and burning well. 

The Method praQtiſed in LIN coLNSHIRE, where they un- 
derſtand this Practice beſt, is this. They plow up the Sod as 
ſhallow as they can, and pile it up in little Heaps, laying ſome 
Pieces of Furze Buſhes, or ſome Pieces of Peat Earth here 
and there among it, to make it burn well. When this is done, 
they ſpread the Aſhes which greatly enrich the Land : fo thatit 
becomes not only drier, but in all Reſpeds better than 
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; The Trials that have been made of reducing this Paſture 
Soil to Arable, have ſeldom ſucceeded : after a little Time the 
Farmers have been glad to lay it down to great Sward again. 


If at any Time the Farmer who ſhould try the Experiment, 
ſhould be brought to the ſame Neceſſity, as is not unlikely, 1 


ſhall give him the Advice that the laſt Crop he ſows upon it be 
Wheat. Becauſe in that Cafe the Ground will gather Graſs 
before the Wheat is cut, and the Stubble is of uſe in manuring 
the Ground. 5 


But tho theſe mellow Earths in general do not ſucceed ſo 


well with Corn, there are other Crops for which they are plow'd 


to great Profit. | 
Coleſeed will thrive exceedingly upon the melloweſt of them 


all. They frequently plow up the moory Land, which is all A 


black Earth, without almoſt any other Ingredient for this Pur- 
poſe, and it yields vaſt Crops. 

The principal Manure they uſe for the Lands on which they 
raiſe this Crop, is the burning of the Sods before mention'd ; 
and they find that Coleſeed always thrives vaſtly better on a 
freſh Land than any other; but it will ſucceed very well on the 
ſame Land again, burning the Stubble. 

This is the only Uſe the Stubble of the Coleſeed Plant 1s fit 


for, they never plow it in, for it is ſo hard and ſticky, it will 


not ſoon rot. | 

Oats, next to Coleſeed, thrive beſt on the richer Kinds of 
theſe mellow Earths. As the Coleſeed does beſt on freſh Land, 
the Farmers in LINcOLNSHIRE, when they have had one 
Crop of Coleſeed, generally ſow Oats the two or three fol- 
lowing Years, which anſwer very well with a little Manure. 
They ſometimes ſow Wheat or Barley after the Coleſeed, but 
it is not ſo ſure of Succeſs. In a dry Year it is often render'd 
of no Value, by tumbling down from the looſe Nature of the 
Soil not holding the Roots; and in a wet Year, the Ground 
becomes ſo damp, that the Growth is rank in the Stalk, as 
mention'd before, but thin and poor in the Ear. | 

After three Years Oats, upon a Year of Coleſeed, the Cuſ- 
tom 1s to lay it down for Graſs. For this Purpoſe they ſow 
Ray Graſs with the laſt Oats; and when it has been kept thus 
fix Years, they plow it up lightly, and burn the Sod, after 
which they ſow it with Coleſeed again. 

The mellow Earths of the finer Kinds, are not very fa- 
vourable to the Growth of Trees. One Reaſon of this is, that 
they want Firmneſs to hold the Roots, for there is Abundance 
of Nouriſhment; another is the great Moiſture, 11 
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In the pureſt Kinds, ſuch as the moory Land, we ſee ſcarce 


| F any other Tree except the Willow. This is the Fen Tree, 
and often in the Compaſs of a great many Miles, no other 
ſhall be ſeen. 


As the mellow Earths partake more and more of the Na- 


ture of the other Soils, they more reſemble them in their 
Trees. Thus when this Land gets a ſmall Proportion of 
XX Loam, the. white Poplar grows freely upon it: and the Fox- 


"IT firmeſt in a ſtrong Soil. 


love Earth of CuEsHIRE, and ſome of the mellow Earths of 
XX NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, bear the common Kinds of Trees 
nn ſufficient Perfection. | 
24 In general, Trees grow oo in a rich, but they are 
e Oak grows tediouſly in the 


clayey Grounds of NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, but its Wood is 


ſound in Proportion. 

This is not an Obſervation in favour of theſe mellow Soils 
for Trees: but *tis proper, ſince the Truth confirms it, to lay 
it down as a Caution to the practical Farmer, that he make no 
Attempts of that Kind. Every Soil has its natural Produce: 
and fo far as Convenience will allow, that ſhould be followed; 
for whatſoever is the Growth to which a Soil is fitted by Na- 
ture; the ſame is that with which it will beſt ſucceed under the 
Improvements of Art. 


The End of the FixsT Book. 
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Appendix to the FIRST Book. 


Of the Uſes of Clay, Loam, Sand, and other Sulſtancet 
found on or in the Earth, in the various Arts; and 
their Value to the Owner. © 


The INTRODUCTION. 


Of the Deſign and Bounds of this Appendix. 


AVING conſfider'd the ſeveral Kinds of Clay, Sand, 

and the like, as they enter into the Compoſition of the 
different Soils ; it remains that we enquire into their Nature 
and Uſes in their pure and unmix'd State. 

They not unfrequently lie on the Surface of the Earth, 
or make its uppermoſt Covering in their entire State. It has 
been obſerv'd already, that in this Cafe they are not properly 
called Soils, though they take the Place of a Soil ; and that 
they are frequently, in this Condition, not worth the Ex- 
pence and Labour of Dreſſing. 

Although they do not come under the Farmer's Conſidera- 
tion in this State as Soils ; yet making a part of his Land, 
it is needful he ſhould underſtand their Value, and how to 
make the moſt of them. 

This Examination did not come under the Heads of the 
preceding Book; the Subject of which was the underſtand- 
ing of Soils, and their Improvement for different Growths: 
i — it is therefore treated of in this Appendix 

Y itlelt. | | 

To enquire into the whole Compaſs of the Uſes to be 
made of Things found under the Surface of the Earth, 
would be a Subject too wide, and foreign to the Purpoſe of 
this Work: but ſo much of this Enquiry as may concern the 
Farmer or the Country Gentleman, ſhall be inſerted. The 
Deſign of our Undertaking is to inform the Poſſeſſor or Cul- 
tivator of Land, whether Owner or Tenant, of all it can 
be uſeful to him to know reſpecting it. The Plan * * 
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Work engages to enquire into theſe occaſional Uſes of 
Clay, and the other Subſtances: and it would be leaving the 


pPioſſeſſor of Lands in the dark, as to ſome Uſes he might 


make of them, ſhould any Thing of this Kind be omitted. 
The Intent of this Work is to be as largely and as generally 
uſeful as poſſible. 


CHAP. I. Of the Uſes of Clay. 


HE Farmer who finds Clay naked on the Surface of 

ſome Part of his Land, needs not deſpair of Advan- 
tage. Though it may not be worth the Charge of Culture, 
it may anſwer other Purpoſes: and that he may know what to 
expect from each Kind they ſhall ſeverally be recounted. 

The firſt Thing to be done is, to enquire of what Kind the 
Clay is, and of what Nature. Here following the Diviſion 
before eſtabliſh'd of the four Kinds of Clay according to their 
Colours ; the two firſt, that is, the red and yellow, are the 
moſt frequently found at or near the Surface: the black and 
the white Clay in moſt Places lie under the Soil, or at greater 
Depths. | 

When theſe are altogether pure at the Surface, he may be- 
gin with them there, but when they have ſome Mixture 
there, as where there is what may be called a very poor red 
clayey Soil, the red Clay will probably be found quite pure 
and entire at a little Depth, and that often in fo thick a Bed, 
that the opening a ſmall Pit for it, brings great Profit with 
very little Expence of Labour. | 

'The red Clay 1s the moſt valuable, as it anſwers not only 
the beſt Purpoſes, but the greateſt Number of them. It 1s 
not of a perfect red Colour, as the Name uſually given it 
ſeems to expreſs; but brown with a Tinge or Caſt of 
rediſn. It has the Name of red by way of Diſtinction from 
the yellow. 

Nothing is equal to pure red Clay for ſecuring the Bottoms 
of Ponds for holding Water. When the Nature of the Earth 
is ſo looſe that they drain dry, whether the Soil be gravelly, 
ſandy, or whatever, if the Bottom be lin'd with red Clay 
well rammed, the Pond will hold Water for many Ages, as 
if 1t was dug in a Bed of Clay. In ſome Places they improve 
upon this. They firſt ram down a lining of red Clay, and 
upon that lay a good pitching of Stones. "This makes a Bottom 
as firm, as ſecure, and as durable as Lead. 

The red Clay exceeds all others for the Brewery. Tis 
beat and temper'd to a due Conſiſtence for covering nd 


other, but they beat it up with 
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of Barrels. If the Farmer at any Time finds it apt to crack, 
the __— is to beat it up afreſh with ſtrong Brine inſtead of 
common Water: this keeps it firm and entire. 
In the Grafting of Trees 8 prefer the red Clay to any 
orſe Dung: this prevents it 
from cracking as it dries. With Hay chopt ſmall, it makes a 
Covering for Sheds and Cottages, inſtead of Walls. This 
anſwers the ſame Purpoſe with Dung in the other Inſtance; 
and might in others. 
When calcin'd, it makes an excellent Manure. This Ma- 
nagement reduces it to a Powder like Aſhes. This is to be 
ſprinkled by hand over the Ground, and is excellent either for 


Paſture or Corn Lands: it gives Strength and Heart to other 


Soils. This is a new Practice, and is one of the great Im- 
provements of the modern Huſbandry. 

Theſe are the principal Uſes of the red Clay, and from this 
it is very plain, that a Pit of it open'd in a convenient Place, 
may be of vaſt Uſe to the Proprietor himſelf, and may afford 
conſiderable Profit by the Sale. 

The yellow Clay is neareſt to the red in its Nature and 
Qualities, and is uſed in general for the ſame Purpoſes. It is 
often found as perfectly pure as the red, and is then as ſmooth 
and fine, but it wants ſomething of that ſound Firmneſs there 
is in the red Kind. Where the red is to be had, this is to be 


rejected as inferior, but generally thoſe Counties which pro- 


duce the red in Abundance, have little of this; and on the 
ather Hand, thoſe where this yellow Clay is common, have 
not a great deal of the red. 

Nature ſeems in theſe Counties to have given the yellow 
Clay to make Amends for the Want of the red; and it 1s to 
be uſed in its Place, but there muſt be more Care in the ma- 
naging it. Although it ſeems to temper with leſs beating, 
yet in order to bring it to a good laſting 8 it requires 
more than that; and when all is done, it is more liable to 
crack as it dries, and to waſte upon the Surface by continual 
wet: for it ſoon grows ſoft and pappy where wet always lies 
upon it, though this be only to a little Depth. The other 
therefore, where the Farmer has his Choice, is to be prefer'd 
for all Purpoſes. 

There are many Things in which the red and yellow Clay 
agree, as they are nearly of the ſame Nature. Either of 
them will ſerve for Bricks : the red in particular makes an ex- 
cellent Kind, of no very bright Colour, but of great Strength. 
They are not us'd much, however, for theſe Purpoſes : the 
Brick Makers do not chuſe to make pure Clay; it takes a 
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great deal more Labour and Time to temper it for the 
Mould ; and when it is done ſhrinks in the drying. The 
Bricks made of it are ſtrong, but dear. | 

They prefer for their Uſes ſome of the Loams to be de- 
= ſcribed in the next Chapter, becauſe they cut and temper ea- 


ſier. Where theſe are not to be had, they will uſe Clay, but 


then they mix it with Aſhes, and the Dirt out of Streets to 
give it a due Shortneſs, and make it work eaſily. 

When the Loams which they properly call Brick Earth, 
are not ſandy enough, they mix Aſhes or other dry Stuff with 
them in the ſame Manner. | 

Both the red and yellow Clay are uſed alſo in the Potteries 
of ſeveral of our Manufacturers, but feldom alone. The 
yellow is one of the Ingredients of the common STAFForD- 
SHIRE Ware; and the red is mix'd into the Compoſitions 
for their better Work. The yellow is alſo a common Ingre- 
dient in making of Garden Pots, for it burns to a rediſh Colour. 

The beſt natural Clay I ever ſaw for Bricks is in Ox- 
FORDSHIRE, Where in ſeveral Places I have ſeen a mix'd 
Kind, partly yellow, partly blueiſh, of a tender Nature, 
and with ſome Sand among it; this works eaſily, and makes 
exceeding good Brick. 

If the Farmer find an Earth of this Kind, provided it be 
in the Way of good Carriage, it is a Treaſure; no- 
body will take the tough Clays for Bricks, if they can get 
theſe which are tenderer: if they are abſolutely brittle it 
will not do, but the middle Conſiſtence is what gives them 
their Value. | 

It is very common that where the Clay near the Surface, is 
of a tender and brittle Kind, there is a Bed of a firmer and 
tougher Sort underneath. It often- happens that theſe two 
being mix'd together, make an Earth of, a due Conſiſtence. 
For theſe Reaſons he who has a mind to make Bricks upon his 
own Ground, needs not be diſheartened whatever be the firſt 
Appearance of the Clay, for where there is almoſt any Sort 
it may be done. The very foul and brittle Kinds are the only 
ones that can't be us'd for this Purpoſe : otherwiſe they may 
be either wrought alone, or mended with Dirt or Aſhes, or 
one Kind will mend another. | 

I have obſerv'd in ſome Places, a yellow Clay with a ſmall 
Admixture of Sand in it: this is ſo little that it does not de- 
ſerve to give it the Name of a Loam. This is an excellent 
Earth in Pottery. It often lies in Sr ATrORDSHIRE near the 
Surface, ſometimes on the Surface of the Ground, and they 
make Mugs, Diſhes, and a very good Kind of Earthen * 
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of it alone. It is ſo firm that it works well, and another good 
Quality is, it takes the glazing excellently. "i 

The red Clay being firmer than this yellow Kind, one 
would ſuppoſe it would make a ſtronger Ware: but I have 
obſerv'd the contrary, where they work the beſt of the red 
Clay ſingly into any of the tolerably fine Ware, it does not 
take the Glazing well, and it is very brittle. 

'The very tougheſt and fineſt of, all the STAFFORDSHIRE 3 
Earths, of which they make ſuch Advantage in their Po t- 
teries, belongs in ſome Degree to the yellow Clay Kind. It BR 
is a pure, tough, and firm Clay, but is not uniform in Co- 
lour, being mixed and ſtreaked with white. This they call RX 
Bottle Clay in that County, and value it more than any other 
for the Body of their Ware. | 

Thus much I have thought needful to obſerve in reſpect to 
the two firſt Kinds of Clays, that the Perſon, in whoſe Hands 
they may chance to lie, may underſtand their Nature and 
Uſes, and conſequently their Value. That he may not over- 
look through Ignorance, ſuch as are worth his Conſideration, 
nor be inveigled by ſcheming Perſons, to undertake Works 
for which they are not fit. Te 

As to Bricks wherever there is a tolerably good Clay, theß 
may be made one Way or another, as deſcrib'd already: as 
to the Potteries, there is more in the Mixture of different Kinds 
of Clay, than in uſing any ſingly. But it is certain that the 
fine STAFFORDSHIRE Bottle Clay, which is the Ground 
Work of their Pottery, is to be found in other Places: for J 
have met with it in ee ee LEICESTERSHIRE, 
and HAMPSHIRE. | | 

Under the Head of BLAck CAxs, we uſually compre- 
hend all that are of a dark Colour, the blueiſh and dingy, as 
well as the entire black, which is leſs common. by 

The blueiſh black Clay, which is the moſt common Kind, 
uſually lies at ſome Depth; but it generally makes Amends 
for the Trouble of getting at it by the Thickneſs of the Bed. 
It is a pure, hard, and tough Clay: its general Uſe is for 
making Tiles for Houſes, and it has thence got the Name 
of Tile Clay. 5 | 

There is at leaſt as much Toughneſs in this as in the red 
Clay of the firmeſt Kind, but they are contented to work it 
without Aſhes or Dirt, becauſe they are paid a better Price for 
the Tiles, and becauſe they require to be ſtronger, and of 
ſounder Materials, as they are more expoſed to Weather, 
with a thinner Subſtance. ww 
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There is alſo another Reaſon why they work this tough 


"1 Clay entire, and without Adulteration for Tiles. They muſt 


be made of an Earth that will bear bending, for the Ridge 


and Gutter Tiles require this in a great Degree, and no Earth 


will bear this that has any great Mixture of Sand or Dirt: 


| l they therefore are honeſt thro? Neceſſity in this Caſe; and uſe 
he Clay pure. 


The red and the yellow Clays often riſe to the Surface in 


uch a Degree of Foulneſs, that it is poſſible either to cut 


them as Clay, or to cultivate them as Soil at the Owner's 

hoice; but it is not ſo with the black. Where that is ſo 
Smix'd that it can be cultivated, it is never worth taking up as 
Clay; and where it is ſo pure that it may be us'd as Clay in 
Manufactures, it is very rarely worth the Expence and Pains 


of Cultivation. | | 
# Beſide Tile-making which is the general Uſe of this Kind, 


ey in many Places work it into a Sort of Pottery; when 


s'd alone it makes but an indifferent Ware; but being mix'd 
Frith other leſs compact Kinds, it gives a great deal of Strength 


and Firmneſs. , 


In NoxTHAMPTONSHIRE they have a Clay that is quite 


| | black; and the Uſe they make of it will ſeem at firſt Sight ex- 


traordinary, they make Tobacco Pipes with it, but it burns 


4 to a perfect Whiteneſs. 


This Clay is dug near the Town of NoxTHAMPTON, 


nd was one of the firſt uſed to this Purpoſe in ENGLAND. 
It is a fine, ſmooth, ſoft Clay, of a deep black, free from 
ny Admixture of Sand. It is very heavy, and is naturally ſo 
ard, that they are oblig'd to ſoften it with Water to get it out 
f the Pit. 


This is ſo valuable a Clay, that it is well worth the Owner's 
while to regard it very carefully if his Land promiſe to con- 
ain it. Sometimes it lies near the Surface, rarely at any 


| / great Depth; and it is uſually in vaſt Cakes or Benches, and 
| | not in a continued Bed. 


It is not confinꝰd to the Place I have named for Uſe, nor to 


| the ſingle Article of making Tobacco Pipes. Tis carried 
by Land from NoxTHAmeToN into all the neighbouring 


Counties; and is one of the principal Ingredients in the 


WAN 0TTINGHAMSHIRE Potteries. 


Next to this is to be named a deep grey Clay, that in the 


. lame Manier burns white, and is uſed alſo for Tobacco Pipes. 


It uſually lies near the other; and ſcarce differs at all from it 


5 except in the Colour. 
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There is a black Clay found in many Parts of ENGLAND, 7 
which is as fine and as tough as the former of theſe, at. 
would anſwer the ſame Purpoſe of Pipe-making, but it burn; 


red. This makes an excellent Kind of red Pottery, and ß 4 
uſed in many Parts of ENGLAND. The Farmer will not bs 
able eaſily to know one of theſe Kinds of black Clay from th: 


other by the Eye; but if his Land affords a black Earth « 


ſuch a Kind, he needs only put a Piece of it into the Fire: i 
it burn white it is the Pipe Clay; if red, the Potters Kind 
but either is very valuable. 2 

As I include the blue among the Liſt of black Clays, I mut 


here name another very valuable Kind; it is of a duſky Lea 
Colour, and is one of the better Sorts of the STAFrForn-Mt 
SHIRE. Farths. They there call it by an odd Name, whit: = 
Clay; but this is becauſe it makes what they call a whir ? 


Ware. This is not abſolutely white neither, but of a pak 
yellow ; however, it is the lighteſt colour'd of any they make 
ſo they give it this Name. 


The Owner of a Piece of Land where this Clay is found, 


poſſeſſes alſo a Thing of Value. He will in a great Meaſure 
judge of it by its Colour, which is particular, but if it be. 


come of a pale yellow when put into the Fire, he is ſure to be 


right. If there be a Pottery within any tolerable Diſtance i 


will ſell well. | 


In the laſt Place is to be nam'd a medicinal Earth of thi 
Kind; it is a black Clay of a fine Texture, which burns to « 


pale grey, and is good againſt Purgings, having the ſame Vir- 
tues with the Lemnian Earth and Bole Armenick. | 

The Wir E CLars are of as great Uſe and Value as any 
of the former. But they differ more in their Nature than 
any of the others: ſome of them being as tough as the 
pure black Clays, and tenderer than any of the other colour'd 
ones whatſoever. 

I have mention'd juſt now a black Clay that is us'd in 
NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE for making of Tobacco Pipes; but 
the Clay that is commonly us'd for that Purpoſe is whute. 
All that is fold under the Name of Tobacco Pipe Clay in 
Loxpo is white; and the fine Pipe Clays of Poor in 
DoxrsETsSHIRE, and of the Iſle of WicuT, which are the 
two moſt famous Kinds in the World, are alſo white. 

The Pipe Clay of the Iſle of Wick is of a beautiful 
clean white, and as tender almoſt as Marle : that of Pool 5 
of a leſs pure white, and of a tougher Conſiſtence. Neither 


of theſe do ſo well as a Mixture of both, which is the com- 


mon Way of uſing them. The People who ſell the Clay p 
| the 
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the Pipe-Makers, temper one with the other till they bring 
the Mixture to a due Conſiſtence. 
The black Tobacco-pipe Clay of NoRTHAMYHTORN is 
Wcarry'd as far as OxFoRd, among other Places, and there it 
z uſed for Pipe-making, mix'd with a white Clay that is dug 
Won SHoTovetr HILLSs; which laſt is a tolerable fine Clay, 
but has not the Conſiſtence of the NoRTHAMT TON Kind. 
be Reaſon why I have been thus particular is, that the 
erſon who finds a Clay upon his Land, which has any Ap- 
pearance of anſwering the Purpoſe of Pipe-making, may 
Hot be diſhearten'd, if upon getting a Tryal made, the 
Workmen ſhou'd tell him it is too brittle or too tough; or 
ou'd find any other Fault with it as to the Conſiſtence. 
Pipe Clay is a Thing of Value, wherever it is found, for it 
Is one of thoſe Earths that ſell at ſuch a Price they will pay 
Carriage: and the Owners may ſee by this, that if it be of 
he genuine Pipe Clay Kind, it is worth Money, for mixing 
Vith others that may be faulty in the oppoſite Extream, even 
Fho' it cannot be uſed in the Manufacture alone. He will be 
ble to gueſs, whether it be of the Pipe Kind by this, that it 
not ſo Years and tough as the other whitiſh Clays, and is of 
cleaner Colour. | 
There is another Kind of white Clay, which it is worth 
bile to ſeek after, if there be any Probability of its being 
ound in the Land; this is what the STAFFORDSHIRE People 
all HArD-FIRE CLA: it is of a dull white Colour mix'd 
vith a great deal of yellow. 5 
This does not greatly differ from their Bottle Clay, which 
yellow ſtreak'd with white. The principal Difference is, 
bat in that Kind the yellow Part is greateſt in the Mixture, 
nd in this the white. | 
This is of great Uſe in their Potteries, being one of their 
Dc Earths. | 
I obſerv'd it is worth while to ſeek aftar theſe Clays, if 
here be any Probability of finding them on the Land: for 
ery often they may be diſcover'd, altho' they do not rife to 
e Surface: if the Plow cutting deeper than ordinary at any 
ime turn up a Piece of Earth of any of theſe Colours, 
o' it be foul and ſandy, 'tis worth while to open a little 
it in ſome Corner of the Field, and examine how it is 
eeper. Very often the beſt Beds of theſe valuable Earths 
ee foul at the upper Part from the Soil that lies over 
em; though they are found altogether pure at a greater 


erm. 
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The ſame. Sort of white Clay that is. uſed by the Pipe 


Makers, is alſo uſed in ſome Quantity by. the Sugar Bakers, in 
the refining of their Sugars, They temper it to a juſt De. 
ree, and lay it on the Top of the Sugar Pot, from whence 
the Water ſoaking gradually through the Sugar, carries of 
all Foulneſs with it. A very fine Kind of Bricks may be 
made of the tough white Clay, but few will be at the Ex- 
nce. g 
Indeed he who finds a Clay of a good Kind upon his Lands, 
miſſes a "Treaſure if he neglects to dig it. He cannot expect 
to know at once, all the Uſes that can be made of it: Pru- 


dence ſhould direct him to offer it to the Manufacturers of . 


the ſeveral Kinds, that if it do not ſuit one he may have hi 
Chance with another. And when he finds any one ready to 
bargain, let him take Care how he parts with his Property in 
the Grounds. | 


CHAP. II. Of the Uſes of Loam. 


Have mention'd among the ſeveral Uſes of the Clays, that 
of making Bricks, of which there is ſo vaſt and ſo conti- 


| nil a Conſumption : but the Earth of which they are prin" W 


cipally made is Loam, . | 

The tough Clays are to be work'd up with Sand, Dirt, ot 
Aſhes, to fit them for Brick- making; and the Loams are 
Farths thus ready prepared to their Hands, ſo that all that pre- 
vious Expence is ſpared. Loam is a Compoſition of Clay and 


Sand made by Nature, and this anſwers: to the artificial Mix- 


tures of Clay, and the before named Ingredients. 

In ſome Places the Loam is ſo favourably mix'd by Nature, 
that it requires only to be beat together, and work'd into 
Bricks; and it is a farther Advantage that this Earth uſually 
lies near the Surface. th 

It is not ſtrange this is prefer'd to the ſeveral tough Clays 
which are dug at greater Depths, ſo that the firſt. Charge i 
more; and which are after this to lie expos'd to the Air ſe- 
veral Months, and then to be made up with other Mixtures. 

When there, is fine Clay there ſeldom are any Beds. of 
Sands near; on the contrary, where there is Loam, there! 
commonly looſe Sand not far off. This is another Advantage, 
becauſe Sand is very neceſſary in Brick- making. 

As Bricks are intended for different Uſes, and to be ſold at 
various Prices, they. are made from different Materials, of 
at leaſt different Mixtures : the hardeſt Kinds are made almolt 
of pure Clay, the ſofteſt and-worſt are made of the baſeſt 

. e Mixtures, 
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XxX Mixtures, as Loam and Street Dirt: ſome are ſo bad, that 

they will hardly held together. 

| What they call Clinkers, and uſe for the Flooring of Ovens, 

and other ſuch Work, are made of a tough whitiſh Clay 


* without any Mixture. 
e The fine pale yellow Bricks we ſee in ſome well built 
x- 38 Houſes, are made of the ſame Sort of yellowiſh white Clay, 


with a little Mixture of Sand; and theſe have four Times 

the Labour of the ordinary Bricks beſtow'd on the tempering 
them. They ſeldom are perfectly good unleſs a very large 

rice 1s paid. | 

8 The fine bright red Brick which is uſed as an Ornament 

about Doors and Windows in many Places, is made of a pure 


to and unmixed Loam, which contains a large Proportion of 
in Sand, and that very hard and ſharp, to a ſmall Quantity of 
Clay. 
The Manufacture of the common coarſe and cheap Bricks 
I have ſhewn already. 


Tho' Clay alone will therefore make good Bricks, yet as 

many of the very fineſt, and almoſt all the ordinary Kinds 

are made of Loam, this was the proper Head under which to 

conſider them. 

A browniſh Loam is moſt commonly uſed for Brick- 
making; and when a loamy Soil of this Complexion is too 


re _ for Cultivation, it ſeldom fails to offer the Owner this 
c- WE Uſe. But as it is a very common Earth, the Queſtion will 
id WS be, Whether the Situation is likely to occaſion a Demand for 
„them: for neither the Earth, nor the Bricks, will pay any 


long Carriage. 
| A yellowiſh Loam is after this, the moſt frequent Kind 
= uſed in Brick-making ; and ſometimes it affords a Brick that 
is of value enough to merit Conſideration. The Owner of 
Land where ſuch a Loam turns up, will do well to try it in 
che Fire. A ſmall Piece of it will make the Experiment, 
W and if it burn quickly to a high red, it will be worth his 
more ſtrict Trial, as it may afford the fine red Brick, which 
Wis always beſt when made of this Loam pure, tho' ſome uſe 
8 Mixtures, 

A blue and yellow brittle Clay is common in many Parts of 
Ex GLAND, with a flight Admixture of Sand in it. This 
We they make into Bricks in OxrgRDsHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, 


at and many other Places, and they are much better than the 
of common Rate of Bricks in LONDON. 

Nl In WiLTsHiIRE they uſe a yellow clayey Marle for Brick- 
ſt making, and it anſwers tolerably well. It is tender and works 


F 3 eaſily. 
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eaſily. The Bricks are about as good as the middling Sort in 
LonpoNn; and they are better made, for there is no Place 
where Work is done in ſo ſlovenly a Manner. i 

L have ſeen alſo a browniſh marly Clay us'd in other Coun. 
ties to the ſame Purpoſe, and with about equal Succeſs. Theſe 
Earths work well, but the Marle is no good Ingredient, and 
makes the Bricks brittle. | ; 

About NEWS ASTLE in STAFFORDSHIRE, they make 
Bricks of a brown Loam, which burns blue. Theſe have an 
odd Appearance, for blue Bricks are uncommon, but they ate 
ſtrong. The Romans ſeem to have prefer'd this Earth to 
many others, uſing it for their Urns ; many of thoſe found in 
KenT, and other Places, being of this blue Colour. 

L infer from this, that probably the Earth of which they are 
made, is found in the fame Places. This is worth ſome re 
gard as it is of no inferior Kind for Brick-making. 

Though the making of Bricks be one of the principal Uſe 
of Loam, and is far from being the only one; Loams of many 
Kinds, when they are of a due "Toughneſs, which is owing 
to their having a large Proportion of Clay, are uſed in the Pot- 
teries of different Counties; and in other Places where they 
are not of a Firmneſs to enter into the Compoſition of the 
Body of the Ware, they are uſed in the Painting of the Out 
ſides of the ſeveral Kinds. ; 

In STAFFORDSHIRE, where they are particularly curiow 
in enquiring into the Nature of their Earths, they diſtinguiſh 
thoſe they uſe in the Pottery into two Kinds, the firſt they call 
throwing Clays, the other Slips. 

The throwing Clays are ſuch as are tough, and will work 
upon the Wheel ; theſe are all Clays, and they make the Body 
of their Work. The Slips are ſuch Earths as are brittle, and 
theſe they uſe in Painting and Colouring the others. 'Thele 
are principally Loams, but they prepare them for Uſe by fir 
mixing them up in Water, and letting all the Sand ſubſide, fo 
that they take only the pure Clay that was in the Compoſition. 

There is a grey Earth with Lumps of yellow among it, fre- 
quent in that County; the which I have ſeen alſo in Lx1cts- 
TERSHIRE, W ARWICKSHIRE, and elſewhere ; this is a dirty 
Loam. They prepare it as before obſerv'd ; and when the 
pure Clay is mix'd up with Water to the Thickneſs of a Syrup, 
it gives the deep yellow to all their Ware. | 

They uſe a blueiſn Loam, which has ſo little Sand, that it 
might be call'd Clay, for a paler yellow, having prepar'd itn 
the ſame Manner. | * 
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And, finally, they uſe a great deal of a duſky rediſh Loam, 
which when treated in the ſame Manner gives the black 
Colour. 
== The laſt of theſe Earths is common in half the Counties in 
ESENGLAND; the blue is leſs frequent, but I have ſeen it in 
EW oRcESTERSHIRE and elſewhere, All theſe Loams may 
Shave their Value if a Pottery ſhou'd be near, and they ſhould 
= * wanted upon the Spot, otherwiſe they do not demand much 

Notice. | 
But there is yet a Loam to be ſpoken of, which whenever it 
= ſhall be found will be an Eſtate to the Owner, and alſo a Be- 
nefit to this Country. This valuable Kind is what they dig 
at preſent only at the Village of HepGERLY in BuckING- 
XZ HAMSHIRE upon the Edge of BERK SHIRT. They call it 
chere Fire Earth, and the Bricks they make of it Fire Bricks; 
this Name is given them from their great Strength in bearing 
the Fire: in Lonpon the Earth is known by the Name of 
= Winpsor Loam, and ſells at ſo large a Price as Ten Pence 
or a Shilling a Buſhel, 

= They call it Winpsor Loam, becauſe it comes from 


e Winpsor to London, HEDGERLY being only a few Miles 
be from WinpDsos. 
at- This valuable Earth is a true Loam, and one of the harſheſt 
in the World; it is of a browniſh yellow Colour, very coarſe 
"us to the Touch and brittle : being put into the Fire it becomes 
iſh of a fine ſtrong red. 
all Theſe are the Marks by which it is to be known, and it 
cannot be too diligently ſearched for, the Vein of it at HR D- 
rk RS GERLY being in Danger to be worked out, from the great and 
long Conſumption. The Perſon who works it at preſent 
nd WS having dug for it all the Ground he had, took another 
eſe Acre for the ſame Uſe ſome time ſince at a great Price, but 
rt on digging he has found the Bed of it does not continue, 
ſo The Uſe of this Earth is to face the Ovens at Glaſs-houſes, 
Mn. and for all other Service where there is a great Violence of 
re- Fire. The Chemiſts, Refiners, and others uſe it alſo to cover 
TY their Glaſſes, and other ſuch Work. And the Bricks made 
ty of it are the only ones to build the Ovens and Furnaces them- 
he ſelves, nothing ſtanding the Fire comparably to it. This Earth 


whether in Bricks, or in the Coatings before nam'd, will pre- 
ſently turn to a fine red Colour, and then will ſtand many 
Years unalter'd, where a Piece of common Loam would be 
run into Glaſs in a Minute. | 

Yellow Loams are very common: and it is highly probable, 
not to ſay certain, that this Jeon and valuable Kind 1s 
| 4 produced 
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produced in other Parts of the Kingdom, beſide juſt the Spot 
which now ſupplies not only all this Kingdom, but ſeveral 
others, for a great deal of it is exportetl, for the Purpoſes of 
Glaſs-makers, Melters of Metals, and the like. | 

Every harſh yellow Loam may be try'd for this Uſe, com- 
paring it firſt with the HepGtRLY Kind, and then making it 
into Bricks : for the Bricks made of the right Fire Earth, when 
properly burnt, are as red as thoſe ſoft ornamental ones already 
mentioned. 

Not only a Bed of this Earth may be ſomewhere diſcovered 
to the great Profit of the Owner; but by frequent Trials per- 
haps a Loam may be made artificially, which will anſwer the 
ſame Purpoſes. The only Ingredients Nature has us'd in this 
are a very ſharp, hard, and large Sand, of a pale browniſh 
yellow Colour, and a yellow tough Clay. Now if ſuch a Sand 
ſhould be found in one Part of the Kingdom, and a Clay of ex- 
actly the ſame Kind in another ever fo diſtant, they might, on 
being mixed in a proper Proportion, make exactly the ſame 
Loam that is dug in this particular Place. If the proper Kinds 
of Sand and Clay ſhall be once found, the Proportions will ea- 
ſily be diſcovered by making a due Number of Tryals. 

Thus not only the Loam of HeDGEeRLyY is to be ſought for 
in its own Nature in other Places, but Sand Pits and Clay Pits 
are to be ſearched on this Occaſion with a reaſonable Hope. It 
the Sand be found in one Place, the Clay may be found upon 
another on the ſame Eſtate, or in the Neighbourhood. 

What makes me the more ſtrenuouſly recommend this dou- 
ble Search is, that in the Piece of Ground newly taken by the 
Man of HEDGERLY, into which the Bed of Loam does not 
run as he expected, there is found a Bed of yellow Clay, and 
another of a pale colour'd harſh Sand, which are evidently the 
Things of which the Loam is compos'd in the other Pit. 
And a Gentleman of Lonpox, very curious in theſe Things, 
aſſur'd me, that by mixing theſe together, he had made a 
Loam altogether like the other, and of equal Uſe for the ſame 
Purpoſes. 7 

'The Sand is alſo in ſome Places found looſe in the right old 
Loam Pit ; and there are Parts of the Vein which havea great 
deal of Clay, and Parts which have very little, being almoſt 
entire Sand, and ſcarce capable of holding together. The 
Workmen work all theſe together, and perhaps ſometimes mix 
ſome of the Sand with them ; beating up all together to a due 
Form, which they from long Experience know by the Eye. 

All this leads me to believe the Mixture may be entirely 
made by Art, and he will þe happy who finds the Me - 
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CHAP. III. Of the Uſes of Sand. 


LAY is the Earth which is employ'd to the moſt Pur- 

poſes beſide thoſe of Huſbandry ; and the next in Uſe to 
it is Loam: That has not nearly ſo many as Clay; and the 
other Kinds to be treated of, have rauch fewer than either. In 
the ſucceeding Chapters I ſhall conſider Sand and Gravel. Theſe 
are ſomewhat of kin to one another in their Nature, Sand be- 
ing little other than a ſmaller Gravel ; and Gravel little other 
than a larger Sand; and ſome of their occaſional Uſes are the 
ſame. 

Where either bare Sand or bare Gravef are at the Surface 
taking the Place of Soil, they are not worth Culture: the 
Owner is therefore to enquire what Uſe he can make of them. 
And this will be greater or leſs according to the Situation of the 
Place where they lie, more than to any thing of Variation in 
their Kinds. 

Sand is us'd as a Manure to Clay Grounds in ſome Places, 
and that with good Succeſs; and, as has been ſhewn : this is a 
Practice founded on Reaſon. 

The various Kinds of it alſo are us'd to many other leſſer 
Purpoſes, for which they are ſeverally ſuited by their Fineneſs, 
Coarſeneſs, and other Accidents. 

In BuckiINGHAMSHIRE the fine white Writing Sand, 
which is elſewhere ſold at a conſiderable Price, is ſo common, 
that they ſtrew Rooms with it, as in other Places they do with 
the ordinary yellow Sand. _ 

In many Parts of MiDDLESExX, there is a ſmall deep yellow 
Kind, which feels like fine Powder to the Touch, having ſcarce 
any Sharpneſs. They make no Profit of it there: but the fame 
Kind of Sand is fold at a great Price at BiLsTON in STAF- 
FORDSHIRE, Where there are ſome Pits of it; for the Ule of 
People who caſt Metals. | 

Pure white Sand is us'd in making the fineſt Glaſs. It in 
this Caſe perfectly well anſwers the Purpoſe of Cryſtal ; being 
better than Flints. For indeed white Sand is no other than 
ſmall Pieces of Cryſtal, juſt render'd cloudy by a white Earth ; 
as the other Kinds are colour'd, and more debas'd in their Na- 
ture by yellow or rediſh Earths. 

Clean Sand, and of various Degrees of Fineneſs, is alſo uſed 
by Glaſs Grinders : and the finer Sorts by Plumbers for making 
the Bed on which they caſt their Sheet Lead. | 

In STAFFORDSHIRE alſo they ſift a Kind of yellow Sand, 
firſt from the Duſt and ſmall Pieces in a fine Sieve, and 2 

| wards 
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wards from the Stones, or ſmall Pebbles that are among it in 
a larger; and having thus brought it all to an even Size, they 
ſpread it upon Boards, and whet their Scythes on it: from 
this it has the Name of Scythe Sand, by which it is known 
throughout that County. 

It is uſual to diſtinguiſh Sand into three Kinds; Pit Sand, 
River Sand, and Sea Sand. The Pit Sand and River Sand 
have no other Difference but this, that the River Sand is well 
waſh'd, and the Pit Sand has often a great deal of Dirt among 
it. There are as many Kinds of one as of the other, and of az 
many Colours; but this is all the Difference, for the River 
Sands are waſh'd out of the Banks by the Water. 

Sea Sand is often in its Original of the ſame Kind with 
that of Rivers, but it uſually has ſome Fragments of Sea 
Shells mixed with it; the Waves waſhing them to Pieces on 
the Shore. In ſome Places what they call Sea Sand is made 
up almoſt entirely of theſe. This is uſed as a Manure to Land 
in ſome Counties, and gives it a great Richneſs and laſting 
Fertility. 

The common Sand when us'd as a Manure, can anſwer no 
other Purpoſe but ſolely that of breaking the Clay : but this 
which is of an Animal Nature, operates as all the other Ani- 
mal Subſtances ; and by its Saltneſs, 


CHAP, IV. Of the Uſer of Gravel. 


HE Uſes of Gravel for Walks are ſufficiently known; 

but the ſeveral Kinds of it differ exceedingly in their Va- 
lue. This is not owing to any Thing in the Body of the Gravel 
itſelf, but to ſuch Mixtures as Nature chances to have thrown 
among it in the Beds, 

All Gravel is made up of ſmall Pebbles and Flints, but in 
ſome there are fewer of the Flints than in others, and in ſome 
Beds of Gravel there are almoſt none; and ſo of the other 
Mixtures. 

Some Pits afford a Gravel made up only of roundiſh Pebbles 
of a blueith red Colour. Theſe look as if they had been waſh'd, 
having no other Matter of whatſoever Kind among them. 

A Pit of this is hardly worth opening, for it is a Kind of 
Gravel that from its own Nature can never bind; nor is it poſ- 
ſible to add any Thing, except in a vaſt Quantity indeed, 
that will make it. A Walk laid with this ſeems compos'd of 
looſe Stones, and always continues uneven, and troubleſome to 
walk upon; neither is the Colour agreeable. 


In 
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In other Pits we find Gravel that has a great many Flints, 
and a great deal of Sand among it; and in this the very Peb- 
bles are uſually of a paler Colour. This does a great deal bet- 
ter for all Purpoſes of laying Walks, becauſe the Flints and 
Pebbles not being all round come cloſer together, and the Sand 
fills up in ſome Degree the Crevices between them. 

Theſe Gravels, however, bind but moderately ; and often 
the Sand will be waſh'd away by hard Rains, and leave Spaces 
empty between the Stones. 

The beſt Kind of Gravel of all, is that which is compos'd 
of ſomewhat irregular Pebbles, with a great many Flints, 
and with a good deal of a marley Loam among it. This is 
the fine Gravel of our Kingdom; the Loam is yellow, and 
gives that Colour to the whole. It alſo makes it bind tight and 
firm, for it fills up all the Spaces between the Stones, and the 
Clay that is in its Compoſition keeps them all firm, and pre- 
vents the Sand from riſing in dry Seaſons. 

Theſe ſeveral Kinds of Gravel may be ſcreen'd to what De- 
gree of Fineneſs the Purpoſe requires: and the Owner who 
ſees to what the Excellency of the beſt Kinds is owing, may 
here as well as in other Caſes, imitate Nature, and improve the 
others. 

I would not have him undertake ſo bad a Taſk as to make a 
good Gravel out of the round clean Kind firſt named, by ad- 
ding any Thing to it : but if his Land afford in any Part a Gra- 
vel that is pn; and there be a Demand for it, he may 
add Cent. per Cent. to its Value by a little Trouble, 

If it be too apt to throw up the Sand in Duſt in dry Wea- 
ther, let him order ſome tough Clay firſt temper'd ſoft with 
Sand, and Water, to be thrown and ſtirr'd well in amongſt 
it: or if he have ſome that wants only a little more Loam, 
let him add it freely, this will give what they want, and con- 
vert ordinary into excellent Gravels. 

Among the Gravel there are in moſt Places dug up a Sort of 
large ſmooth Stones of the Bigneſs of a Man's double-fiſt, or 
near: theſe are no other than the ſame Pebbles that are in the 
Gravel, only larger in Size, and they are to be ſeparated for 
other Uſes. Gentlemens Court Yards are often pitch'd with 
them; tho? they make but a looſe diſagreeable Pavement. 

The Value of theſe, like that of the Gravel itſelf, depends 
upon the Situation of the Place, and the Demand. | 

In ſome few Places, and particularly in BuCkKINGHAM- 
SHIRE, I have ſeen the Farmers dreſſing their Clay Land with 
Gravel. I went up to an old Huſbandman whom ſaw aſſiſting 
in ſtrewing Gravel thin over one of theſe Lands, and he 
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aſſured me it had been done by a Neighbour with good Suc- 
ceſs. 

The Land was a ſolid red Clay without Sand or Stone, and 
the Gravel was a very loamy Sort well ſcreen'd, fo that there 
was not a Stone ſo big as a Walnut among it. However 
ftrange the Practice might appear at firſt : for indeed it look'd 
as odd to me as it poſſibly can to my Reader, yet on conſider. 
ing theſe Points, it was not foreign to Reaſon. 

The Stones in it were moſtly ragged little Flints, and along 
with theſe there was a great deal of a marley Loam: for 
the Loam that is among Gravel, is uſually of the marley 
Kind: theſe Flints broke the Subſtance of the Clay, and 
made way for the Sand, which broke and divided it ſtill far. 
ther; and ſo let in the Marle that enriched it, at the ſame 
Time the Openneſs of the Structure gave Admillion to the 
Sun, Air and Rains. 

'The old Farmer told me that all he ſhould da more to his 
Land, was giving it a ſmall ſprinkling of Dung from his 
Yard toward Michaelmas ; and he aſſur'd me this was the 
Method follow'd by his Neighbour, who had by that Means 
got good Crops' of Wheat from a Piece of Ground, 
which had many Years had the Character of one of the worſt 
Pieces of Land in the Hundred. 

Gravel is one of the great Advantages we have in this 
Country over moſt others for making Walks ; and it is from 
this, and our Graſs or Green Sward, which is in the ſame 
Manner ſuperior to that of all other Nations, that we are 
able to add a Beauty to the Walks in our Gardens, which no 
other People can. 

Now ſo far as regards the Gravel, this Advantage is owing 
in a great Meaſure to the Mixture of thoſe other Ingredients 
Loam and Sand among the Pebbles, than to the Pebbles 
themſelves. Other Countries have Heaps and Beds of ſmall 
Stones, but they are deficient in theſe Admixtures which 
make them bind. 

But as famous as we are in ENGLAND for Gravel, it 1s not 
in every Part that we have it, or that the People know it ſo 
well. They even give its Name to other Things, altogether 
different in their Nature. | | 

In ſome of the moſt weſtern Counties there is hardly ſuch a 
Thing to be found as a Pebble: yet they have what they call 
Gravel. And in NokTHAMPTQNSHIRE, where they have 
Pebbles enough, they yet give this Name to other Mixtures. 
At FARx DON in that County, their Gravel is made up of 
flat Pieces of Slate Stone more than Pebbles; the 4 * at 
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Urro is made up wholly of ſuch Pieces of Stone, without 
a Pebble among them: at Kc rox they call a redifh Sand, 
with ſome flat Pieces of a red Stone among it, Gravel; and 
at Dr BO ROUGH they give the ſame Name to Quantities of 
petrify'd Sea Shells among Sand. As they uſe theſe ſeverab 
Matters inſtead of Gravel, they give them its Name, but it 
does not properly belong to any of them. | 

The Gravels in EN OGL and are in Colour, yellow, reddiſh, 
brown or whitiſh : the firſt are preferr'd, but there is a parti- 
cular Beauty in the laſt Kind. There are Pebbles among 
them of pure Cryſtal, ſome as clear as Glaſs, others leſs 
pure and whitiſh. I have taken up ſeveral of theſe in a 
Gravel Pit near the Duke of Pox T EAN D's; and on one 1 
have a Seal engrav'd: it is equal to any Cryſtal in the World. 

The Gravel in KRNV is often compos'd only of looſe Peb- 
bles. In Suss x Þ have ſeen a great deal made up of Pebbles 
and Sand only, which lies looſe in Walks, and never binds; 
in BEDFORDSHIRE I have met with it too loamy, and this is 
a great Fault. Walks made with this are dirty after Rain, 
and are apt to be preſently over- run with Weeds. A due Pro- 
portion of Loam and Sand, with the Flints and Pebbles, is 
the Perfection of a Gravel. 


CHAP. V. Of the Uſes of Chalk. 


FE W of the Earths ſerve to more conſiderable Purpoſes: 
than Chalk. It is therefore by no Means to the Owner's 
Diſadvantage to have it upon his Land any where: often it 
is a Subject of great Profit. In ſome Counties it is ſcarce, 
others are over- run with it: In the firſt a good Bed of Chalk 
is an Eſtate: and even in the others it has its Value. 

A great Quantity of Lime is made of Chalk. It does 
not make the beſt Lime, but it calcines the eaſieſt, and can 
therefore be ſold cheaper, which never fails to procure 
Cuſtom 


The Uſe of Chalk as a Manure is alſo abundantly known, 
and occaſions a great Conſumption of it. In this Light it has 
been mention'd already under the Articles of thoſe ſeveral 
Soils which it is beſt ſuited to improve; and it will be men- 
toned more at large hereafter under the Head of Manures. 
It is however neceſſary to name it in theſe Reſpects under this 
general. Conſideration. Theſe frequent Neceſſities of men- 
tioning the ſame Thing endanger Repetitions; but it ſhall: 
be our Care to. avoid them as. much as poſſible. hes 
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That the Owner may know to which of theſe two general 
Purpoſes Lime, or Manure in its own State, his Chalk is 
beſt ſuited, he muſt examine its Nature. A ſmall Degree of 
Care will diſcover this; for in general, he will find the hard 
and ſtony Chalks are fit for Lime; and the ſoft and marley 
ones for Manure in their natural Form : I fay in their natural 
Form, becauſe the hardeſt of them when reduced to Lime, 
ſerve alſo for Manure. 

"Theſe are Articles no farther to be conſider'd in their 
Place: and the preſent Chapter will be the ſhorter, be- 
cauſe of the Neceſſity of treating largely of the Subject 
elſewhere. 

Whiting, which is of ſo many Uſes in the common Af- 
fairs of Life, is made from Chalk. It is no other indeed than 
Chalk broke from its hard and firm Nature, and reduced to 
a fine Powder like Flower, which having been ſuſpended in 
Water, forms itſelf into Cakes as that Water dries away; 
and 1s fit for the Uſe of the White-waſher and others. 

Chalk is alſo valuable on Account of its Qualities as a 
Medicine. They find in Chalk Pits certain round ſhelly Sub- 
ſtances, which they call Chalk Eggs. Theſe are hollow, and 
full of a Chalk as fine as Whiting, and altogether like it. 
The Curious ſay theſe Shells once belong'd to the Sea Eggs, 
or Sea Urchins, as they are called, a Sort of Shell Fiſh com- 
mon enough on our Shores; and that they have been petri- 
- and filled thus with fine Chalk ever ſince Noan's 

lood. | 

I have been told that the Chemiſts and Apothecaries uſe 
Chalk oftener than they ſhould : and that thoſe white Cakes 
that are ſet up in Glaſſes at their Windows in Loxpox, 
with the Name of Pearls, and the like, are only Chalk. 
"They look very like little Whiting Balls: very probably they 
are no other. How far this Deceit is prejudicial to the 
Healths and Lives of thoſe that take them, I ſhall not en- 
quire; not being willing to ſpeak of Things I do not un- 
derſtand. 

They are very happy in KenT, and ſome other Coun- 
ties, who have the Chalk lying juſt under Ground, or in the 
Cliffs, ſo that they have nothing to do but to tear it down and 
uſe it. In many other Counties where they have as much 
Neceſſity for it, it lies at great Depths. ; 

In ſome of theſe Places they dig Wells for it, there being 
no Water till they come to a great Depth, ſo that they 
take up a vaſt deal without Diſturbance. other Co 
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I have ſeen them digging for it as they do in Mines, and 
drawing it up in Buckets : in ſuch Places it bears a Price. 

They have a very ingenious Method in ſome Parts of 
KenT, of getting down their Chalk where it is in the Cliffs, 
or on the Sides of Hills, which is well worth practiſing in all 
other Parts where this Commodity lies in a like Situation. 
In the firſt Place, they undermine a Parcel of Chalk to a 
little Depth at the Bottom. When this is done, they go to 
the Top and cut a ſmall Trench along, as far from the Edge 
as the Depth of the undermining : They fill this Trench 
with Water in the Evening, and the Effect is, that a great 
Flake of Chalk of two Foot or more in Thickneſs, and of 
the whole Breadth of the Pit falls off before Morning. 
This does beſt in the hard and ſtony Chalks. 

Wehear of two other Kinds of Chalk among the Painters, 

the one called black Chalk, and the other red Chalk. It 
might be ſuppos'd that theſe were common Chalks ting'd 
to thoſe Colours, but that is not the Caſe : they are altoge- 
ther different Subſtances, and are found, not in great Beds, 
but in Lumps: where they happen to be thrown up in | 
digging, they are worth ſaving; but there is no knowing 
where to expect them. 

Hitherto we have been conſidering thoſe Subſtances which y 
frequently make the Foundation of Soils, as they are uſeful | 
to other Purpoſes beſide thoſe of Huſbandry. We have in | 
this Light gone through five of theſe: there remains one 
more, that is, Mould; but as the natural and immediate 
Uſe of that is for Huſbandry, it would be idle to conſider it 
in other Lights. j 

It will be proper therefore that we now advance to certain | 
other Subſtances, which the Owner may find either by Ac- ö 
cident, or by his Induſtry in his Land, and which may be 
very profitable. 


C HAP. VI. Of Fullers Earth. 


T would be natural in this Place to give the Preference # 
over all other Things here to be treated of, to Marle: 

as it is more frequent than the others, more abundant in 

Quantity wherever found, and more generally uſeful ; but 

that will come into Conſideration in another Place, under 

the Article of Manures : and to avoid any Repetition, no- 

thing ſhall be ſaid of it here. I ſhall therefore proceed to | 

treat of Fullers Earth; a Commodity of Value, and of the 

utmoſt Importance in that great Article our Woollen Ma- +4 

g nufactory. 
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nufactory. It is not only an Advantage to the Owner who 
ſhall find this on his Land; but to the Country. 

Fullers Earth is at preſent dug in very few Parts of this 
Kingdom: but whereſoever it is found the Profit is very great. 
'The Nation is at this 'Time in a Manner ſupplied from a few 
Pits in BxpFoORDSHIRE ; but I have more than once met 
with this valuable Earth in other Counties; 1 

In the firſt Place, let thoſe who may reap the Advantage 
of it, know perfectly what it is. Fullers Earth is a genuine 
Marle, and is the fineſt of all the known Kinds. If the 
Price would allow, doubtleſs it would exceed all other Sorts 
in the Improvement of Land; none is ſo pure and free from 
Ad mixture, none is ſo ſoft and mellow; and as to its break- 
ing with the Weather, we know very well that it falls to 
Powder in a few Moments by the Effect of Water. 

Tho? Fullers Earth will never be uſed as a Manure, yet 
even the Knowledge of it is not without its Uſe: for foul and 
coarſe Fullers Earth is found in Places where the fine and pure 
is not; and the Owner will now know how to value it. 

I mention'd the Bucxincnamsnitt Farmer's dreſſing 
his Ground with Gravel. I have in many Places found a 
coarſe Kind of Fullers Earth in Gravel Pits: I cannot fayl 
diſtinguiſh*d any of it in the Parcels of Gravel I ſaw there; 
but if there were any Quantity of it, as there might be in 
other Depths of the Gravel Pit, we ſee the Fertility in part 
accounted for on this Principle. I thought at that Time 
this Farmer deſerved particular Praiſe for doing what ſo few 
of his Profeſſion ever will, and eſpecially of the old ones, 
that is, uſe a new Method. | FS. 

What I mean by a coarſe Kind of Fullers Earth found in 
Gravel Pits is this. There often lie among the Gravel in 
different Counties, Lumps as big as one's Fiſt, or of half 
that Bigneſs, of a greyiſh coarſe earthy Subſtance. Some- 
times I have ſeen theſe lie irregularly, and in ſome Places J 
have ſeen a Streak of them in the Side of the Pit, run per- 
* though ſeldom in an exact ſtrait Line from the 
* op of the Bed of Gravel down as far as the Workmen 

is  - IF 
This Coatſe Earth when examin'd, contains uſually 2 
ſharp Sand, and ſome Clay, but it has a ſoapy: Softneſs with- 
al, that to a Perſon uſed to handle Fullers Earth, will be ſure 

to bring that into his Mind 
' have put theſe Lumps many Tunes into Water, where 
they break al moſt directly, and they form three Settlements: 
At the Bottom there lies a ſharp Sand, over that is a thin 
| Settlement 


— 


Settlement of yellow or brown Clay, and at the Top of 
theſe a looſe Covering of an Olive colour'd light, crumbly 
and mouldring Matter, which is perfectly the ſame with 
Fullers Earth when broke in Water. If the whole be ſhook 
or ſtir d together ever ſo often, the Settlement always di- 
vides itſelf into three Parts in this Manner. : 

Now Iam ſure from many Trials, that this upper Settle- 
ment which looks ſo like Fullers Earth in a State of Wet- 
| neſs, is Fullers Earth in Reality; upon this it will be worth 
while to make ſome Obſervations. | 

In the firſt Place, where ſhould any Thing be expected to 
| be found pure and entire, but where we already ſee it in a 
more imperfect State. Therefore in whatever Lands theſe 
Lumps ſhall be found, it would be well to look heedfully all 
over them for more and finer, in order to direct a better 
Search by digging where there is a Proſpect. . 

Secondly, where there are Beds of any Kind of Earth 
pure at ſome Depth, we ſee the ſame Things in a fouler State 
towards the Surface: thus clayey Soils generally lie over Beds 
of pure Clay; theſe Soils being no other than the ſame 
Clay which will be found pure at a greater Depth, mix'd with 
other Earths near the Surface: and it is the ſame of the o- 
thers. 

Therefore when we find this foul Kind of Fullers Earth 
near the Surface of the Ground in Gravel Pits, it is very 
reaſonable to believe the ſame Subſtance may be found al- 
together pure and entire, deeper down. | 

[ would not adviſe for this Reaſon, the digging in Search 
of Fullers Earth wherever ſome of theſe Lumps ſhall be 
found, becauſe that would be a random Search: ſuch Marks 
of valuable Things under Ground, being often ſcatter'd 
toa great Diſtance about the Surface. But when the Owner 
of a Piece of Land ſees one of theſe Veins I have ſpoken of, 
running ſtrait down a Gravel Pit to the Depth of the digging ; 
| think it would be worth while to venture ſome Expence in 
following it deeper; and ſeeing in what it ends. 

The Miners often trace a Vein of Ore in this Manner, 
through the hardeſt Rock, from the 'Thickneſs of a Thread, 
till it enlarges into a great Body ; why ſhould not the ſame 
Succeſs attend ſuch a Trial here? 

I remember once to have ſeen in a Gravel Pit upon my 
own Land, a Vein of fine Mould thus running ſtrait down 
among the Stones. This did not begin ſmall and increaſe in 
Bigneſs; on the contrary, it was wideſt at the Top or Sur- 
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face of the Ground, and grew ſmaller all they Way. I had 
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ſcen theſe before in other Places where I had no Right to dig; 
but here I order'd it to be follow'd. At about thirteen Foot 
it terminated in a thick Bed of Garden Mould. The whole 
Deſcent ſeem'd to have been a Kind of Funnel, through 
which this Mould ran into the hollow underneath, filling it 
up, and forming a Layer of Mould, a Thing very unuſual 
at that Lepth. 

I mention this to ſhew how well ſuch a Vein of Fullers 
Farth, if one ſhould be met with, would be worth following. 
We know nothing of the Ways by which People were led to 
the Knowledge of thoſe Beds that have ſo long been dug for 
Fullers Earth : perhaps it was in ſome ſuch Manner. 

Of this I am ſure, that if the Farmer or Owner would 
frequent!y follow the Plow and the Spade with his Eye, he 
would find great Advantage. 

This is not all the Reaſon we have to expect Fullers 
Earth in other Places, beſide thoſe where it is at preſent 
dug. 1 8 

At WxzxDON in NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, there is found 
in many Pits, an Earth of an irregular and mixt Colour, 
yellowiſh in ſome Places, and blueiſh in others. This breaks 
in Water juſt like Fullers Earth, and takes Spots out of 
Cloaths, as the People every Day experience. It is not al- 
together pure, nor does it ſeem of quite ſo ſcouring or pe- 
netrating a Nature as Fullers Earth: but it comes very near 
it, and ſerves in its Place for ordinary Purpoſes. 

Now blue and yellow mix'd, every one knows make 
green. Theſe dingy Earths :erefore would probably when 
mix'd, make an olive Colour; and if pure, would more re- 
ſemble Fullers Earth. This is not the only Place where I 
haveſeen this foul and half-mixed Earth: is it not very pro- 
bable that the ſame Earth more pure and better blended 1s to 
be found a little deeper? Such a one would be right Fullers 
Earth; but no-body digs to try. 

Dr. P.oT in his Natural Hiſtory of STAarFoRDSHIRE, 
ſays, That near STATFOLD in that County, he had met 
with Fullers Earth very much like that of WooBORxN in 
BxprogpsHIRR, but in little Quantity. Now if ſome broken 
Maſſes of this lie near the Surface, who will doubt but there 
are more at greater Depths. Probably there are Beds of it 
there, and in the other Places I have mention'd, and there 
only wants Induſtry and Spirit to open the Way to a Fortune. 

I would adviſe the Land Owner and Farmer for the future, 
to make themſelves well acquainted not only with Fullers 
Earth, but the others to be named hereafter, by the Sight 
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and Touch; that they may know when any Thing like them 
happens to be thrown up: I ſay any Thing like them, for 
they are not to expect to find any of theſe Commodities pure 
and perfect when near the Surface: they can only expect 
coarſe Pieces there which may tempt them to ſeek farther 
they are to expect no more than this, for it is all Nature gives 
for their Information. 


CHAP. VII. Of Ochre. 


FYCHRE is an Farth uſed by Painters and many other 
Artificers: and is of very conſiderable Value. Many 
fine Kinds of it are produced in ENGLAND, and that in very 
large Quantities. It is an Eſtate to the Owner wherever it 
is found z and I am ſenſible, that it is to be dug in many 
Places, where at preſent the Poſſeſſor of the Ground has no 
ſuch Expectation. 

Ochre is of ſeveral Kinds: the two principal are yellow 
and red. A great deal of the yellow Ochre is converted into 
red by burning, for all yellow Ochre grows red on being put 
into the Fire: but beſide this, there is natural red Ochre in 
Abundance. 2 

Beſide theſe two principal Kinds uſed by the Painters, of 
each of which there are ſeveral Sub- diviſions; there are two 
others uſed by Glovers in ſome Parts of the Kingdom, and 
not ſo well known as they deſerve to be: in others there are a 
purple and an aſh-colour'd Kind; and to theſe four I may 
reaſonably add a fifth, which is of a duſky Straw Colour, 
8 ſerves for the rubbing upon Leather Breeches, and Buff 

elts. 

It is not to be imagin'd, that every colour'd Earth is an 
Ochre: on the contrary, an Ochre is an Earth of a diſtinct 
Kind from all others. As Clay differs from Chalk, and as 
might be inſtanced of many others; ſo Ochre differs in its 
very Nature from any other Kind that can be named. There 
are indeed clayey Ochres, but they are the leaſt valuable 
Kinds. Ochre in its proper Condition, is light, brittle, duſty, 
and _ between the Fingers; and ſuch are all thoſe I have 
named. | 

As to the yellow Ochre, which is the moſt univerſal Com- 
modity, that is dug principally on SHoTover HiLlLs near 
VxXFORD: not only all ENGLAND, but all Europe is in a 
Manner ſupplied from this Spotz but the Owner of a Piece 
of Land where Ochre ſhall be found, needs not for this neg- 
lect digging it. For tho People are principally * 6 
| | G3 | from 
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from OxFORDSHIRE with it; a great deal is ſent to Lox- 
Do from other Places; and wherever it ſhall be found, 4 
Market may be had for it. 

The ingenious Dutch have a great deal of our Ochre from 
OxroRDsSHIRE, which they partly uſe for their own Purpo- 
ſes, and partly ſend over to us again after they have manag'd 
it different Ways, under the Name of foreign. 

Yellow Ochre uſually lies under Beds of Clay and Sand: 
but it generally diſcovers itſelf by Lumps lodg'd here and 
there among thoſe Beds: ſo that when ſuch are found among 
Clay or Sand, of a good Colour, and in any Quantity, it is 
worth while to be at ſome Pains and Coſt to fee farther. 

The yellow Ochre is divided into two Kinds in theſe Pits, 
one called Stone Ochre, and the other Clay Ochre ; one is 
ready for Uſe juſt as it is dug, being naturally pure and fine; 
but the other is foul and irregularly colour'd ; ſo that they 
= it in Water to get out the Sand, and then beat it into 

akes. 

In many Places yellow Ochre is found in little Lumps a- 
mong Gravel, and of different Colours. They pick ſuch 
up in BEDFORDSHIKE and other Counties, and the Glovers 
uſe it. Ihave often ſeen this of fine Colours. | 

In NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, and ſeveral other Counties, 
they have grey or aſh-colour'd Ochre ; the purple is not ſo 
common, but they find it in the firſt mention'd County ; par- 
ticularly ina Pit at THIN DON, there is a Stratum of it. 
Tis us'd only by the Glovers, and therefore ſells at a ſmall 
Price: but it is worth the Notice of Painters, for it is a beau- 
tiful Colour, not unlike what is called Perſian red; and 
mixes well with Oil, as I have tried many Times. 

It is not difficult to make a gueſs where Ochre is under 
the other Beds, by theſe Tokens it gives of itſelf nearer the 
Surfaces z and *tis often worth the purſuing at ſome Expencc. 
But it is not only the Want of attending to theſe Marks, that 
is to be charg'd upon many of the Owners of Lands, I have 
known a Bed of yellow Ochre cut through in digging {or 
Water ; and neither the Farmer nor Landlord have known, 
that the yellow Matter they faw thrown up, was of any tlie 
leaſt Value. - | 

'The Chapter of Ochre is not to be clos'd without mention- 
ing what is called Reddle. This is not indeed properly of 
the Ochre Kind, but a Marle of a deep and ſtrong red Co- 
jour; but as it is vulgarly called an Ochre, and by ſome red 
Ochre, as if there were no other, it was neceſſary to menti- 
on it here. . . ; | DES | "The 
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'The fineſt of this Reddle, and the greateſt Quantity, is 
dug in DERBYSHIRE, from Whence it is ſent to LONDON, 
and to other Parts of the Kingdom, where fo large a Quan- 
tity of it is uſed, that tho? it ſells at a ſmall Price, the Value 
is upon the whole very conſiderable, 

Beſide the common Uſe in marking of Sheep, this Earth 
is put to many others among the Colourmen, being the Foun- 


dation of a great many of thoſe Compoſitions that ſerve for 
large Work, 


CHAP. VIIL Of Prat. 


EAT, or, as it is called in ſome Places, Turf, is a very 
particular Subſtance. It is ſufficiently known by Sight 
in the Places where it is burnt, for it is the common Fuel of 
many Counties; but I have found many even in thoſe Places 
ſtrangely ignorant of its Nature : and thoſe in remote Coun- 
ties very little acquainted with it more than by Name. 

[tis not much a wonder that thoſe who never ſaw Peat 
except in the dry State, ſhould be ignorant of its Origin. It 
then is of conſiderable Hardneſs in many Kinds; but the moſt 
ſolid Peat cuts eaſily with a Spade in the digging, being ſoft 
and tender there, though it get Firmneſs in drying. 
| Peat, or as it may be called Peat Earth, diſtinguiſhing that 
which lies on the Ground, from that which is dug, conſiſts of 
a bituminous Matter, full of various Parts of Plants. For 
this Reaſon when cut up and dry'd, it readily takes Fire, and 
burns very freely. | 

It is of two Kinds. The one is taken from the Tops, 
the Sides, or the Bottoms of Hills; the other is dug up in a 
level Country. The Peat of LAN cASHIRE is of the firſt 
Kind; and that of the Fens, as of LIN coLNSHIRE, and 
the like Places is of the other. They differ in Colour, that 
of the hilly Countries being pale; and alſo in Conſiſtence, as 
it is ſomewhat ſofter. The Peat of the Fens being compact, 
of a deep blackiſh brown, the other lighter, looſer, and of a 
paler Hue. 

Theſe are but trivial Differences, and in all other Reſpects 
they are perfectly alike. The bituminous Matter is the ſame 
in both, and the Parts and Remains of Plants are of the ſame 
Kind, and preſerved in a like Manner. | 

It is in many Places of great Conſequence to the Owner of 
Land, to know whether Peat may be cut in it. This, as it 
lies ſo near the Surface, and as the Soil about it uſually ſo eaſily 
diſcovers it, is not ſo often over look'd as Ochres, and the reſt 
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of thoſe valuable Earths that are hidden at greater Depths 
yet I have ſeen where a great deal has been loſt by not attend- 
ing to theſe obvious Diſcoveries of Nature. | Beg 
Let all thoſe therefore who live in Places where Peat is 
at all likely to be found, acquaint themſelves with its Nature, 
with the Marks of the Soil that contains it; and with its Value. 
That they may judge where it is lodged, and whether worth 
taking up. | 5 5 

The Fen Lands are the Places where Peat is moſt frequent- 
ly found, yet it is not univerſally laid under all fenny Soils. 
Some Parts of the Fens in the Iſle of ELy, in Lincory- 
SHIRE, and NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, afford it in great 
Plenty and Perfection. Other Parts of the ſame Fens none 
at all. Very frequently the Farmer lights on it in digging his 
Pitches, which are the common Fence in that Country : and 
then the Peat very well pays for all the Labour of digging. 

The right Peat Earth is a light ſpongy tough Subſtance, of 
a blackiſh, or a darker, or lighter brown Colour. It is full 
of fibrous Roots of Plants, together with flaggy Leaves, 
and hollow Stalks like Reeds ; and has often many other Parts 
of Plants in it. Theſe Vegetable Matters are ſo abundant 
— the Peat Earth, that it ſeems as it were compos'd of 
them. | 

It lies at ſmall Depths in the Earth, but never on the Sur- 
face of it, as ſome from the Name Turf, have been idly led 
to imagine. 
It never hes immediately under the Turf or Sward, but 
always has a greater or lefſer Depth of the Soil between. 
This Soil is commonly the black moory Land, or pure 
Mould of the Fens; and this is ſo unlike in its Nature to the 
Peat itſelf, that if it be taken up with it, as is ſometimes done 
in the Cutting, and Peat be laid to dry with a Quantity of the 
Mould upon them, it always falls off 

Good Peat Earth, as it lies in the Ground, cuts ſoft and 
eaſy, ſo that they form it into Shape as they dig it. When 
dry'd, the Peatsare tough and firm, they are not eaſily broken, 
and the bituminous Part between the Stalks and leafy Remains 
of Plants is very hard, and where it is broken, looks ſmooth 
and gloſſy like Pitch. „ . 
Ihe blacker the Peat is, the better it is always reckon'd: 
tis for that Reaſon the Peat of the Fen Lands is preferr'd to 
that of hilly Countries. When it is of a pale brown, or 
rediſh and ſoft, it does not burn ſo well. Sometimes there 
1s Clay or other Earth among it, and then it is of very little 
VVV 
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It is uſed as the common Firing in Fen Countries, and 
burns agreeably enough : it has ſome Smell; but that is ac- 
counted wholeſome. 

Peat 1s juſt of a contrary Nature to Manure. When the 
Surface of it is laid bare, nothing grows on it, except ſome- 
times a few Ruſhes; and when the Soil that lies over it is 
plowed, the Farmers take Care never to cut upon the Turf or 
Peat if it lie ſhallow; for they affirm from Experience, that 
its Mixture with the Soil renders it barren. 

A ſoft ſpungy Soil, ſhaking as it is trod, with a good black 
Mould under the Turf, is the Mark of Peat Earth underneath. 
Not that it is always in ſuch Lands, but that is its uſual Situ- 
ation. 

It is found from a Foot to four or five under the Surface, and 
often the Moor or Bed of it is of conſiderable "Thickneſs. It 
retains wet a long Time, and therefore is ſo eaſy to cut in the 
Bed; for when dry it becomes hard and ſtubborn, as before 
obſerved. 

The beſt Seaſon for cutting Peat is April and May: and 
the Peat muſt be cut larger than they are expected to be when 
dry, for they commonly ſhrink one fourth Part in the drying. 

The uſual Situation of Peat is this; firſt there is a heavy 
thick Sod, that gives Way under the Feet; then a moiſt black 
moory Soil, of a Foot or more in depth; then comes the Peat, 
which is two, three or more Feet in depth; and under this is 
a Bed of Clay, 

This is the Reaſon the Peat keeps ſo moiſt in the Pit. The 
black light Soil lets Wet eaſily through; and it freely pene- 
trates the Peat, but the Clay at Bottom ſtops it, ſo it ſwells, 
grows ſpungy, and lifts up the Soil, making it ſhake and give 
Way on treading. | 

The Graſs over the Peat Moors is uſually coarſe and harth ; 
and where the Peat Moor is thickeſt, there the Graſs is always 
worſt. Where this Moor or Bed of Peat is very thick, as it 
will be in ſome Places five Foot or more, they don't cut the 
whole but only the upper Part, two or three Feet at fartheſt, 
into Peat. The under Part is uſually in theſe thick Beds too 
moiſt for Uſe, | 

In ſome Places there is a Bed of Sand inſtead of a Bed of 
Clay under the Peat Moor ; but this is not ſo common, nor is 
the Peat uſually ſo good where this is the Cafe, as where there 
is a firm Clay, | | 
In the Fens they have two other Sorts of Fuel of the Peat 
Kind, but inferior in Value, the one they call Seſs, and the 
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it lies at about fifteen Inches under the Sward, with a rich blats 


The Sefs is cut from the upper Part of the Beds of Peat. It 
conſiſts of a light brittle Earth, with little of the black Bitumen 
in it, but with the Parts of Plants in the ſame Manner as the 
other. The Hods are cut out of the loweſt Part of the Peat 
Bed; but it is not every Peat Bed that affords either. The Sef 
only lies on the drier Moors; and the Hods, which ſtink in 
burning, come from the moiſt Bottoms of thick Beds, 

This Bed of mix'd Matter, partly bituminous and partly 
vegetable, which forms the Peat, has been ſuppos'd owing to 
the Sediments of great Floods, which have remain'd a long 
Time upon the low Lands; but that is not the Cafe. Bitu- 
minous Matter, like Pitch, does not ſettle from Floods : be- 
ſide the ſame Matter is found in the ſame Form impacted with 
Roots, and making regular Beds of Peat Earth at the Tops of 
Hills and on their Sides; and theſe are Places that can never 
have been overflow'd. 

From this I mean to encourage the Farmer, not to ſuppoſe 
Peat 1s to be found only in one Situation ; but wherever he find; 
a Piece of Ground that ſhakes under his Feet, and is covered 
with coarſe Graſs, and that has a black Mould under the 
Sward, to dig a Foot or two, and fee whether he do not find 
Peat Earth at that Depth. uo Brannon Phe Se 

It is a Fuel very well worth uſing wherever it can be had, it 
heats Ovens better than any other: it is cheaper than any, and 
its Aſhes are valuable as Manure, though in its natural State it 
is of all Things the moſt an Enemy to Fertility. 

One ſingular Uſe of Peat is the keeping on Fire a great 
while; a Piece of it lighted at one End, and dipped in Water at 
the other, will keep fre oo 

It is excellent for many of the nicer Chemical Operations, 
and if it were to be had univerſally, would be called for more 
than is imagined. I would therefore have him who can dig it, 
not be negligent, becauſe it is not known or commonly usd 
about the Place. Let him dig and dry it, and he will ſoon find 
Buyers. e . | 

What may tempt the Owner of Land to ſearch for this va- 
luable Commodity more generally than is done at preſent, is, 
That can aſſure him from my own Experience, that other 
Places beſide Hills and Fens afford it, I have ſeen it cut 
through in many Meadows, when they were only digging the 
Trenches to drain them; and no-body regarded it. At Mx a8s 
As RB in NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, and at GRAFTON UN- 
DERWOOD in the ſame County, they dig excellent Peat, 
though quite out of the Fens, and far enough from the Hills: 
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Mould between; and runs to a great Depth. The only Mark 
| of its being in theſe Paſtures, is a little Unfirmneſs of the 
| Ground; and this may lead the Owner of Land to ſeek for it 
in many Places, where the Situation does not naturally, at 
leaſt according to the common Opinion, make it expected. 

At the fame Time that I recommend the Search of the right 
Peat in Places where it has not before been found, it is proper L 
| caution the Undertaker againſt uſing his Labour upon a wrong 
Sort, which has been lately try'd in ſome Places. I don't know 
whether it was from Ignorance of what Peat truly is, or from a 
Suppoſition that Turf, or the outer Covering of boggy Land 
would do as well; but THoMas RenoLLs, my Neighbour, cut 
the upper Turf af a baggy Ground into long ſquare Pieces like 
Peat, and dry'd them for burning. He told me, when repre- 
ſented the Folly of this Project, that a Relation of his had done 
the ſame ſucceſsfully. | 

Whether his Relation told him what was falfe, or he did not 
underſtand him, I cannot ſay, but the Event was what might 
be expected: the Turf was light and fuzzy, and did not burn 
well, nor was worth any Thing. It was much like the Seſs 
already deſcrib'd, only worſe. ' Theſe wet Places are always 
cover'd with a Turf that is very full of Roots, but there is none 
of the bituminous Matter. So that this is not Peat, but quite 
another Thing: neither was there upon Trial found any Peat 
Earth at the Bottom of this Bog. 

It is proper 1 here warn the Perſon who ſhall find Peat on his 
Land of. another Error. It is commonly ſuppoſed the Peat 
Earth grows, but this is a Miſtake. When he has once cut 
10 the Quantity any Place yields, he muſt not expect any more 

or ever. | 

In Lincor.nsmiRE where they dig great Quantities, when 
they have cleared one Dike as they call it, they open another: 
and they throw into the firſt the 'Turf and Mould out of the 
other. It is pretended this will yield more Peat in twenty Years, 
but I have ſeen it try'd after twenty five or thirty Years, ac- 
cording to good Authority, and without the leaſt Succeſs : when 
the Peat Bed is once dug up it never is renewed. 

The curing of Peat is a Thing of no great Difficulty ; they 
are cut in the firſt Summer Months in the Shape of large 
Bricks, and are laid ſingly upon the Earth to dry. They are 
very ſoft when firſt dug, but they ſoon loſe part of their Moiſ- 
ture, and harden in Proportion. They are to be turn'd twice 
or three Times while they lie ſingle, and after they have thus 
got a tolerable firſt drying, they are to be piled up in Heaps, 
like a Wheelright's Felleys, with Spaces for the Air to blow 
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in between: in this Manner they get thoroughly dry, and are 
fitted for the Fire. | 

'The Huſbandman muſt keep in Mind the Difference he. 
tween Peat, and the common Turf of the Ground, not only 
for Fuel, but as us'd for Manure: for as the Peat is much y. 

rior to any Kind of upper Turf for Firing, ſo on the other 
Ld, the upper Turf of moory Ground is better for burning 
to Aſhes for Manure than Peat. 
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The INTRODUCTION, 


Of Manures in general. 


A F TER a thorough Conſideration of the Soil, both with 
reſpect to its Cultivation and other Uſes ; it is proper we 
lead the Farmer to the Underſtanding of Manures, by which 
the Improvements of Cultivation are in a great Meaſure 
brought about: the breaking the Land by the Plow, and the 
altering and enriching it by theſe Dreſſings, being the two Ar- 
ticles on which all the Amendment of a Soil depends. 

The Buſineſs of the ſucceeding Book is to treat of Manures; 
and that not ſlightly or imperfectly. Care ſhall be taken to 
draw together the whole Number of theſe; to arrange them 
naturally, and preſent them one by one before the eye of him 
who 1s to uſe them. 

Nor ſhall we be content with informing him of the Effect 
each has upon that Kind of Land to which it is ſuited ; but he 
ſhall know how it acts: informing his Judgment, inſtead of 
truſting all to his Memory. | 

This is our Deſign in the preſent Part of the Work: we 
are ſenſible that the Undertaking is large, as well as difficult; 
but we have been favoured with ſo many Communications 
upon the Subject, that we hope in ſome Degree, to proportion 
the Execution to the Deſign. 

In treating on the ſeveral Manures, many muſt be call'd up 
again which have been nam'd already; but we hope the Cau- 
tion that has been uſed in methodizing the Papers, will prevent 
tedious or needleſs Repetitions. 

In the Arrangement of theſe feveral Articles, we ſhall firſ 
make a general Diviſion into the natural and artificial Manures: 


among which, the Uſe now made of ſome of the natural Kinds 
k woul 
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would have appear'd as ſtrange to an earlier Practitioner in 
Huſbandry, as the Invention of many of the others. | 
In treating of the Uſes of the ſeveral Kinds, and their proper 
Application, we ſhall throw aſide Theory and Conjecture, 
building all upon Experience. If the Farmer be not perfectly 
inſtructed as to the particular Kinds of Lands which demand 
particular Dreſſings, it wou'd have been better for him if thoſe 
Manures had never been invented. 
| A Soil may be render'd worſe than it naturally is by bad 
Management ; as certainly as it may be improved by good : 
but as we ſhall inſert nothing here but what is ſupported by re- 
peated Experience, we wiſh the Farmer to prove ſo much his 
| own Friend, as to give what may appear ever ſo new to him, 
if it ſuit his Purpoſe, a fair Trial. 


PAT I. Of NATURAL MANURES. 
CHAP. I. Of the Nature of Marle. 


N treating of the natural Manures, *tis fit we begin with the 
moſt conſiderable, which is Marle. It is indeed in all Re- 
ſpects ſuperior to the Generality of the others: it ſuits many 
different Kinds of Lands; and its Effects in rendering them 
fruitful are not more ſurprizing than they are laſting. 

Marle is a Treaſure to the Farmer whereſoever it is found; 
and there is no Country in the World where there is more of 
it than in ENGLAND: yet there are few Places in which it is 
known to lie. 'The Induſtry of thoſe who deal in Huſbandry 
has not been in any Thing ſo ſlack, as in the Searching after 
this valuable Commodity. 

We ſhall endeavour to awaken them to a Senſe of their In- 
tereſt, by ſhewing its Value: and to aſſiſt them in the Search 
after it we ſhall endeavour to make it known to them by Sight 
and Feeling in its ſeveral Appearances, for theſe differ. greatly. 
After this, to prevent Miſtakes in the Application, the ſeveral 
Kinds of Marle ſhall be diſtinguiſh'd, and the particular Kind 
of Land ſhewn, to which each properly belongs. 

In looking into what has been formerly known concerning 
the Marles, one is ſhocked to ſee that Huſbandry has declined 
in this material Reſpect in ENGLAND. Our Anceſtors two 
thouſand Years ago were well acquainted with their Poſſeſſion 
of this Treaſure, and its Uſe. The old Latin Writers celc- 
brate the Marles of Ex OLAN D, and tell us that the Lands 
were greatly enriched by them. They enumerate 2 
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Kinds, and ſeem much better acquainted with their Nature 
and Qualities, than the Generality of our preſent Farmers. 

We ſee what Treaſures Marle Pits at this Time prove where 
they are open'd, and what Advantage the Land has from that 
Dreſſing. Let us endeavour to find them in more Places, and 
make that Benefit univerſal. 

In order to the Huſbandman's finding Marles upon his Land, 
he muſt firſt have ſome Knowledge of them. The very fineſt 
Kinds have often been thrown up accidentally in digging on 
other Occaſions, and no one has known them. The Fields 
have languiſhed for want of what they contain'd in their own 
Bowels thro? the Ignorance of their Owner. 

Marle is of ſeveral Kinds, and differs greatly in Appearance; 
but to him who will carry a general Knowledge of it in his 
Head, it may be always known in whatever Form. 

Marie, like other Earths, may be pure or foul: for thoſe 
Beds of Matter which lie in the Earth are ſubje& to Mixtures 
as well as thoſe on the Surface, tho? not ſo frequently: and 
the deeper Marle lies, uſually the purer it is. 

We fhall firft then divide the Marles into two Kinds, the 
pure and the mixt. The pure Marles all agree in their Tex- 
ture; their Difference being only in the Degree of Hardneſs, 
and in the Colour. | 8 

Pure Marle is a Subſtance not unlike Fullers Earth. It is 
ſoft and fatty to the Touch, it is not tough like Clay, nor duſty 
like Ochre, nor ſandy like Loam, but is of a tender fine Nature, 
unlike all other Sorts of Earths. 

When a Farmer finds a Piece of Earth of this Kind, whether 
it be thrown up in digging a Well, or by whatever other Ac- 
cident, let its Colour be what it will, he may depend upon it 
*tis a Marle. In order to be more confirm'd, let him throw 
a Piece of it into a Baſon of Water, and he will find it ſwel 
like Fullers Earth, and crumble in the ſame Manner of itſclt 
to Pieces. 'This is a certain Confirmation. The harder and 
more compact Kinds break flower, the ſoft and looſe ones 
quicker : ſome almoſt immediately. But . in whatever Man- 
ner it happens, this join'd to the others is a ſure Proof that 
the Earth under Examination is a Marle : and let him who has 
fallen by Chance upon a Piece of it, dig in Search of the Trea- 


ture. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. Of the ſeveral Kinds of pure or unmixed 


Marles. 


IF theſe pure Marles there are four principal Kinds, 
0 diſtinguiſh'd according to their Colours. 

A white, A red, 

A yellow, A blue; 
there is alſo a black, but it is leſs common. | 

Theſe are to be diſtinguiſh'd under the Name of pure Marles 
of thoſe Colours; for there are of the foul and coarſer Kinds 
of the ſame Colours. | | | 

I have Experience on my Side in faying, that theſe excellent 
Marles are all more common than is ſuppos'd. I have ſeen 
the blue Marle thrown up in BuckINGHAMSHIRE, and the 
red in Abundance in WARWICEKSHIRE, as fine as the beſt in 
Susstx or KENT. And not very many Years ſince in 
WoRCESTERSHIRE, as much white Marle was diſcovered 
among the Rubbiſh where they were ſinking after Salt Springs, 
as returned a great Part of the Expence. | 
In ſhort, though there are but a few Counties in which 
Marle has been found, and is in Uſe in ENGLAND, I believe 
there are very few where it may not be diſcovered ; nor is any 
Thing ſo well worth the Search. 

There are found in different Places Marles of theſe ſeveral 
Colours, varying in their Texture and Hardneſs; but, in ge- 
neral, the white or whitiſh are the ſofteſt and lighteſt, and the 
blue are the firmeſt and heavieſt. 

For this Reaſon the white is generally uſed for Paſture 
Grounds, and the blue for Corn Lands. This is the general 
Practice in KENT and Susskx, where the Marles are moſt 
frequent, and their Uſe is beſt underſtood ; the white being 
there almoſt univerſally of a looſe crumbly Texture, and the 
blue of a more compact and firm. Ty 

This Cuſtom however is not to be eſtabliſh'd into a Law to 
the Farmer. Tho' in thoſe Counties where they have Choice, 
they uſe the ſofteſt Marles for Paſture, becauſe they diſſolve 
the moſt freely; and the harder for plow'd Lands, where they 
are more aſſiſted by Tillage. The erh who has either of 
theſe Kinds, may uſe it indifferently on both Occaſions, in this 
Manner. | 

If it be the blue firm Kind, or any other of the compact 
Sorts, let him lay it upon his Corn Land early in the Seaſon, 
that the Weather may mellow it before the laſt Plowing : if 


t be for Paſture Ground, let him in the ſame manner lay it 
| 2 on 
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on in Time, ſpreading it thin. If it be the white, or ay 


other of the looſe and crumbly Kinds, it need not be laid on 
either till late, becauſe it breaks and diſſolves almoſt as ſoon as 
it is expos'd to the Weather. 85 

The Colour of Marle is no certain Proof of its compact, 
or ctumbly Nature; but, in general, the blue is firmeſt, the 


' white ſofteſt, and the red and yellow are of a middle Degree 
between both. 


At Buruxps-CourT, and in the Pariſh of SHIrLAkx, 
both in OxrORDSHIRE, there is dug a whitiſh Marle, of the 
fine crumbly Kind. It is uſed both on Corn Lands and Paſture 
Grounds with great Succeſs ; and they lay it on at any Time of 
the Year they pleaſe, for it melts into the Earth like Cream, 
almoſt as ſoon as it is ſpread. = 5 

In ſeveral Places in nnen I have ſeen a blue 
Marle, the ſame that is ſo much eſteemed in Susskx. This 
is at firſt as firm as Clay. This Kind ſhould be laid on Corn 
Lands at the Beginning of Winter, that it may be broke by 


the Froſts and Rains. 


I have mentioned that the Uſe of Marle was well known in 
Huſbandry in this Country in the Time of the Romans. 
There is alſo plain Proof that it has been uſed long ſince that 
alſo in many Places, where the Farmers know nothing of it 
now. A melancholy Proof that the Art of Huſbandry, 
which is ſo well worthy to be improved, has declined inſtead 
of advancing in the late Ages. | | 

As an Inſtance of this Uſe of Marle in Places where though 
it is wanted, it is not employ'd at preſent, I may cite the 
common Report of the People of NokTHAMPT ONSHIRE: 
In CrickFlELD in that County, there are a great many old 
Hollows, which they at this Time call Marle Pits or Marlow 
Pits, and ſay were dug for Marle. In the Lordſhip of Wix- 
WICK, in the ſame County, are many other ſuch Holes, all 
which the Country People have heard their Fathers ſay were 
dug for Marle to improve the Land: and old Deeds of Eſtates 
— 2 Marlaria, or Marle Pits, as Articles of Value upon 

em. 

In the ſame Manner I have ſeen in almoſt all the Counties 
in ENGLAND, for I have viſited moſt of them to encreaſe 
theſe Obſervations, one where or other in the Fields theſe old 
Delves, Pits or Hollows, they are now overgrown with 
Graſs; but in thoſe Counties where Marle is commonly uſed, 
they are always known to be old Marle Pits; and in others 
they have generally ſome Report of their having been dug for 
ſomething to manure the Land. N This 
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This Practice, which has been ſo univerſal, I would fain 
have univerſal again: for no Manure whatſoever is fo advan- 
tageous. Let the Farmer mind well the Nature of his Marle, 
and the Nature of his Soil, to ſee they are ſuited to one ano- 
ther; and if his firſt Trial do not ſucceed, let him not be 
diſhearten'd at that, but go on, he will not fail of Succeſs 
at laſt. TY 
They uſe Marles in many Parts of BucxiNncHAamsHiRe a 
frequently as Dung in others ; and yet in ſome Parts of the 
fame County the Farmers ſeem not to know there is any ſuch 
Subſtance in being. I was the Occaſion of a Farmer's trying 
a red Marle, found there very near the Surface of the Earth 
in digging a Ditch for a Fence. It was one of the pure Kinds, 
and as ſoft as Fullers Earth in the Hands : and it crumbled in 
the ſame Manner in Water, and crackled on being put in the 
Fire, I ſhewed him by theſe and other Marks, that it was a 
right Marle ; but whether he laid it on a wrong Soil, or in 
| whatever unſkilful Manner he manag'd it, when I next ſaw 
him, he reproach'd me for adviſing him to uſe it, anddeclar'd 
he would never try any Projects again. So difficult is it often 


to get theſe People to make any Attempt; ſo next to impoſſi- 


ble to make them perſevere. 
CHAP, II. Of the ſeveral Rinds of impure or mixed 


Marbles. 


HOSE already named are the richeſt and fineſt of 
the Marles: and as all Mixture debaſes their Value, 
among the other Kinds which I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Name 
of impure or mix*d Marles, the moſt impure are conſtantly of 
the leaſt Value. "Theſe mix'd Marles differ not only in Co- 
lour, but in their very Nature, according to the Subſtances 
which have got in among them. Their Colour is no general 
Mark of Diſtinction, but they may be very well arranged un- 
der ſeparate Heads, according to the Subſtances of which they 


partake. Theſe being Sand, Clay, Loam or Stone, they 


may be conſider'd as 
Sandy Marles, Loamy Marles, and 
Clayey Marles, Stony Marles: 
And among theſe laſt are alſo to be comprehended ſome which 
have at firſt the Hardneſs of a Stone from their own Nature 
and Compoſition, tho? they have not a Particle of real Stone 


in them. 
Many Marles alſo, beſide theſe natural Earths and ſtony 
Matter, contain great Quantities of Sea Shells, which are 
| preſerved 
$ 
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preſerved in them in a ſingular Manner; for inſtead of being 
petritfy'd or render'd hard, they are made brittle, and ſeem az 
if they had been calcin'd. Theſe Shells are far from injuring 
the Marle in its improving Quality ; they, on the contrary, 
are found to encreaſe that Virtue. 5 8 

. There are of theſe ſeveral Kinds of Marles of all the be- 
foremention'd Colours, but greyiſh or yellowiſh are the moſt 
frequent. The ſandy Kinds are the richeſt of theſe impure 
ones ; and they are fitteſt for ready Ufe, for they break to 
Pieces in the Hands eaſter than any others; and the ſooneſt 
of any crumble with the Weather. In a proper Application 
theſe may be accounted of equal Value with any, for on 
clayey Lands the very Sand which is contain'd in them 1s 
uſeful, 

The loamy Marles are the next in Value among theſe to 
the ſandy, for they break eaſily with the Weather; but in 
theſe as the former, a great deal of the Advantage ariſing from 
the Uſe of them will depend upon a proper Knowledge of 
their Nature, and their Uſe on a right Soil. X 

The clayey and ſtoney are inferior to the others : but on 
ſome Lands the former are preferable to thoſe which are more 
pure: and amongſt the ſtoney Kinds there are ſome, and they 
even of the hardeſt, which when properly mellow'd by the 
Weather, are inferior to none in Richneſs. I have ſeen ſome 
of theſe that a large Hammer would make tio Impreſſion upon 
when firſt dug up, but that with Froſt, Rain and Sun-ſhine, 
have in ſix Months Time crumbled away to Powder. 

Some of theſe I have ſeen which when broke with great 
Labour, and laid upon the Lands, have for ſeveral Months 
appear'd like fo many Stones ſcatter'd over the Fields, and 
ſeem'd to damage rather than improve them: but after one 
Winter there has not been a Piece of any one of the Lumps 
ſo big as a Nutmeg to be found ; and the Land has been kept 
in Heart eight or ten Years by that ſingle Dreſſing. 

One Farmer I knew in WARwWICEKSHIRE, (where they 
know the Nature and Uſe of Marles better than in any County 
in ENGLAND, after KEN H and SussEx) who having a ſtoney 
Marle upon his Ground, dug it at a good Expence, while all 
his Neighbours laugh'd at him ; and after it had been expos'd 
to the Air and Rain in his Yard till it began to.crack and break, 
laid it on his Corn Lands, and had it broke there with Ham- 
mers: after this it ſoan melted and enriched the Land to a De- 
gree beyond Belief. N 

I name this Practice that the Farmer who has a Marle ever 
ſo hard and ſtoney, need not for that Reaſon give it up 25 
uſeleſs. | The) 
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They have in many Parts of NoRTHAMTONSHIRE a 
ſtony Loam which the common People call Penny Earth, it 
is full of Sea Shells, ſome of which are flat, and reſemble 
pieces of Money; whence it has its Name. This is as hard 
| as Rock when firſt dug, but it moulders of itſelf with the 
Weather, and even the Shells that are in. it diſſolve, ſo that 
not one of them 1s to be found on the Lands, where it was 
lid. They uſe it in ſome Places, but not nearly ſo much as 
it deſerves 3 when it is kept dry, it retains its Hardneſs for ever. 

Marle in ſome Places is to be dug for at a conſiderable 
Depth, and even this is well worth while: but more frequently 
it lies near the Surface; ſometimes ſo near, that they plow 
up a Part of it with the Soil; and the ſame Thing turns and 
manures itz arid that vety profitably, _ | 

In KznT, the Marle ſometimes lies deep; but in Sussxx 
it moſt frequently 1s within a Foot or two of the Surface, with 
a tough Clay over it; this anſwers a very convenient Purpoſe, 
for itholds the Marle ſo well together above, that by undermining 
it they can have a Fall of a hundred Loads or more at a Time, 
ſo that the Expence 1s hardly any Thing. 


CHAP. IV. Of certain Marles found in particular Counties, 


N BucKINGHAMSHIRE I have obſerv'd a very rich Marle 
1 of the purer Kind, and of a mixt Nature between the 
blue and fed; the red making the Body of the Maſs, and the 
blue being diſpoſed in Streaks and Veins. . This is one of the 
fatteſt Kinds, as the Farmer terms it; and is the fame that is 
lo much eſteem'd in KEN for ſandy Lanc. 

In WARWICKSHIRE they have a blue and red Marle of a 
ſtiffer Kind, which does not do well on Paſture Lands, but ex- 
ellently on ſandy Corn Grounds. : 
8 In Chxsnmr they have a Marle of the ſtony Kind, which 

they call late Marle : they give it this Name becauſe it ſplits 
n the Manner of Slates into flat thin Pieces; they have this of 
all the common Colours, and it is much the ſame whether red, 
yellow, whitiſh, or blue: — 5 wo ht + | 
They have alſo in STAFFQRDSHIRE on the Borders of 
HESHIRE, a Kind of ſtony Marle which always breaks in a 
Kind of ſquare Pieces; this they call for that Reaſon Dice 
Marle. It is ufually yellowiſh, rately rediſh or blueiſh. 
Both theſe Kinds, tho? ſtony at firſt, mellow, ſoften, and fall 
to Pieces with the Sun and Rains; and they are greatly eſteem'd , 
the Farmers. They have in the ſame Places clayey 
Natles, but they find thoſe clog the Land after their enriching 
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Effect is over; whereas theſe leave it better than it was before 
they were employ'd, even after their enriching Virtue is gone, 
indeed in moſt Countries they value the ſtony Marles, he. 
cauſe of their laſting Efficacy. The fatty and crumbly King 
enrich the Ground more quickly; but it is theſe hard ones that 
give that Fruitfulneſs which laſts many Years, after it ha 
ſerved the Purpeſes of the 'Tenant enriching the Landlord. 

One Thing farther I muſt aſſert from Experience, which 
is, That ſome of theſe Marles of the harder Kinds, which 
enrich Land for ſo long a Continuance, have often a bad Ef. 
fect in the End. After this long Period of Fruitfulneſs ob. 
tain'd from them is over, the Land becomes ſo barren that 
ſcarce any Thing can make it fruitful again. 

The hard white Marle is moſt ſubject to this Cenſure, for 
it approaches to the Nature of Chalk, and the ſame Thing 
has been obſerved of Chalk to a Proverb. But I don't knoy 
that the ether hard Marles are liable to this Fault. 

To the ſeveral particular Kinds of Marte mention'd for 
their Uſe in particular Places, I ſhall add three or four with 
the Names by which they are known, upon the Spots where 
they are found and uſed ; and then cloſe this Chapter: in 
which having, I hope, thoroughly acquainted the Huſbant, 
man what Marle is, and how numerous Kinds there are of it, 
F ſhall in the next proceed to the moſt advantageous Method 
of uſing it. | * 

In SHRoPSHIRE, and that Part of CHRESUHIRE which bor- 
ders on it, they have duſky browniſh blue Marle, ſtreaked and 
ſpotted with a cleaner blue and with white: this they cal 
Cowſhut Marle, and the Country has received great Ad- 
vantages from the Time in which it has been introduced into 
frequent Uſe. This is to be prefer'd to the blue Marles of the 
purer Kinds. 

In STAFFORDSHIRE there is a peculiar Kind of ſtony 
Marle, which they call Shale Marle there as well as in 
CHESHIRE, where it is alſo found in Abundance. This is d 
a greyiſh or aſh Colour, and feems a mere Sand Stone: but 
breaks freely enough. They do not uſe this fo generally a 
they might, but where they do, it turns to a very good Ac- 
count. If the Farmer therefore finds a blueiſh grey Sand 
Stone in his Grounds, let him try whether it does not mould! 
in the Air, or crackle in the Fire, and if fo, let him fee t 
make a better Uſe of it than they do in many Places in th 
County, where they abſolutely throw it away. 

In CHxsHiIRE they dig a Marle of a duſky Colour, an 
tough Subſtance, very unlike the Generality of the Noe 
: | Les, 
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Kinds'; this they call Peat Marle. It is one of thoſe which 
are debas'd by an Admixture of Clay : it is not peculiar to 
CHESHIRE, for they have it in SHROPSHIRE alſo; but the 
Uſe differs. In CRESHIRE they uſe it as a Manure; and if 
lid on proper Land, as the ſharp ſandy Soils, it yields a good 
Encreaſe: in SHROPSHIRE they make Bricks of it. 

They have in CHESsHIRE alſo, and in STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and ſome other of the neighbouring Counties, a ſtiffer Kind 
than the laſt deſcribed. It is of a yellowiſh Colour, and from 
that and its Toughneſs they call it Clay Marle. This often 
lies in very deep Beds, but the Farmers are not ſo well ac- 
quainted with it as they might be; it is full of Sand and Peb- 
bles in the upper Part of the Bed, where it often riſes within 
a Foot of the Surface, but it is pure below. This is one of 
the clayey Kinds, and they uſe it on the worſt Lands' with 
very good Succeſs. Let the young Huſbandman therefore, 
who thinks his Land is clayey at the Bottom, in ſome parti- 
cular Spots only, examine this Clay. They ſay all is not 
Gold that ſhines. ?Tis true Things are often worſe than they 
ſeem; but fometimes they are better. 

They have alſo in that County a Kind of Marle they call 
2 Marle: this lies in Leaves, and is a very pure and rich 
CHESHIRE is alſo remarked for another Kind of Marle, 
by ſome ſuppos'd to be particular to that County; they call it 
Steel Marle: but thoſe who will be at the Pains of om are, 
the ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom with the ſtrict Eye that 
bave, will find very few Things are peculiar to the Places 
2 are firſt found, though thought to be produced in 
no other. 
This Steel Marie is of a duſky Colour, often ſpotted with 
red, and ſometimes with blue. It is very hard; and when 
ſtruck with a Hammer, naturally ſhatters into a Kind of ſquare 
Bits. It is one of the ſtony Kinds, and is the fame in its Na- 
ture and Subſtance with that which they call Dice Marle in 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, though it differs a little in Colour. 
I have obſerv'd with Pleaſure, the Manner in which this 
Kind of Marle divides when laid upon the Ground. Firſt, 
the large Lumps lie like ſo much Lumber of which the Land 
thould be cleared: after this one fees all the Surface of the 
Field ſpread over with corner'd Pieces of ſome conſiderable 
Bignes: then after a little more Effect of the Weather, ic 
lies every where in Bits like Dice, many of them very ſmall ; 
and after this it is gras * with the Mould, and * 
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in many Places where it is not regarded or even 
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loſt. Then it is that its full Virtue and Efficacy are ſeen in 


CHAP. V. Of feching for Marles, 
S the conſiderate Huſbandman muſt ſee by what has been 


ſaid occaſionally already, and will fee more fully by the 
ſucceeding Chapters, the vaſt Value of Marle; it is natura 
that he ſhould bethink himſelf of ſeeking for it on his own 
Grounds, I ſhall not only encourage, but aſſiſt him in the 
Search. 
In the firſt Place he has this to tempt him to examine his 
Land in Hope of it, that I have obſerved pe it is frequent 
nown; and! 
ſhall add, that although fo little obſerved, it is a Commodity 
ſo naturally and generally the Produce of ENGLAND, that | 
believe there are few Pieces of Land of any Extent in which 
one Kind or other of it may not be found, 

If it be too deep indeed, it may not be worth taking up, 
but that is ſeldom the Caſe, it is commonly near the Surface, 

The ſeveral Kinds and Varieties of it have been ſo fully 
deſcribed, that the Farmer has all the Reaſon in the Worldto 
{uppoſe he ſhall know it at Sight: I ſhall add to theſe the 
Soils under which it uſually lies. | 

But prior to this, which beginning without any certain In- 
formation, is a more random Kind of Search, I would have 
him examine well both by Report and by the Appearance d 
the Ground, whether Marle has ever heretofore been dug i 
his Land, or any where near its Borders. 

If he hear that it has, let him look narrowly. after thoſe 
broad and ſhallow Delves in the Ground which have been be- 
fore mention'd, for they are certainly the Places where the 
Pits were. If he can learn no ſuch Thing by Report, yet le 
him ſee if there be any ſuch Hollows in the Ground, for tho 
leſs certain, ſtill they are an Evidence that ſomething has been 
dug. It may have been Gravel, but Marle is more likely. 

When he has found any ſuch Hollows, let him mind the 
Courſe wherein they run, for that Way probably the Vein o 
Marle runs alfo. | | 

If he find only one ſuch, let him firſt obſerve how deepl 
is; for on this depends the Nature of his Search, ſirce bf 
this he may gueſs whether the Marle lay low or near the 
Surface. ; | 

His Buſineſs is to try all about the Place where the Hollon 


is, for Marle, If that Hollow be very ſhallow, let him To 
| 0 
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Holes dug to the Depth of three Feet with a Spade ; if deeper, 
let him uſe an Augre, ſuch as they bore the Ground with on 
yarious Occaſions. Let him bore in a great many Places to the 
Depth of ſix Feet; for if the Marle lie deeper than that, tis 
hardly worth his digging ; but let him examine ſtrictly every 
Thing the Augre brings up within this Depth. Lethim keep 
in his Mind the various Kinds of Marles I have deſcrib'd; and 
if any Thing come up that has the leaſt Appearance or Re- 
ſemblance of any of thoſe ſeveral Kinds, let him try it by 
ſeeing if it moulders away in a Baſon of Water, if it crackles 
on being put into the Fire; and what Effect the Sun and Air 
take upon 1t when it has lain two or three Nights expos'd, 

By theſe Means jf there ever have been Marle dug there ; 
and the Vein of it continues, he will be ſure to find where it 
runs; and he is then to follow the Courſe of it by the Augre, 
and conſider where he can open a Pit of it the moſt conveniently 
for the general Uſe of his Land. 

But ſuppoſe there be not the leaſt Sign upon the Ground, 
or the leaſt Account from Report that Marle ever was dug any 
where thereabouts. Yet this ſhould not diſcourage him from 
enquiring if there be any; for there is a Time for the Diſco- 
ry of every Thing. 

n this Caſe he muſt firſt have Recourſe to what he can ſee 
upon digging any where. If a Well he ſunk at any Time 
upon or near his Land, let him look carefully over all the Kinds 
of Earth that are thrown up. Nay, if a Pond be dug, let 
him make the ſame Obſervations. 

Let him examine the Sides of Ditches new dug or cleaned, 
and follow the Plow with a careful Eye, obſerving if it any 
where turn up Matter different from the Soil. For Marle often 
is within the Reach of the Plow. | 

If he diſcover nothing of the Nature of Marle in all theſe 
Reſearches, let him have Recoyrſe to the Augre, boring in 
different Places, but chiefly in the clayey Soils, for under theſe 
the Marle ofteneſt lies, | 

The mellow Farth is the next Soil that is likely to conceal 
Marle; and after this the loamy Earth. It ſometimes lies un- 
der Gravel, but ſeldom in any great Plenty: it very rarely is 
tound under a ſandy Soil, and then commonly in a thin Vein, 
and at a great Depth. 

The clayey Soil not only ofteneſt has Marle under it; but 
that which lies under this Soil is uſually of the fineſt Kind. 
| have obſerv'd before, that the KEN TIsH Marles generally 
are cover'd with a Foot or * of tough Clay. In general it 
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Bi is the fineſt; pureſt, and richeſt Marles the Farmer is to ex- 
pect under this Soil. | : 
It has been obſerv'd, the fine black mellow Earth of the 
low Lands, commonly has under it a Bed of tough Clay. 
Sometimes it has a thick Bed of ſome fine Marle, particularly 
4 of the rediſh Kind, in the Place of the Clay; and very often 
I | a Vein of Marle comes between the Clay and the Mould. 
1 The former is the beſt for the Farmer; but if the latter 
| preſents itſelf, let him follow with his Augre the Courſe of 
| the Vein, and he will find it gradually thicken till at laſt it 
| uſually takes the Place of the Clay. It is here he is to open 
| his Marle Pit; and he will often fall upon a Bed of Marle 
| 1 five, ſix, or ſeven Foot thick, riſing within a Foot and half «f 
the Surface of the Ground. 
| Sometimes the ſtony Marles are found under Clay or black 
| Mould, but it is more commonly the pure, fatty, and tenc*r 
Sort; as to thoſe found under ſandy Soils, they are uſually 
one or other of the clayey Marles,- and with double Expence 
14 in digging, are not of half the Value. 
5 There are ſome Parts of SussEx where a Bed of Marle 
H comes up within eight Inches of the Surface, and when open 
4 is found to be ten or twelve Foot thick, all of ſome one cf 
the pure and fine Kinds: and in CHE SHIRT, and alſo in 
LANCASHIRE, Where the beſt Marles often lie under the fine 
black Mould, I have ſeen a Bed of blue Marle that was within 
a Yard of the Turf, cut down to four Yards deep, and the 
were not then got through the Vein. | 
When the Farmer has by the Methods already deſcrib'd, 
found out a Vein of Marle, and fix'd upon a convenient Part 
of his Land for opening of a Pit, let him begin by marking 
out a tolerable large Place for the Work, and for a-propet 
Way for the Carts that are to fetch out the Marle. A great 
deal depends upon all this being well order'd, and now 1s hi 
Time for Contrivance. CT REP is Le IO 
He is then to employ his Labourers to clear away with 
Pick-axe, Spade, and W heel-barrow, all the Soil that cover 
the Vein of Marle, and when this is done, they are to beg 
- 2 PT T, army: i 101 £0009 
Ie different Condition of the Marle will now be found, 
and the neceſſary Accidents of treating it. Where it is of the 
fineſt and tendereſt Kinds, they often work with a Kind 
| Hoe, and three Hoers will tear up as much as four can fil 
FR e "ab 9 35 
1 In the clayey Kinds they uſe Spades for digging, and then 
the Diggers muſt be more than the Fillers. Sometimes thel 
| 8 3 *. 
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are ſo dry and tough, that the Workmen muſt have Water 
brought to them to wet their Spades; and in other Places 
they are ſo wet, that there muſt be a Pump ſet up to keep 
them dry. 

When the Marle is got into the Cart, it is to be ſhot on 
the Fields; but this in a different Manner according to its 
Nature. If it be of the fine ſoft tender Kinds, the beſt 
Way is to ſpread it as it is taken out of the Cart: but if it 
be of the ſtony or other compact Kinds, every Load had 
better be ſhot ſeparately, and left in a Heap for the whole 

Winter, that the Froſt and Air may mellow and break it. 


CHAP. VI. Of ſuiting the Marie to the Land. 


HERE are very few Lands that may not be improv'd 
by Marle, but ſome require it more than others: there 
are alſo many Kinds of Marles, as well as many different 
Sorts of Soils; and the Marles of one Kind are fit for certain 
Lands, and thoſe of other Kinds for others. A ſtrict regard 
muſt be had to this, otherwiſe, as already obſerved, the 
Land may be ſpoiled. | 

In ſome Places they have a Way of laying on ſuch a 
Quantity of the Marle, that they may be ſaid to add a Soil 
rather than to improve what was there before. This 1s the 
Practice in ſome Parts of CHESHIRE, where they will lay 
fifteen, ſixteen, or eighteen Hundred Load of Marle upon 
one of their Acres; they will thus in Digging and Carriage 
beſtow twelve or fifteen Pounds upon marling an Acre; and 
then they will work it with good Management twenty or 
thirty Years together. 

For the firſt Years they plow very ſhallow; they don't cut 
up more than Inch of the Soil for fear of burying the Marle ; 
b going deeper in the following Years. This is a particular 
Practice. 5 | 5 

In the firſt Place, the Soil which requires Marle moſt of all, 
and which is the moſt improv'd by it, is the ſandy. The Ad- 
vantage ariſing from this Practice upon ſuch Lands, is beyond 
the Belief of any who have not ſeen the Fact. | 

The Marle which is fit for this Land, is the clayey Kind, 
and more than all others that browniſh or yellowiſh Marle, 
which looks like real Clay in the Pit, but is found of fo dif- 
ferent a Nature when examin'd. This Marle, or any one of 
the clayey Kind, laid thick upon a ſandy Soil, gives it at once 
a Body anda Richneſs; the Clay that is in it binding the light 

>. io Soil 
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Soil tolerably together, at the ſame Time that the fatty and 
enriching Earth blends itſelf with the whole. | | 
This is the Application of Marle, in which its Virtue i, 


moſt fully ſeen: for by this Means Land, that before would 


yield ſcarce any thing, has been known to produce ſurprizing 
Crops ; nay, it has been try'd by way of Experiment, to 
marle one half of a Piece of new broke-up Ground of this 
ſandy Kind, aud leave the other in its natural Condition; then 
both being ſown with the ſame Seed, the marled Part 
has yielded a plentiful Crop, when the other has not ripen'( 
ene Ear. : 

Another great Advantage of this Practice is, that in Years 
wherein other Crops fail, thoſe ſucceed which are on theſe 
Grounds even to Admiration. Thus when there comes 1 
dropping Summer, while a Piece of marled ſandy Soil i; 
in its full Vigour, the Encreaſe is prodigious. "Theſe Seaſons 
generally hurt the Crop on other . ; but they load theſe 
with as much as can ſtand upon the Ground. 

But all this Time Care muſt be taken that the Marle be 
well ſuited to the Soil; and this is to be done by this Rule; 
the more ſandy the Ground is, the more clayey the Marle 
mult 6. 2 | | 

If a raſh young Huſbandman hearing of the great Profi 
that ariſes from laying Marle on ſandy Soils, ſhould without 
any farther Thought lay on one of the pure fat and tender 
Marles, before deſcribed, upon a yery barren ſandy Piece of 
Ground, tho? he put on a CHESHIxRE Loading, yet the Wet 
would wafh it in, and the Sand wou'd ſwallow it up in ſuch: 
Manner, that the whole Effect wouy'd be loſt after all the La. 
bour and Expence. | | | 

Next after the ſandy, the Soil which receives moſt Advan- 


tage from Marle, is the Loamy ; and this admits the greatelt 
Improvement of all, when the Sand in its Compoſition bears 


an over Proportion to the Clay. I have ſeen Lands, the Soil 
of. which was fitter to make Bricks than to yield Corn, ſo 
improved by Marle, that the Corn has ſtood like a Sward of 
Graſs at its firſt Appearance; and has throyę ſo afterwards, 


that every Stalk has come to a due Maturity. 


The Marle for this Kind of Land muſt be the pureſt and 
fineſt that can be had. If the Farmer ſhould lay on a clayey, 
or a {andy Marle, he would only encreaſe the Proportion 0 
one or other Ingredient of the natural Land which alread} 


made it bafren. 


All that renders a loamy Earth at all fruitful iu. its natura 
fin 
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fine Marle is of the Nature of that Moyld, only much rich- 
er; it blends among the Loam, and the Firmneſs of the 
loamy Soil holds it till it have yielded all its Virtue. 

I have found from Experience, that of all the Kinds of 
Marle, that which agrees beſt with a loamy Soil, is the blue, 
pureand tender Marle. After this the beſt is the yellow : but 
any Marle that is light and free from Mixture, will anſwer 
the Purpoſe, | 

[ have ſeen the ſtony Marles try'd in ſome Counties, upon 
their loamy Soils, with tolerable good Succeſs. Particularly 
in STAFFORDSHIRE, I have fcen that Sort they call ſhale 
Marle, which has been deſcrib'd in its Place, laid on a tough 
loamy Soil, abounding naturally too much with Clay. 

This has ſucceeded but poorly at firſt. The firſt Year 
ſcarce at all, 'the ſecond ſomewhat better, and the third and 
fourth beſt of all. But as I have had Opportunities of mak- 
ing the Computation fairly in both Kinds, I find the pure 
Marle is very much preferable for this Soil to the ſtony. The 
Farmer may do well to uſe any of the ſtony Kinds, when he 
cannot get the other Sort in the Neighbourhood, and he will 
reap conſiderable Advantage from it; but when he can have 
his Choice, the pure Marle is preferable for this Land by many 
Degrees. ECC 

I have alſo ſeen ſome of theſe ſtony Marles, not of the 
hardeſt Kind, us'd on ſandy Soils, but without any great 
Succeſs. I once indeed ſaw a ſtony Marle that had lain a 
Seaſon expos'd to the Air ſpread upon a Field, the Soil of 
which, though ſandy, had ſome natural Richneſs, and it 
ſucceeded tolerably; but ſuch particular Practices are not to 
beeſtabliſh'd into Rules. 

The PraQtite of marling Lands is founded upon Reaſon ; 
and that, as well as Experience, will ſhew in what Manner 
it ſhould be done. The pure Marles are all fatty; the mix'd 
Kinds are either clayey, ſandy, loamy, or ſtony; now upon 
conſidering this, the Application is eaſy. | 

Let us ſuppoſe a conſiderate Farmer to have Pits of all 
theſe Kinds of Marle upon his own Ground; and to have a 
ſandy Soil as firſt mention'd to improve: he will naturally 
alk himſelf, which of all theſe ſhall I uſe? If I lay on pure 
Marle, the Rain will waſh it to Pieces, and the Sand will 
ſuck it up and remain as barren as ever. I may lay that pure 
Marle upon Soils in which there is ſomething to hold it, but 
never upon Sand; well then, all the pure Kinds are unfit. 
Now the Choice is among the others : -Shall I lay on a ſandy 
Marle? No: for the Sand will mix with the Sand, _ ny 
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Marle will be waſh'd away as before. I ſhall only add Sand 
to Sand with all my Labour? Shall I lay on ſtony Marle? 
No : Stone and Sand are but a poor Mixture, and when it 
breaks, it will waſh away as the other. Shall I uſe a loamy 
Marle? why, the Clay that is in Loam will do ſome good, 
becauſe it will hold the Fatneſs; but then the Sand in it is a- 
gain adding Sand to Sand: well then, there remains the clay. 
ey Marle, and this is fitteſt of all, becauſe the Clay will 
bind the Sand, while the fat marly Part enriches it: I ſhall 
alter my Sand inte a Loam, at the ſame Time that I enrich 
it by the Marle. | | 

Thus Reaſon would advife in the Choice of Marles, and 
Experience ſhews, that it is exactly the Practice which is the 
moſt profitable. Fe 

After ſandy and loamy Soils, that which receives moſt Ad- 
vantage from Marle, is mellow Earth: this wants Improve- 
ment leſs than any other Kind, but the proper Uſe of Marle 
adds to its Fertility; and there is this farther Advantage, that 
there is ſcarce any Kind of Marle whatſoever but may be us'd 
to it: but ſtill there are ſome from which it has more Benefit 
than others. 

Plowed Land, Meadow, and Paſture, when they have 
this mellow Earth for their Soil, equally receive good from 
Marle. As to the Graſs Lands, only the pure Marles ſhould 
be uſed to them, becauſe they waſh in readily, and don't lie 
about in Clots or Lumps upon the Ground. For plow'd 
Lands of this Soil, any of all the Kinds of Marle may be 
uſed with Benefit. If they be of the clayey Sort, they break 
in with plowing after a little Time; if loamy, they blend 
fo much the ſooner; if they be of the ſtony Lind, it takes 
Time for the Weather to divide them, but they do very well 
at laſt; and finally, if they be of the pure, or of the ſandy 
Kind, they break with the firſt Dreſſing, and waſh in with 
the Rains immediately. : 

All the Farmer has to regard in this Caſe is, whether his 
mellow Soil approach in any Degree to the Nature of any of 
the others, for there are in Nature a Variety of Degrees : and 
then he is to ſuit his Marle according to the particular Directi. 
ons given in this Chapter, to the Nature of the Soil whereof 
it moſt partakes. | : 

As to chalkey Soils, Marle is not the Manure moſt fuited 
to them of all others, becauſe Marle is itſelf in ſome Degree 
of a chalkey Nature: nevertheleſs it is to be uſed with Pru- 

dence to good Purpoſe. 1 
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I have known Farmers who never would permit a Scrap 
of Marle to be laid on their chalkey Grounds, though they 
uſed it to the others, and ſaw the Benefit. They called this 
laying Chalk upon Chalk, and laughed thoſe to ſcorn who ad- 
viſed them to uſe it : but I ſhall mention what I have ſeen 
againſt all the Arguments in the World. | 
Indeed the brittle white Marle of ſome Counties, is in 
its own Nature fo like Chalk, that I would by no Means adviſe 
uſing it on chalkey Lands, tho' on others it may ſerve as a 
Manure in the Manner of Chalk, which is known to be an 
excellent one itſelf. The Difference between Chalk uſed as 
a Manure, and this chalkey Marle, for it may well be called 
ſo, is, that the Effect of the Marle is more 2 than 
that of the Chalk; and that it does not wear out the Land ſo 
very much as Chalk does, which in the End leaves it more 
barren than at firſt. e 

Now, though for the Reaſons already given, I do not 
think it adviſeable to lay the white Marle on a chalkey Soil, 
yet I have ſeen the rich and pure red Marle, and in ſome o- 
ther Places the blue Kind, uſed with great Profit. Nor is 
this at all contrary to Reaſon, for Chalk is one of the drieſt 
of Soils, and theſe pure Kinds of Marle are the fatteſt of 
all Manures. What then can be more proper than they to 
correct the Dryneſs of the Chalk ? | n | 

I would therefore adviſe the Farmer who has a chalkey 
Soil, not to be afraid of marling it; only, as in other Caſes 
let him ſuit the Marle to it. The blue and red pure Marles 
are beſt; after theſe the pure yellow Marle, or the black, if 
that can be had. And in caſe of a Defect of all theſe, he 
may uſe the loamy, or the clayey Marles, but theſe are fitter 
as they are richer of the Marle. 

Gravelly Soils have the ſame Advantage from Marle 
as the ſandy, and one Reaſon of this 1s, that they always have 
Sand among the Gravel. Theſe let all other Manures be 
waſh'd through them by 'the firſt Rains, but the Marles of a 
proper Kind remain in them. They not only enrich thoſe 
Lands by their own Mellowneſs, but they give them a Firm- 
neſs that will make them hold other Dreſſings. Dung laid 
on a looſe gravelly Soil is loſt and ſwallow'd up without any 
Benefit, but Dung upon ſuch a Land, that has firſt 'been 
9 with Marle, takes the ſame Effect as. upon other 

ils. | > | 
In this, as in all the other Inſtances, Care muſt be taken 
to ſuit the Marle to the Soil; if a pure Marle were uſed, it 
would be waſhed through quicker than Dung; and if a —_— 
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Marle were choſen, the marley part of that Mixture would 
be waſh'd down through the Soil, and only the Sand that was 
among it would remain. This could be no Improvement to 
a Soil already too ſandy, 

'The proper Marle for a gravelly Soil is the clayey Sort. 
This is the only Kind that is proper; and this never fails of 
giving the greateſt Advantage. 3 

Laſt of all I come to ſpeak of the clayey Soils, which are 
in general ſuppoſed to be improper for marling to a Proverb. 
Every common Farmer can repeat what is retailed from one 
to another, through all the common Writers on Huſbandry, 
and can tell his Son, 

He that marles Clay 
| Throws all away, 
And this he thinks he has two ſubſtantial Reaſons for belicy- 
ing to be true, becauſe it is Verſe ; and becauſe it is in print, 
But let not the reaſonable Huſbandman be frighted out of 
his Profits by Rhymes. I ſhall inform him that Reaſon is 
on the contrary Side, and ſhall add from what I have ſeen 
and known, that Reaſon is ſupported by Experience, in this 
as in all other Things. | 

It may be poſſible enough to throw away Coſt and La- 
bour, by laying an improper Sort of Marle upon a clayey 

round; and the ſame may be as truly ſaid of any other. 
But the Buſineſs of the preſent Enquiry is the ſuiting the 
Marle to the Land, and when that is obſerv'd, the ſame Be- 
nefit will follow from the Uſe of it on theſe, as on all other 
Soils. I have ſaid before, that all Soils are capable of Im- 
provement by Marle, and it is becauſe there are Marles of 
very different Kinds, ſome of which are ſuited to every Con- 
dition of the Soil. He that ſhould lay a clayey Marle upon 
a clayey Soil, would have but little Advantage, becauſe it 
would be in a great Meaſure adding Clay to Clay: and per- 
haps the Farmers wha firſt try'd to marle clayey Grounds, 
had no other than clayey Marles; and thinking all others 
like them, ſpoke that in general, which was only true in 
particular. 

Excepting the clayey Marles, there is no Kind of them 
hut is good on Clay Grounds, In the firſt Place, all the pure 
Marles being well worked in hy the Plow, blend with the Soil, 
and looſen and enrich it. The ſtony Kinds are kept on or 
near the Surface till they mellow and break, and the Firmneſs 
of the Ground takes in all their Benefit: the loamy Marles, 
if there be too much Clay in them, are to be rejected as ap- 
proaching to the Nature of the clayey, Kind, but if . 5 
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wiſe, they are excellent, as they approach to the Nature of 
the ſandy ones. "Theſe laſt mention'd are for clayey Soils the 
beſt of all, for they conſiſt only of a fine fatty Marle and 
Sand, and they act doubly upon the Clay, at once looſening 
and enriching it. As ſoon as they are laid on, they break 
and crumble to Pieces, for the ſandy Marles are the brittleſt 
of all the Kinds, and thus ſeparated, the Sand, gets into the 
Clay, and makes Way for the Marle, which the Rains waſh 
thoroughly in, and which is then detain'd among it to exert 
the full Effect of its Fertility. ; 

He therefore that has a clayey Soil to manure, and can 
get at a ſandy Marle, has it in his Power to raiſe his Land to 
many 'Times its original Value. If a due Quantity be laid 
on, though not ſuch a Load as the CHESHIRE People uſe, 
the Sand in the Mixture converts the Clay into a Loam ; and 
it becomes as it were another Soil, enriched with a mellow 
and fine Manure. 

If the Farmer cannot get at a ſandy Marle, he may uſe 
any of the other Kinds, excepting only the clayey, as has 
been ſaid before. | 


CHAP. VII. Of the Manner of uſing Marle. 
H AVING taught the praQtical Farmer to know Marle 


when he ſces it, how to ſeek for it on his own Grounds, 
and in what Manner to fuit the Kind to the Nature of the 
Land; it remains to inſtruct him in the Manner of uſing it. 
For this 1s no little Article, and in thrs the Experience of o- 
thers only can be his Guide, comparing their Succeſs one with 
another: for Jam forry to ſay, not only the Practice of a 
particular County may many Times miſlead him; but what 
_ been written under the Appearance of Advice is too often 
alle. | | 

As to the Quantity that he ſhall lay upon his Land, I have 
ſeen ſo many Errors on both Sides, that the Truth ſeems 
hard to hit. Some of the STAFFORDSHIRE Farmers lay on 
ſo little, that it fcarce anſwers any Purpoſe. - I have known 
theſe contented to uſe twenty Loads to an Acre, and then 
they have complained that what was written of the Profit by 

arle was not true. In CHESHIRE, on the contrary, they 
bury their Land under fuch Loads, as has been ſaid already, 
that they ſeem to ſow their Marle and not their Ground. 

The Medium between theſe Practices is the right Method; 
and he who would reap all thoſe Advantages that have been 
declar d of Marle, mutt follow that Courte. The right * 
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of Marle is not to put it in the Place of the Soil, but to make 
a Mixture of it with the Soil, ſo as to raiſe a poor Land into the 
Condition of one naturally rich: to do this, a due Quantity of 
the Marle muſt be employ'd; and to give a general Rule, that 
ſhould be about a hundred Loads to an Acre. 

_ The beſt Way of ſowing marled Land is under Furrow, this 
I have ſeen prov'd by many Experiences. 

The Farmer is not to look for the full Effect of this the firſt 
Year, but it will laſt as before obſerved: and the Continuance 
will be according to the Nature of the Soil, and the Kind of 
the Marle, ſeven, ten, twenty, or even thirty Years. 

When the Farmer fees his Land that has been marled after 
fair Weather look all over white, as if covered with a Hoar 
Froſt, he may conclude it will anfwer his beſt ExpeQations 
It is a Proof that the Marle was good in itſelf, that it has been 
uſed in due Quantity, and that it is well mix'd with the Land. 

Some have deliver'd this white Appearance as a Mark that 
there is Marle in any Part of the Land where it is ſeen but 
Marle cannot diſcover itſelf in that manner in its natural Beds, 
unleſs they lie almoſt cloſe to the Surface. It is therefore of 
little Uſe in that Reſpect, but on the Lands where it has been 
laid, when there is this Appearance, tis certain that it is mix'd 
and mellow'd in the Ground. 

I have ſhewn to what particular Lands the different Sorts of 
Marle are requir'd. If the hard and ſtony Kinds are uſed, 
they muſt be laid on early in the Seaſon : if the Clayey a little 
later, the Loamy may be a little later yet than the Clay: the 
pure Marles of all Kinds, and the ſandy Marles, are to be laid 
on very late. In this the Farmer's Diſcretion will direct him 
after theſe general Rules. The proper timing of the laying 
on this Dreſſing regards its Effect for the enſuing Year ; but 
the harder Kinds with the beſt Management will not do much 

ſo ſoon. 

The Method already nam'd of piling the ſtony Kinds in 
Heaps, that they may break before they are laid on the Land, 
is uſeful. Some ſprinkle the Marle, in theſe Heaps, from 
Tine to Time, to affift this Breaking: and in ſome Counties 
they calcine not only theſe harder Marles, but any Kind they 
have into Lime, in Kilns made for that Purpoſe. They all 
burn eaſily, but they make a weak Kind of Lime. I have ſeen 
this try'd with great Advantage on fome very indifferent 
Lands: the Quantity to be uſed of the burnt Marle is about 
fifty Load to an Acre. . 

This burning of Marles, tho' it ſucceed well enough, is 
altogether altering their Quality, It is fitteſt for the on 

* | | nds 
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Kinds, but I ſhould prefer the Uſe of the Natural Marle, from 
what I have ſeen, far before 1t. | 
The laſt Method of laying on the Marle is, to ſhoot the ſe- 
yeral Loads as they are brought out of the Pit, at about equal 
Diſtances one from another ; and then to ſpread them all. 
This will occaſion the Ground to be all cover'd with the fame 
Thickneſs. When it is thus ſpred, it muſt be well mix'd 
with the Soil, and all laid ſmooth and level together : and the 
quicker this is done from the Time that the Marle be taken 
out of the Bed, provided it be a pure or a ſandy Marle, the 
better; for as theſe crumble to Pieces almoſt directly, the Bu- 
ſineſs is to get them mix'd in the Ground at once, that they 
may begin to break among it, and ſo perfectly make one Body 
of the whole ; for this is the true Nature of an Improvement 
by Marle. | 
A clayey Marle ſhould never be laid on in the Beginning of 
Winter, for it ſometimes, inſtead of breaking, grows tough 
with repeated wetting, and the Land that ſhould have been 
improved, is render'd worſe by it. 2 
his is one of thoſe Accidents that have made the Farmers 
in ſome Places declare againſt Marle when they had try'd it. 
Accidents are poſſible to all Things, they uſually happen thro? 4 
Ignorance; but ſometimes the Seafons occaſion them, the pru- = 
dent Farmer is to inform himſelf how they may be cured. 4 
In caſe of the Marles binding in this Manner, he muſt 
ſtrew over it a ſmall Quantity of Marle Lime, or of other 
Lime mix'd with well rotted Dung ; this will immediately 
break it: and not only that, but the Lang will be fo much the 
more enriched by this double Dreſſing, that the Largeneſs of 
the Crop. will leave him no Room to complain of his double 993 
Expence: it will be doubled in Proportion. This I have ſeen jr 
try'd, and I have been ſurpriz'd at the Produce. "Thus Acci- h 
dents when rightly manag'd may prove Advantages. 
If the Field to be marled lie level, the Marle is to be ſpread 
evenly over it, not thicker in one Place than another: but if 
it lie upon the Deſcent, the beſt Way is to ſpread the Marle 
half as thick again on the higher Part of the Field as on the bl 
lower, for the Rains will wath enough of its beſt Part down to 4 
make all equal. I have ſeen, where a Field has lain greatly on Wo 
the Deſcent, and this Management has not been uſed, the 
Crop vaſtly thicker on the lower Part than on the upper; and 
on examining the Soit, it has appeared quite different in the 
upper and lower Part; not only a great deal of the Nichneſs 
of the Marle, but of the fineſt Part of the Soil itſelf being 
waſh'd doom. you 9 
SEE Theſe 
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' Theſe are Accidents on which the prudent Farmet ſhould 


always have a watchful Eye; for he may prevent their Incon- 
veniencies by right Management. ani 5 

Burnt Marle, or, as it is rightly enough called, Marle Lime, 
can never be needful where pure Marle has been uſed, although 
it may after the tough clayey or other mixed Kinds; for in- 
ſtead of binding, the pure Kinds moulder away either while 
they are wet, or in the drying. NEE Se. 

The Nature of the Soil is to be eonſider'd for the Time of 
laying on the Marle, as well as the Nature of the Marte itſelf. 
If it be a hard binding Ground, the beſt Time of laying on the 
Marle is the Beginning of Winter; if a light looſe Soil, the 
Spring or Summer : always accommodating this however to 
the other Conſideration, the Nature of the Marle itſelf, as that 
is the moſt important. 3 ö 

If the Farmer upon thoroughly conſidering the Nature of 
his Land, determine after eight or ten Crops upon the Strength 
of his Marle, to have Graſs, he muſt manage according to the 
Nature of the Marle that he uſed. 

If it were a ſtony or a ſandy Marle, or if it were any of the 
purer Kinds, he has nothing to do but expect the Graſs when 
he lays the Land for it, for without any farther Aſſiſtance it 
will come with great Strength and Freſhneſs : but if it were a 
clayey Marle that he uſed, ſo much of its binding Quality wilt 
remain after the Richneſs has been drawn away by theſe ſuc- 
ceſſive Crops, that unleſs ſomething be done to help it, there 
will be but a very poor Appearance of Graſs. Foreſeeing 
this, he is to uſe the proper Remedy; that is, he mult give it 
a Dreſſing of Dung and Lime toward the End of the Time. 
By this Means it will yield him two or three Crops more, and 
excellent Graſs afterwards. 


It is impoſſible to give one and the ſame Direction for all 


Lands, as to the Times of marling, and what may be reaſon- 
ably expected from them; for thè Nature both of the Marle 
and of the Soil, make an endleſs Variety ; but the Farmer 
will fee by his Crops when the Land needs to be refreſhed. . 


CHAP. VIIL Of the vaſt Fertility of marled Land: 


'F" O encourage the Farmer as mych as poſſible to the Prac- 

tice of this excellent Part pf Huſbandry ; I ſhall add 

ſomething of the Advantages of the Practice, which are ſo 

great, that I am ſenſible he who has not lived in Counties 

where it is commonly uſed, will not eaſily believe the Ac-- 

| Counts. However, having Truth for my Guide, I ſhall oy 
| | ree 
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freely, and refer the Cauſe to the Determination of experienced 
Perſons. | 

In the firſt Place, the Quantity of Corn that will ripen upon 
a well marled Land, 1s much greater than that which can have 
Nouriſhment on any other, for there is nothing whatſoever ſo 
full of real Nouriſhment for Corn as Marle. 

[ have ſeen a Piece of Ground ſo exceedingly barren, that 
the common Heath Ground is not worſe, try'd with Marle to 
the greateſt 3 That Soil which would hardly afford 
Nouriſhment to wild Graſs or Weeds, being well cover'd with 
Marle, has yielded a prodigious Crop. 

It was in BucKINGHAMSHIRE I ſaw this Experiment, the 
moſt fairly try*'d by a Gentleman who had diſcover'd a good, 
fat, but ſomewhat clayey Marle upon his Eſtate : he order'd 
an Acre of this barren Land, that in the Memory of Man had 
hardly let for any Thing, to be cover'd with four hundred 
Load of Marle. The _ of all the neighbouring Farmers 
were upon him, and the firſt Year they began to laugh at him 
as a Schemer, for it did not yield much; but the three ſuc- 
ceeding Years, though he did no more to it, the Crop was 
larger than on any of their beſt Lands. | 

This is Fact; and is not this a plain Way for a Farmer to 
make a Fortune? Let him ſee there is Marle to be had; and 
then let him take a Piece of ſuch Ground in a proper Manner; 
he will have it for little, and it will yield more than the fineſt 
Lands in the Country. 

He who ſhall attempt to make himſelf in this Manner, 
need never be afraid of the Expence of Dreſſing the Ground. 
Let him firſt take, Care according to the Rules before laid 
down, that the Marles he uſes be a proper Kind for the Soil, 
and it will anſwer at any Price. 

The Cyxsnike Farmers who uſe ſo monſtrous a Quantity 
of Marle, and often fetch it a great Way into the Bargain, ne- 
ver find themſelves Loſers, except by the Folly of ill- matching 
the Soil and Kind. When theſe ſuit one another, though they 
beſtow twenty Pound an Acre upon their Land, as they ſome- 
times do, laying on the Quantities before mention'd, they al- 
ways find it worth while. 

The great Advantage of Marle, is its laſting Virtue, for 
according to that is to be counted the Expence; good Dung is 
worn out in three Years Crops, and muſt be renew'd: but the 
marling laſts thirty in ſome Places. In this Caſe, though it 
colt ten Times as much at firſt, the Price is the ſame in the 
End: and there is no Proportion between the Crops on dunged 
Land, and marled. 5 | 

Vox. I. I : There 
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„ GLAND, deſigning to print your Obſervations, I take the 


* perience, it is very profitable. I once damag'd a fine Me 


* ried the Graſs by loading it too much: but now I have found 


Land; I don't begin with Wheat as others do: I ſow fi 


e them well, and then the three or four next Crops I hae 
c Wheat or Barley. I always do another Thing, particuls 
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There are Years when moſt other Lands fail: but it is the WM cc 
Advantage of Marle that it ſtands all Seaſons. Thus when Wi c 
others have poor Crops, he that marles his Land has plenty. 
full Harveſts. This enriches him doubly, becauſe of the a. WM cc 
vanced Price of Corn in thoſe Years, and at the ſame Time t.. 
is a Benefit to the Country. 7 

In fine, there are many Ways by which the Huſbandma . 
may with Care and Induſtry get himſelf a Fortune, but none . 
ſo ſoon as by this. | ” 

Jo thefe Obſervations of my own, I ſhall add a Letter from 
a very worthy and experienced Gentleman in SHROP$Higz; 
containing ſome Things, which as they came ſo well from hi 
Hand, I have not mention'd before. 


To ** 


SIR , | 
« Whereas I underſtand you have been making Enquiris 
c about the Nature and Uſe of Marle in this Part of Ex. 


Liberty, tho” a Stranger to you, to contribute my Mite t 
* ſo good a Work: and you may depend all I fay is true, fer 
& have try'd it. I muſt needs ſay our Farmers know the 
«© Uſe of Marle well enough on their Corn Lands, but thy 
cc don't uſe it on Paſture and Meadow Grounds ſo much a 
« they might. I have for many Years had better Hay, and 
better Food for my Cattle than any of my Neighbour: 
«© and though I tell them it is becauſe I marle my Gnb 
© Grounds, they won't imitate me. But J aſſure you from I. 


& dow by laying on a clayey Marle, and another Time [ bu 


by frequent Trials, what is the right Sort and right Prop. 


* tion, I never fail. I lay a light crumbly Marle upon Min 
« Graſs Grounds, not minding the Colour, and J allow tweni of t 
«© Load to an Acre; this always pays ten-fold. Another Thing WW: Qi 
I muſt needs tell you, which I have learned from Expt re | 
* rience. When I deſign to break up a Piece of Ground, | N 
« marle it well two Ycars before. I allow for this th ſc: 
„Load of good Marle to an Acre; by this Means my fil le 
* Year is as good as ſome People's fecond or third after mi ie 
“ling. Then there is another Thing upon my marled plov' Iſo 


« the firſt Crop Oats, the Land is in Heart enough to yi 
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« that is, I harrow in the Marle juſt before I plow it, and 
« thus I mix my Marle better with the Soil than they ever 
« can do. I have at one Time or other try'd the different 
« Grounds in my Poſſeſſion, with different Quantities of 
« Marle; ſome require more, ſome leſs: but upon a Me- 
« dium, I think between a Hundred and a Hundred and fifty 
« Load to an Acre is the due Proportion. I have one Field 
cc that ſwallow*d above two Hundred Load to the Acre, but I 
c am ſenſible now that was becauſe I uſed a wrong Kind. I 
« find by Experience that my flat Lands do beſt for Marle, for 
« jt does not well lie upon the others, *tis ſo eaſily difloly'd 
te and waſh'd away by Rains: I always allow a larger Quantity 
« to thoſe Fields, but they do not ſuceeed ſo well. If theſe 
& Remarks can be of any Uſe, I ſhall be very glad to have gi- 
& yen any Help to your publick ſpirited Deſign ; who am, 
Worthy S I R, | 

Your humble Servant to command, 

| | WILLIAM HunsDON. 


CHAP. IX. Of the Uſe of Mud as a Manure. 
AVING begun this 'Treatiſe on Manures with Marle, 


I ſhall proceed to examine ſuch others as are of an 
arthy Nature, before I enter on thoſe of the ſeveral other 
Kinds, 

In this Courſe the natural Choice for the next in order falls 
n Mud, for although Mud is in its Origin and Nature different 
together from Marle, yet it more than any other Kind re- 
Wcmbles it in ſome of its Effets. 

Mud, properly fo called, is the fineſt mellow Earth, waſh'd 
Ind worn to a ſurprizing Fineneſs by the Action of Water. 
his is the Condition of fine and pure Mud: of the other 
Winds I ſhall ſpeak preſently. This is ſuch as is dragg'd out 
ft the Bottoms of Rivers, where it has been many Years col- 
ecting, and where Sand and all other Foulneſſes whatſoever 
re thoroughly waſh'd from it. 

No one will wonder that I ſay this, in ſome of its Properties, 
eſembles Marle. It is the ſofteſt, fatteſt, and melloweſt of 
Il earthy Subſtances after that; and like Marle it breaks with 
ne leaſt Rains, and crumbles away: ſo far they are alike, as 


ance, and has a laſting Quality of enriching Land, whereas 
ud is only Mould in a particular Form, and its Effect is of 
o great Continuance. | | 

LA; The 
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loin giving great Fertility: but Marle is a particular Sub- 
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The next to the Mud of Rivers is that of Ponds: but this i 


ſeſs pure and fine; it is often clayey, and generally has ſom Wl Me 
Mixture of Sand. Du 

The laſt Kind to be named is, that Mud which is thro Gr 
up in the Cleanſing of Ditches. This is the pooreſt and wort BR £9! 
of all: but even the worſer Sorts are not to be rejected or d Du 
ſpiſed; for they have their particular Ufes which the very Cre 
fineſt would not anſwer fo well. U 

The Mud of Ditches, eſpecially thoſe by Road Sides, is fu1 Va 
of Grit and Sand, blown in with the Duſt : it is ſhort enough, ste 
but wants Mellownelſs. ture 

The firſt Thing the Farmer is to do in theſe Matters, i [ 
like what he is to do in reſpect of his Marle. He muſt learnt fine 
diſtinguiſh theſe three Kinds of Mud by the Names of Rivet Moe 
Mud, Pond Mud, and Ditch Mud; and then conſider from Riv 
their Nature and from Experience, what Soils each of them FX 


will ſeverally ſuit. 

As Marle is moſt uſed on plow'd Lands, Mud is moſt fre- 
quently laid on Paſture and Meadow Grounds. But this need 
not be eſtabliſhed as an univerfal Rule. We have ſeen hon 
Marle may be uſed with Advantage on Paſture Grounds; and 
Mud will alſo help many Corn Lands. 

Marle is commonly uſed alone, and Mud with other Inge. 
dients ; but in ſome Inſtances Marle may be mix'd alſo; and 
in ſeveral Caſes Mud may be beſt uſed alone. 

From the different Nature of the Mud it is qualified to ar- 
ſwer different Purpoſes. River Mud is proper to give Fett. 
tity, and nothing elſe : for its Richneſs is all its Character. Pond 
Mud will enrich, and at the ſame Time give a Body to the Sol 
from the Clay it uſually contains; and Ditch Mud though it 


will leſs enrich, will ſerve better than any to break a tog 
Land. 2 
When Mud is to be laid on a plow'd Land, this is uſually WM 
the Kind. 7 
From this Conſideration of their Nature, the Farmer vi! 
be led to a general Notion of their Uſe, and the Lands v 
which they are ſuited. Thus the River Mud is proper iv Wi or 
Meadows and Paſtures of a mellow Soil, that want nothing e 
but a Recruit of that fine Mould, which the ſeveral Grout 1 
have waſlcd and drawn forth; Pond Mud is beſt where de na 
Soil is too light and crumbly ; and Ditch Mud is preferable ve 
both on a clayey Ground. 3 a 
Mud, eſpecially that out of Rivers, has this particular Qu" ae 
lity, that it mixes in a favourable Manner with the finer Vat 8 h 
of Dung. This I have obſerved ſeveral Times in my 9% wn 
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Meadows. When I have given them a Sprinkling of Mud and 


Dung mix'd together, after a few Showers going over the 
Ground, I have found the ſtrawy Part waſhed clean, and no- 
thing but that remaining; the Mud and the rich Part of the 
Dung being wholly gone down into the Land: and the next 
Crop has ſufficiently found their Effects. 

People who ſtudy the Growth of Plants, talk greatly of the 
Value of virgin Earth, that is, Earth on which nothing ever 
grew. River Mud is the neareſt this virgin Earth in its Na- 
ture, of any thing whatever. | | 

[ have ſeen in ſome Parts of NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, the 
fine black Mould which they there call the moory Soil, laid 
upon dry gravelly Grounds with great Succeſs ; the Mud of 
Rivers would anſwer this Purpoſe better: this I affirm from 
Experience; for having adviſed an Huſbandman of that 
County, who uſed to take this black Soil out of the Fen Lands 

for his ſtony Paſtures, to uſe Mud dragged out of the River 
Nen, or Nine as they call it, in its Place; he has fince ac- 
Wnowleged to me, by Letter, that he found he could dreſs his 

Paſtures this Way at lefs than halt the Expence, and they pro- 
luced better. | 
{ adviſe the Farmer who has dry Paſtures, whether they be 
Wo! a ſtony, gravelly, or ſandy Nature, to uſe this Manure pre- 


Wcctions : | 

lf the Land be entirely of a looſe Nature, let him uſe the 
ond Mud, mix'd with rich well rotted Dung; and lay it on 
Wn 2 good round Quantity. | 

lf the Soil be mellow, and only require to be recruited and 
put in Heart, after ſeveral Growths that have exhauſted it, 
et him mix pure River Mud with the Dung of Poultry or 
reep, and ſcatter this lightly over the Ground. A very little 
f this anſwers the Purpoſe ; and it is beſt to uſe a little at a 
me, and repeat it often. 


ake a Mixture of it with Chalk and rotten Dung : this being 
pread tolerably thick, will break and mellow the Ground, as 
ell as give it Warmth and Richneſs. 
I know a Farmer in LixcoLNnSHIRe, where there are as 
any fine feeding Grounds, as any in moſt Places, who always 
E:xcelled the whole Neighbourhood in this Reſpect ; and it was 
means of a Compoſt of his own inventing, of which he gave 
e the following Account : I place it here, becauſe Mud, of 
hich we treat in this Chapter, was the material Ingredient. 


W 


2 


Wecrably to all others; but let him obſerve the following Di- 


i the Soil be clayey, let him take the Mud of Ditches, ard 
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He made choice of a Piece of low Ground near his Yard 
where the Drainings of the Yard naturally came; he there 
dug an Hole eight Foot deep, the Soil was a mellow Earth, 
and at this Depth it reſted upon Clay ; and there was ſome 
Sand and Gravel, and a thin Bed of light Clay between. He 
made his Diggers throw up the good Soil on one Side of the 
Pit, and the Clay, Sand, and Gravel, on the other. 

The Pit being thus ſunk, he threw in, firſt of all, ſome Lit- 
ter, and upon that a Layer of large Hedge Weeds, that were 
not run to Seed ; over theſe he threw in the Soil that had been 
laid by itſelf ; then he threw Cow Dung in a good Quantity, 
When this was done, they drag'd up the Weeds out of the 
neareſt Waters, and laid in a great Bed of them, then they 
cover'd all three or four Feet deep with rich Pond Mud: upon 
all this they threw in more Earth, from the parings of Banks, 
and cleaning of Ditches, and then laid oyer all, more Litter 
to ſtop the Wet, and let it drain there. 

This Matter he let lie a conſiderable Time, all the while 
rotting together, and receiving the rich Drainings of the 
Yard. When all was mellowed together he dug it out, and 
ſpread it lightly upon his Paſture Grounds; and to this was 
owing that particular Encreaſe. 

It is in every Farmer's Power to imitate this Practice. I 
am a Witneſs that it will excellently anſwer the Intent in 
Graſs Grounds, and I believe it would do very well upon the 
mellow Soils in Corn Lands, but this has not been try d. 


CHAP. X. Of the Uſe of Clay as a Manure. 
E may ſcem ſtrange to the unexperienced, that Clay, 


which, when it makes the eſſential Part of a Soil, requires 
more manuring than almoſt any other, ſhould itſelf ſerve as a 
Manure ; but Practice ſhews that it anſwers, in this Caſe, ex- 
cellently, when uſed with Diſcretion. And indeed, as the 
Barrenneſs of moſt Soils conſiſts in the Abundance of ſome one 
Ingredient in the general Mixture, there is ſcarce any one 
Kind that may not ſerve as a Manure for ſome other. 

Nature, when ſhe ſucceeds very happily, often does it no 
other Way than by a due Mixture of ſeveral unpromiſing In- 
gredients ; or of ſuch Things as might, of themſelves, be 
called unfruitful. The due Mixture of one with another, “ 
the great Matter. 

Thus Sand is of jtſelf barren, nor will a little mellow Earth 
mix'd with it, render it fruitful : in the ſame Manner Clay 1 
in itſelf barren, and tho ſome Mould be mixed with it, © 

| | 
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till hard, tough, and fruitleſs ; but when Clay is added to the 
Sand and Mould of the firſt named Compoſition, or when 
Sand is added to the Clay and Mould in the ſecond, either 
Way there is made a loamy Soil, which is ſufficiently fruitful. 

We ſee therefore how it is that Nature gives Fertility to 
theſe unpromiſing Ingredients ; and in the ſame Manner we 
can give it by Art. The firſt Buſineſs is to know what makes 
the Soil barren ; and the next to ſupply its Defect, Thus we 
can add Sand to a Ne Soil; a Clay to one that is ſandy: and 
in this Light it is that Clay, which is barren in itſelf, yet un- 
der proper Directions, ſerves as a Manure to give Fruitfulneſs. 

Clay is, upon this Principle, uſed alone in 8ST AFTOR D/ 
SHIRF, and ſome other Counties, as a Manure to ſandy, and 
alſo to gravelly and ſtony Lands. For this Purpoſe Clays are 
taken juſt as they came out of the Pit; and the Difficulty of 
mixing them well with the Soil, which is in this Caſe the 
Farmer's greateſt Trouble, is very well repaid by the Fertility 
they give. | 

'The Principle upon which Clay becomes a Manure in theſe 
Caſes is very plain. A loamy Soil is preferable to a dry 
Sand, or a ſcorching naked Gravel; if Nature had mixed 
ſome Clay with theſe gravelly or ſandy Soils, they would then 
have been loamy Soils, and would conſequently have been 
more fruitful. Now what Nature might have done, the 
Farmer in this Caſe may do, as before ſaid. In adding Clay 
he converts the ſandy. to a loamy Soil. 

In this Caſe, the Clay acts in a double Capacity; in the 
firſt Place it gives a Firmneſs to the Soil, enabling it to give 
a proper Fixture to the Roots of the Corn, and to retain o- 
ther Manures; and in the ſecond, by its natural Coldneſs, 
it tempers the ſcorching Heat of the others, which in dry 
Summers burns up the Crop. 

Clay from the Pits is better for this Purpoſe, than ſuch as 
is taken from the Surface of the Earth; becauſe it is purer, 
and never having had any Growth upon it, *tis ſo far of the 
Nature of a virgin Earth. | 

The beſt Clay for the Uſe of theſe abſolute ſandy and gra- 
velly Soils is the red, the next beſt, the yellow. But when 
there is a fairer Mixture of Earth with the Sand, then the 
blue Clays anſwer beſt ; for there is ſomewhat of a Fatneſs in 
them which tends to the Quality of Marles. 

[ would, by all Means, adviſe the Farmer who has a bar- 
ren, ſandy, or gravelly Soil to deal with, to uſe the red or the 
yellow Clay as a Manure. He may have theſe Lands cheap ; 
and once manuring them will laſt for his Life. 

| I 4 There 
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There is ſomething which Clay, uſed as a Manure, en- 
Joys in common with Marle, that is, the laſting Fertility it 
gives: in this Reſpect it even exceeds Marle, for the Effed 
laſts longer. 
1 Lat this Time know ſome Lands that have been dreſs'{ 
4 with Clay near thirty Years ago, and retain the Fertility yet; 
1 and I dare ſay will hold good ten or twelve Years more, 
There can be no Miſtake in this Matter, becauſe in the In- 
ſtance I name, which is upon the Edge of BuckINGHAU. 
SHIRE towards MIDDLESEX, it was only one Farmer who 
uſed a yellow Clay upon his ſandy Field. The Time is well 
known when this was done; and his ow at this Day are 
greatly richer than thoſe upon the other Fields, from which 
he is parted only by an Hedge; and which had all the ſame 
natural Soil. 

There cannot be a cheaper or readier Manure than Clay, 
ſo that it is ſtrongly recommended that Way; and we {ee 
fair Experience ſhews its Value, and the certain and laſting 
Profit that attends its Uſe. 

As to Quantity, Iam in this as in all other ReſpeQs, for 
uſing Moderation, I know too little of any Manure cannot 
do any good; and at the ſame Time JI am for making up the 
natural Soil to Fruitfulneſs, not for laying another Soil in the 
Place of it. I would adviſe the laying on about Seventy: 
Ave Load to an Acre; to be encreaſed or diminiſhed accord- 

| ing to the particular Circumſtances: and from what I hare 
1 ſeen, I may tell the Farmer who ſhall practiſe this Method, 
f not to be diſheartened, if it ſeem at firſt to want Succeſs. 

There requires a thorough mixing of the Clay with the 
natural Soil, to bring it to any conſiderable Encreaſe of Fei. 
tility; and with all the Pains the moſt induſtrious Man can 
take, this 1s not tobe done at once. A tough Clay, though 
laid on ever fo carefully, will remain in Cakes and Lumps, in 
ſome Degree, for at leaſt a couple of Years. 
Upon this depends the Circumſtance of the Improvement 
not being ſeen at firſt. As the marled Lands do not come to 
their full Richneſs till the ſecond Year, theſe clay'd Fields are 
not at the beſt till the third or fourth. But by this Time, 
with good plowing and harrowing, the Clay gets well mixt 
in; and then it is another Soil, and produces accordingly. 
I have known the firſt Year's Produce of a clay'd Land, 
rather leſs than it uſed to be when left to itſelf. But from 
this Time it has grown better and better, till the fifth, ſixth, 
or ſeventh Year; and from that Time has held its Degree of 

Fruitfulneſs, as if it would continue without End. 1 
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The Farmer is not to expect ſuch Crops upon one of theſe 
Lands, as upon a good Soil well marled, where the Rent 
is many Times higher, and the Manure coſts many Times 
as much; but computing all Things, the Improvement is at 
leaſt equal. 

'Thus far I have conſider'd Clay in its native State for a 


Manure : but I muſt not quit the Subject before I have 


taken a proper Notice of it, as it is altered by Art, for the 
Service of the Farmer. 

Though Clay, in the Lump or Cake, has been found to be 
very barren in all Parts of the World; yet it has been ſeen in 
many Places, from different Accidents, that Clay, when 
reduced to Powder, makes very good Mould. 

Upon this has been eſtabliſhed the Practice now uſed in 
many Places, and getting very deſervedly into Uſe in more, 
of calcining Clay, or burning it, for the Uſes of Huſbandry : 
the Advantages of which are very great. 

It appears plainly, from the Fertility of powder'd Clay, 
that it is not the Subſtance of that Earth which is an Enemy 
to the Growth of Plants, but only its compact Texture. 
Now nothing is able to break that compact Texture of Clay, 
like Fire; and therefore burning has been diſcover'd for this 
excellent Purpoſe. There are, at this Time, many Kilns 
built for that Uſe, in different Parts of the Kingdom; in 
ſome of which many thouſand Loads of red, yellow, and 
blue Clay are burnt yearly: and it were well for the Country, 
if the Number were twenty Times as great. 

The Fire takes away all the Toughneſs of the Clay, and 
in this half-burnt Condition it is a moſt excellent Manure for 
Corn Lands of the looſer and drier Kind: breaking eaſily, 
and mixing thoroughly with the Soil in a very little Time. 

There is alſo a black Clay called Urry, found in Coal Pits, 
which is naturally crumbly, and mixes readily with any 
Soil, giving it great Fertility; it uſually lies juſt over the 

al. | | 
Let the Huſbandman learn by this, not to deſpiſe any thing 
as a Manure, from its appearing unlikely to give Fertility to 
the Ground ; for at firſt Sight nothing could ſeem more un- 
likely than Clay; and let him learn not to deſpiſe Projects; 


for this burning of Clay was at firſt abuſed under that Name. 


CHAP. XI. Of theUſe of Liam as a Manure. 


I HAVE ſhewn in what a profitable Manner Clay is em- 


ploy'd as a Manure, and in the ſucceeding Chapter, Hou 
ew 
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ſhew how Sand is uſed to the ſame Purpoſes; Loam, as has 
been explained already, 1s only a Mixture of Clay and Sand: 
therefore as theſe are ſeverally uſeful to ſuch Lands, as want 
one or the other, this Mixture of them 1s, in ſome Places, 
employ'd in the Dreſſing of Lands that want both. I have 
placed it next after Clay, as neareſt of kin to that Earth, and 
ſhall add what I have ſeen on the Subject of its Uſe as a Ma- 
nure, for it is only from Experience I ſhall write of it. 

'The Uſe of Loam, or loamy Earth, as a Manure, is more 
limited than that of the others; but it is in the narrow Bounds 
allowed to it, not trifling. x 

Clay enriches a ſandy Soil by giving it a Body: Sand im- 
proves a clayey Soil, by breaking its Toughneſs; it is alfa 
uſed with Succeſs on ſome gravelly Grounds, but there are 
ſome of theſe with which Clay will never mix: for thoſe 
Loam, or a loamy Earth, is the only Manure. 

When a gravelly Soil has a good deal of Sand in it, as is 
frequent; or when it is full of ragged Flints, or rough Pieces 
of Stone, it will receive the Clay that ſhall be laid on it as 
Manure. But when the Soil conſiſts only of ſmooth round 
Pebbles, and a little Mould, the Clay will never mix among 
it. Of this I ſaw an Inſtance lately in KexnT, which I ſhall 
ſet down as an Example of the Uſe of Loam. 

[Thomas EDMuNnDs had a couple of Fields, the Soil of 
which was made up of round blueiſh ſmall Pebbles, and a 
little hazel Mould. But to look upon the Fields, any one 
would ſuppoſe them to be plain naked Gravel, for the Rain 
continually waſhed in the Mould, and only the Stones were 
to be ſeen. : 

He had try'd Dung upon it a Year or two to no manner of 
Purpoſe. The Gravel was too hungry for that Manure. A 
clayey Marle would have done well on this Soil, if laid thick 
enough, but there was none near; he had been adviſed to lay 
on Clay, which he try'd only on one Field, having no great 
Opinion of it. The Clay never mix'd with the Soil at all, but 
lay looſe after all his Plowings, and did more Harm than 
Good. | | 
The Clay he had uſed was yellow, and the Neighbour who 
gave him the Advice, thought the Colour was the Reaſon of 
the Failing. There was a Pit of Brick Earth open hard by, 
this was a rediſh Loam. He took this for red Clay, and ad- 
viſed EDMUNDs to try it on the other Field. So careleſs are 
theſe People, in their own Concerns, that they don't know 
one Earth from another. | 
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He laid on the Loam two and twenty Loads to the Acre, 
and after a couple of Plowings it perfectly well mix'd with 
the reſt. Not only the Pebbles hung very well in it ; but the 


Mould turn'd up by deep Plowing, mingled with the reſt en- 


tirely and perfectly. 

'This Field had been worked four Years when I ſaw it, 
and it was then in excellent Heart. The very Nature of the 
Soil was chang'd: one would not have believ'd, by looking 
on it, that it ever was the ſame with that of the other Field. 


He is now at work upon that in the ſame Manner, and I doubt 


not but he will find the ſame Benefit. 


I once in HERTFORDSHIRE ſaw Loam laid on a very dry 


ſandy Soil. I confeſs this at firſt ſtartled me: becauſe adding 
Sand to Sand ſeem'd ill Huſbandry, but he was a ſenſible 
Man that did it, and he gave me a very good Reaſon. 

This was a hard ſandy Piece of Ground which would never 
take Clay: he had try'd many Times to dreſs it with that 
Manure, but it would never break nor mix. This Loam 
contain'd a great.deal of . Clay, with but a moderate Quantity 
of Sand, and it broke and mix'd freely enough with the Soil. 
So the Farmer had the Advantage of the Clay which was 
contam'd.in the Loam, and the Addition of Sand to his Land, 


that was before too ſandy, was not great. 


It is thus the Huſbandman muſt ſometimes compromiſe 


Matters, Benefits cannot always be had entire. The Harm 
he did his Ground by the Sand that was in this Loam, was 
much leſs than the Good it receiv'd from the Clay; and 


therefore, on ſtating the Account, the Ballance was in his 
Favour. 


I have ſeen Loam uſed as a Dreſſing to a ſmall Field of a 


chalky Soil. This, though not a common Practice, is very 
reaſonable, and the Benefit was very conſiderable. 


Chalky Soils are hot, dry, and looſe; now the very Na- 


ture of a clayey Loam is coid, moiſt, and tough. "Theſe 
Qualities in the Loam being the oppoſite. ones to the Fault of 
the Chalk, they muſt needs correct and improve it. 'Thus 


that is often founded upon Reaſon which appears the moſt 


ſtrange. 

Loam, or a loamy Earth, may alſo be uſed with Advan- 
tage on theſe looſe mellow Soils, which they have in LIx- 
COLNSHIRE, which are ſo looſe and light, that they will not 


give Hold enough to the Roots of the Corn. Clay would be 


an Advantage to thefe Lands, but as Clay will not readily 
mix with them, there being nothing there to break it, a 


Loam, conſiſting of a large Proportion of Clay to a little 


Sand, 
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ſhew how Sand is uſed to the ſame Purpoſes ; Loam, as has 
been explained already, 1s only a Mixture of Clay and Sand: 
therefore as theſe are ſeverally uſeful to ſuch Lands, as want 
one or the other, this Mixture of them is, in ſome Places, 
employ'd in the Dreſſing of Lands that want both. I have 
placed. it next after Clay, as neareſt of kin to that Earth, and 
ſhall add what I have ſeen on the Subject of its Uſe as a Ma- 
nure, for it is only from Experience I ſhall write of it. 

'The Uſe of Loam, or loamy Earth, as a Manure, is more 
limited than that of the others; but it is in the narrow Bounds 
allowed to it, not trifling. | 

Clay enriches a ſandy Soil by giving it a Body: Sand im- 
proves a clayey Soil, by breaking its "Toughneſs; it is alfa 
uſed with Succeſs on ſome gravelly Grounds, but there are 
ſome of theſe with which Clay will never mix: for thoſe 
Loam, or a loamy Earth, is the only Manure. 

When a gravelly Soil has a good deal of Sand in it, as is 
frequent; or when it is full of ragged Flints, or rough Pieces 
of Stone, it will receive the Clay that ſhall be laid on it as 
Manure. But when the Soil conſiſts only of ſmooth round 
Pebbles, and a little Mould, the Clay will never mix among 
it. Of this I ſaw an Inſtance lately in KexT, which I ſhall 
ſet down as an Example of the Uſe of Loam. 

[Thomas EpMuNDs had a couple of Fields, the Soil of 
which was made up of round blueiſh ſmall Pebbles, and a 
little hazel Mould. But to look upon the Fields, any one 
would ſuppoſe them to be plain naked Gravel, for the Rain 
continually waſhed in the Mould, and only the Stones were 
to be ſeen. | 

He had try'd Dung upon it a Year or two to no manner of 
Purpoſe. 'The Gravel was too hungry for that Manure. A 
clayey Marle would have done well on this Soil, if laid thick 
enough, but there was none near; he had been adviſed to lay 
on Clay, which he try'd only on one Field, having no great 
Opinion of it. The Clay never mix'd with the Soil at all, but 
lay looſe after all his Plowings, and did more Harm than 
Good. | | | 
The Clay he had uſed was yellow, and the Neighbour who 
gave him the Advice, thought the Colour was the Reaſon of 
the Failing. There was a Pit of Brick Earth open hard by, 
this was a rediſh Loam. He took this for red Clay, and ad- 
viſed EDMUNDs to try it on the other Field. So careleſs are 
theſe People, in their own Concerns, that they don't know 
one Earth from another. | | . 
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He laid on the Loam two and twenty Loads to the Acre, 
and after a couple of Plowings it perfecly well mix'd with 
the reſt. Not only the Pebbles hung very well in it ; but the 


Mould turn'd up by deep Plowing, mingled with the reſt en- 


tirely and perfectly. 
This Field had been worked four Years when I ſaw it, 
and it was then in excellent Heart. 'The very Nature of the 
Soil was chang'd: one would not have believ'd, by looking 
on it, that it ever was the ſame with that of the other Field. 


He is now at work upon that in-the ſame Manner, and I doubt 


not but he will find the ſame Benefit. 


I once in HERTFORDSHIRE ſaw Loam laid on a very dry 


ſandy Soil. I confeſs this at firſt ſtartled me : becauſe adding 
Sand to Sand ſeem'd ill Huſbandry, but he was a ſenſible 
Man that did it, and he gave me a very good Reaſon. 

This was a hard ſandy Piece of Ground which would never 
take Clay: he had try'd many Times to dreſs it with that 
Manure, but it would never break nor mix. This Loam 
contain'd a great deal of Clay, with but a moderate Quantity 
of Sand, and it broke and mix'd freely enough with the Soil. 
So the Farmer had the Advantage of the Clay which was 
contam'd.in the Loam, and the Addition of Sand to his Land, 
that was before too ſandy, was not great. 


It is thus the Huſbandman muſt ſometimes compromiſe 


Matters, Benefits cannot always be had entire. The Harm 
he did his Ground by the Sand that was in this Loam, was 
much leſs than the Good it receiv'd from the Clay; and 


therefore, on ſtating the Account, the Ballance was in his 
Favour. 


[ have ſeen Loam uſed as a Dreſſing to a ſmall Field of a 


chalky Soil. This, though not a common Practice, is very 
reaſonable, and the Benefit was very conſiderable. 


Chalky Soils are hot, dry, and looſe; now the very Na- 


ture of a clayey Loam is coid, moiſt, and tough. "Theſe 
Qualities in the Loam being the oppoſite. ones to the Fault of 


the Chalk, they muſt needs correct and improve it. Thus 


that is often founded upon Reaſon which appears the moſt 
ſtrange. 

Loam, or a loamy Earth, may alſo be uſed with Advan- 
tage on theſe looſe mellow Soils, which they have in LIx- 
COLNSHIRE, which are ſo looſe and light, that they will not 


give Hold enough to the Roots of the Corn. Clay would be 


an Advantage to theſe Lands, but as Clay will not readily 
mix with them, there being nothing there to break it, a 
Loam, conſiſting of a large Proportion of Clay to * 

and, 
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Sand, will excellently anſwer this Purpoſe : the Sand diſpoſing 
the Clay to break and mix with the Mould, which otherwiſe 
it would not; and the ſmall Quantity of Sand that goes in 
along with it, being of no bad Conſequence. 

I have been the larger on this Head, becauſe Loam, or 
loamy Earths, are always at hand; and their Uſes in Huſ- 
bandry are very imperfectly known. We ſee almoſt any 
thing will anſwer the Purpoſe of a Manure on ſome Soil or 
other; and it is good to know all that can be uſed, that when 
one cannot be had another may. | 

Loam is one of thoſe Manures that leave Room for the 
Advantages of any other. Dreſſings of Dung, and all the 
rich Kinds, come very well upon the Lands after the Loam, 
which puts them in a Condition to receive, and to detain 
their beſt Parts; and on this depends a great deal of the Suc- 
ceſs of Huſbandry. | 

A great Art is, not to throw the rich Manures away, which 


is caſily done upon what are called hungry and looſe Soils 


Loam gives theſe a Body, and after that they will retain 
whatever is given them. 


C HAP. XII. Of the Uſe of Sand as a Manure. 


VH E practical Huſbandman will not be ſurpriz'd to hear 
of Sand, which is in itfelf the moſt barren of all 
Things, uſed as a Manure, becauſe he has doubtleſs ſeen it 
ſo employ'd with Succeſs : nor will he who is but beginning 
to learn that Profeſſion, wonder at ſuch an Account here: 
becauſe he has been prepared for it by what has been ſaid oc- 
caſionally before. 

Every Farmer knows that Sand is good to be laid on Clay 
Grounds: but we ſhall in this Place conſider its Uſes a little 
farther. 

In order to the more perfect underſtanding of the Advan- 
tages ariſing from a Uſe of Sand; and to prevent Miſtakes 
which might obſtruct the natural Good of uſing it on proper 
Lands, the Farmer muſt recolle& what has been ſaid in a 
former Chapter concerning the three Kinds of Sand. 

| Theſe are Sea Sand, River Sand, and Pit Sand. Sea and 
River Sand where they are both ſharp and ſtony, are the ſame 


"Thing originally, being both no other than Pit Sand waſh'd 


clean; but they differ in this capital Reſpect, that the one is 
impregnated with Salt, and the other not. 'There is another 
Kind of Sea Sand, as before obſerv'd, which is made up _ 
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of Shells broken to Pieces: and ſome ſhelly Matter is frequent 
in moſt Sea Sand. | 

For the Purpoſes of Huſbandry therefore, following this 
natural Diviſion, we are to diſtinguiſh four Kinds of Sand. 

1. Pit Sand ; conſiſting of little Stones, with Earth among 
them. 

2. River Sand; conſiſting of the ſame Stones only, the 
earthy Part bemg waſh'd away. 

3. Sea Sand ; conſiſting of the fame Stones waſh'd clean in 
the fame Manner, but with a Saltneſs from the Sea Water, 
and ſome Pieces of Shells among them; and ſometimes far- 
ther enriched by decay'd Sea Plants, and Animals. 

4. Shelly Sea Sand ; confiſting altogether of broken Pieces 
of Shells impregnated with Salt, from the Sea Water. 

To theſe may be added a fifth, but baſtard Kind, that is, 
the Grit of Roads. | 

Theſe ſeveral Kinds the Farmer 1s careful to diſtinguiſh, 
for they are very different in their EffeEt and Value ; and ſome 
of them are able to anſwer Purpoſes to which the others are 
not at all fitted. | 

Where the Uſe of Sand is only to break and divide a tough 
Soil, the cleaner it is the better; becauſe the cleaner the 
ſharper : therefore River Sand is preferable to Sea Sand 
for this Purpoſe. The common Sea Sand owes its parti- 
cular Value above that of Rivers, to the Salt : the Uſes of 
which will be ſhewn at large in a ſucceeding Chapter, where 
Salt will be treated of as a Manure. | 

If the Farmer have cold clayey Grounds, where nothing 1s 
required but to break and warm them, common Sand anſwers . 
this Purpoſe. | , 

Pit Sand will do; but any other Kind anſwers better. 'The 
Farmers ſay Pit Sand has not ſo much Fertility as River Sand; 
but the Truth is, the earthy Matter that is among it blunts 
the ſharp Edges of the little Stones, which are to do their Bu- 
ſineſs by breaking and dividing the Clay. ae 

For this Reaſon clean River Sand is much better on that 
Occaſion, and where that is not to be had, it is better to uſe 
the Grit out of Roads, or the ſandy Subſtance which re- 
mains in the Roads, when the light Dirt has been waſh'd a- 
way by the Rains. This is very ſharp, and breaks the Earth 
excellently. 

When beſide Warnth, the Farmer wants to give Richneſs 
to his Land, let him mix well rotted Dung ; or freſh Hog's 
Dung, or Poultry Dung with his Sand. In this Way of uſing 
it, Pit Sand does as well as any, and I have ſeen very 2 

. | ects 
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Effects of this mix'd Manure upon a Piece of Land in 
SHROPSHIRE, Where before nothing grew but the pooreſt of 
Weeds. | 

Another Way there is by which the Farmer may make 


common Pit Sand very uſeful : this is by laying it in the Way 


of enriching Ingredients. Thus when he cannot fold Sheep, 
let him have a Sheep-houſe to feed them in, and let him lay 
on a deep Covering of common Sand. This as it receives 
the Dung and Urine of the Sheep, will become very rich, 
and may be removed from Time to Time, and freſh put in, 
till a large Quantity is well impregnated. | 

Pit Sand does better for this Purpoſe than any other, be- 
cauſe the earthy Matter that 1s about it detains the Moiſture 
that drains upon it. 

When the Huſbandman 1s to improve a cold clayey Land 
with Sand, let him remember that all he lays on it will be of 
no Effect without frequent and careful Plowings ; by Means 
of theſe, the Sand mixes thoroughly with the Clay ; and it 
would otherwiſe in great Part run in between the Clots, and 
lie unmixed and uſeleſs. 

Clay thus mix'd with Sand yields to the Plow, and receives 
the Rains freely: and it takes any Kind of rich Manure at- 
terwards. | | 

Loamy, gravelly, or chalky Soils, can never be improved 
by Sand, merely uſed as Sand; and I ſuppoſe no one would 
think of laying it upon his mellow Earth, unleſs he wanted to 
impoveriſh inſtead of improve his Land. The only Soil 
therefore on which it can be uſed in that naked and ſimple 
State, is the clayey. In delivering therefore the Methods of 
uſing it on that, I have ſhewn all the Uſes of Pit Sand, River 
Sand, and the Grit of Roads. | 

We come now to the Uſes of the two Kinds of Sea Sand; 
the proper Sea Sand, which is like River Sand, but Salt; and 
the ſhelly Kind. 

Theſe two are not ſo limited in their Uſe; for Salt and 
Shells are both of them very ſerviceable for the enriching of 
Land: and the Sea Sands are therefore uſeful in Proportion as 
they partake of them. "There is alfo a farther Conſideration 
in reſpect of ſome Kinds of Sea Sand; that is, that it con- 
tains a great deal of decay'd Animal and Vegetable Matter, 
ſrom the Bodies of Fiſh, Weeds, and other Things that die 
and rot among it. * Tis only ſuch Sand 25 lies quiet that can 
have this Advantage, but it is very great, for nothing is ſo 
rich as decay'd Plants and Animals. 


The Sea Sand that is taken from a plain Shore, is com- 
8 monly 
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monly no Way enrich'd but by the Salt it contains: that 
which lies in Creeks and among Rocks, where it is leſs diſturb'd, 
and where more Weeds grow, and more ſmall Animals live, 
is commonly of the rich Kind laſt mentioned; and that which 
is taken up on Beaks and Points of Land, uſually conſiſts al- 
molt entirely of Shells. The Point of the Iſland of SEE 
in KEN T, is cover'd to a great Depth with broken Shells in 
this Manner. . At the Surface there lie whole Shells, and 
large Fragments; but under theſe is a Quantity of them 
broke ſo ſmall, that they paſs for Sand, and are called ſo by 
the Fiſhermen, though the Point itſelf is called 8SHELLNESs. 
For the Farmer's more perfect .Information, I ſhall ſpeak 
of theſe three Kinds of Sea Sand ſeparately. | 

| Firſt, of that which has its peculiar Virtue from the Salt 
only, having few or no Shells, or Fragments of Shells among 
it: this is beſt when it is ſofteſt. The Harſhneſs of common 
Sand is a valuable Quality in it, becauſe it is uſed principally 
to cut and break the Clay; but as this Sea Sand is employ'd to 
enrich, there needs not in it this Sharpneſs ; and the Sand of 
the ſmalleſt Grain is obſerved always to be the ſalteſt. 

Of this Kind of Sand the redeſt is prefer'd to that of other 
Colours, by the Farmers upon the Susstx Coaſt and elſe- 
where. This they have learn'd from Books: but what is there 
written has been founded only on particular Inſtances, and 
ſhould not have been made general. The People of Corx- 
WALL were the firſt that uſed Sea Sand as a Manure : and 
they found the red Kind the beſt; the Reaſon of which is, 
that the red happens to be the fineſt grain'd Sand on the Coaſt 
of CORNWALL ; but this is not the Caſe every where : on 
the contrary, they have on the SussEx Coaſt a pale yellow 
Sand, which is much finer and better than the red ; but they 
prefer the red, becauſe they have been told it is beſt. 

This may ſhew the Benefit of our Method in this Work, 
of explaining every where the Reaſon, as well as laying down 
the Fact. Otherwiſe what is meant for Inſtruction often 
miileads. 

The Farmer who has his Choice of Sea Sand, will know 
for the future that the ſofteſt and fineſt Sand of this Kind, is 
the beſt without having any regard to its Colour. 

They ſay in Susskx, the largeſt grain'd Sand gives the 
moſt laſting Fruitfulneſs, though the fine ſmall-grain'd Sort 
. I have named, has the ſpeedieſt Effect; and the greateſt at 
hrſt. They fancy the other gives this more laſting Benefit, 
becauſe they can ſee it longeſt in the Ground. This may be 
true when it is a clayey Soil that it is uſed upon, but that's a 
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particular Caſe. Otherwiſe the Salt that is among the Sang 
is the great Enricher; and it is of no Uſe that the Sand re. 
mains when that 1s gone. | 

Some drag up this Sea Sand from under pretty deep Water, 
where it is always cover'd by the Sea: but that which lies on 
the Shores, and is wet and dry as the Tide is in or out, is 
much ſalter and better. I write this from Experience. But 
it ſhould always be taken up wet for the Uſe of the Huſband. 
man, and carried to his Land as ſoon as it is a little drain'd; 
and then the ſooner it is plow'd in, the better. 

The Sand from deep Water coſts moſt, becauſe of the 
Trouble of getting it up: it commonly coſts twice, ſome. 
times three times as much as the other. The Farmer natu- 
rally thinks it better becauſe it is dearer ; but I have certain 
Proof, from repeated Trials, that it is worſe. I have ſeen az 
much Effect from ten Tons of the Shore Sand, as from fifteen 
of the deep Water Kind. 

The Soil which this Sea Sand beſt ſuits, is a poor clayey or 
loamy one: the Quantity to be laid on is from eight to eighteen 
Tons to the Acre: I have ſeen five and twenty Tons laid upon 
an Acre, where it was ready and came cheap; but this is too 
much. In other Places where the Sand has been a great Way 
to fetch, I have known a Farmer fatisfy himſelf with two 
or three Tons to the Acre; but he might as well have done 
nothing, | s 

From theſe ſmall Quantities there can come no good: and 
from the laying on an Overload, it is eaſy to ſee what Damage 
may be done. For firſt, the Quantity of Sand may be too 
much, and the Soil may be injur'd in the End, by being made 
too ſandy. Then as to the Saltneſs, that may be over- done; 
eſpecially when the Sand is laid on very wet, as it uſually 1 
where they lay on ſuch great Quantities, and that for the ſame 
Reaſon, becauſe it is near. And we know by all Experience, 
that although Salt in a due Degree enriches Land, yet in too 
large a Quantity it cauſes Barrenneſs. 

I would adviſe the Farmer to manage this valuable Manure, 
when he has it conveniently, in this Manner. Let him drels 


which produced nothing but Fern, brought to yield very good 
Crops, by this Uſe of Sea Sand, with a very little Dunging 
afterwards. | 

As to the Quantity, I adviſe in general nine or ten Tons to 
an Acre, and as this Manure takes Effect immediately, | 
would have the firſt Crop Wheat. In marled Lands it 1s better 


to have the firſt Crop, Oats, becauſe the Land does not come 
2 : 
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to its Strength the firſt Year. But after this Manure, the 
firſt Crop being Wheat, the Farmer may have three other 
good Crops of Corn, and after that it is adviſeable to lay it 
down for Paſture for about five or ſix Years; mowing it the 
firſt Year, and afterwards feeding Cattle on it. For it is ob- 
ſerv'd by all the Farmers, when this Manure is uſed, that the 
Graſs rais'd from it, exceeds all other Kinds ih Sweetneſs. 

The Warmth this Manure gives to Land is ſurprizing. 
The Snow ſcarce ever lies upon thoſe Grounds that have been 
well fanded; and partly the Warmth, partly the Richneſs of 
the Manure, makes a . even in Winter, 

We now come to the Conſideration of the Sea Sand, taken 
from ſtill Places among Rocks, and in Creeks : this, beſide 
its Salt, has ſuch a vaſt Richneſs from the decay'd Plants and 
Animals, that a little of it goes a great Way; and there is 
no Land whatſoever that will not be improved by it. Even 
in ſandy Soils the Addition of the Sand, unleſs it be a very dry 
one indeed, will do little Harm in Compariſon of the Good 
of the Animal and Vegetable Part. 

This is uſed in many Parts of CoRNw ALL with ſurprizing 
Benefit: beſide the Advantage of Salt and Sand, it contains 
the richeſt of all Manures, and ſucceeds in a very moderate 
Quantity: five Tons to an Acre is a very fair Allowance: I 
have ſeen Crops from it that were aſtoniſhing; it ſuits very 
well with W heat, but beſt of all with Barley, and it gives a 
Richneſs to the Ear. The Stalk of Barley ſown on this 
Ground is remarkably ſhort, but the Ear ſurprizingly long 
and thick; 'tis often two thirds of the Length of the Stalk 
or more. This has been ſaid of the Manure by Sea Sand in 
general, but in CoRNWALL where this Barley is ſo fine, I 
have obſerv'd that it is where the foul Sea Sand, for ſo they 
call it, has been uſed. In other Places it is very fine, but it is 
this enrich'd Sand that gives it the great Fruitfulneſs. 

The Graſs that grows upon thoſe Lands, that have been 
manur'd with this Creek Sand, is like the Corn, preferable in 
Richneſs to any other. This is found by the Graziers, for 
none feeds Cattle likeit : *tis like the Barley, ſhort but full : 
it does not run to Stalk, but the Leaves are numerous, and the 
Head rich. It is always full of white Clover, which is a very 
nouriſhing Graſs, and there is ſuch Heart in the Land, that 
the Growth is very ſpeedy, and the Sward always freſh, how- 
ever it is eaten. | | 

Other Sands may agree with particular Soils ; but the Far- 
mer who has this within any moderate Reach, is ſure of a 

Treaſure : for let his Land, be of what Soil it will, this a- 
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grees with it; and it need not be renewed oftener than once in 
ten or twelve Years. | 

In the laſt Place, I come to conſider that Sort of Sea Sand 
which contains a great Quantity of Sea Shells, or which is 
altogether made up of Pieces of broken Sea Shells, and is 
thence called Shell Sand. This has the common Advantage 
of Sand, even tho? it be that conſiſting of Shells only, for it 
will break and divide a tough Soil: but it has the farther Be- 
nefit of enriching it in a very conſiderable Manner. | 

There are two different Accounts on which Sea Shells en. 
rich a Soil. In the firſt Place, theſe Shells are in their Nature 
ſomething of kin to Marle, eſpecially when they have been 
well calcin'd; and that is the Condition of thoſe which are 
thus broken, and expos'd on the Shores. In the next Place, 
as they have been a Part of Animal Bodies, they partake of 
an Animal Nature: and all Things whatever that do fo, are 


Tich. 


This Sand agrees excellently with barren heathy Land, 
that has a clayey Soil, and is naturally over-run with Fern 
and Fuzzes.  'The common Hazel Mould is alfo greatly en- 
rich'd by it; and the Fruitfulneſs which it gives continues 2 
long Time. The Corn which grows on theſe Lands has al- 
ways a ſhort Stalk, and a large Ear; and the Graſs is ſhort 
alſo, but it is always thick, juicy, and ſweet. _ 

The Colour of this Sort of Sand may give ſome Rule for 
judging of its Quality. The more Shells or ſhelly Matter it 
contains, the richer it is; and the leſs that ſhelly Matter is 
calcin'd, the longer. the Improvement made by it laſts; 
though on the other hand, the whiter it looks, the ſooner the 
Effect is ſeen. This is very natural, becauſe the white Shells 
are calcin'd already, and give out their Virtues at once. The 
others are to be calcin'd by the Sun and Air as they lie on the 
Ground: this is done gradually, and the Improvement ad- 
vances in the ſame Manner. 

This is ſeen very evidently in the Effect of the ſhelly Sand 
in SussExX, and that in CRN WALL. The SusskEx Kind in 
general conſiſts of a good deal of yellowiſh Sand, with a great 
Quantity of broken Shells in white Pieces among it. Theſe 
are Cockle Shells for the moſt Part, broke by the Daſhing of 
the Water, and calcin'd by lying on a flat Shore. The Cor- 
niſh ſhelly Sand is blueiſh or aſh-colour'd; for it conſiſts of 
ſome white Sand, with a Quantity of broken Muſcle and 
Limpet Shells: theſe not being expos'd in general on ſo flat 
a Shore, are leſs calcin'd by being left dry to the Sun and 


Air. 
, The 
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The Suss xx ſhelly Sand enriches Land immediately in the 
Manner of Dung; but it does not well ſupport more than 
three Crops of Corn; after which they have five or ſix Years 
good Graſs, and then repeat the Dreſſing. 

On the other hand, the Corniſh Kind does not ſhew its Ef- 
fects at once, but the four or five ſucceeding Years it yields 
excellent Crops of Wheat or Barley ; and after that, affords 
a much ſtronger Graſs, though as ſweet as the other. 


CHAP. XIII. Of the Uſe of Gravel as a Manure. 
AM ſenſible that many Things are mention'd here to be 


4 conſider'd as Manures, which will ſurprize the unex- 
perienccd Reader; and this of Gravel is one of them. But 
'tis from Practice all that is here written on them 1s deliver'd. 
Thoſe very Things which of themſelves make very bad Soils, 
ſerve to improve others. Sand and Clay are two Inſtances of 
this, and Gravel, as will be ſhewn, 1s a third. 

Gravel making of itſelf a hot Soil, is good to be uſed to 
thoſe which are naturally cold: this is a firit general Principle. 
Cold Lands are moſtly tough: now the Gravel at the ſame 
Time that it warms, breaks them; and gives way to Rains, 
and to the Roots of Plants. | 

As breaking the 'Toughneſs of the Soil is uſually one Point 
to be aim'd at in the Uſe of Gravel as a Manure; the beſt 
Kind for that Service, is that which is full of rough and ragged 
Flints, and other Stones. This will warm a Soil as much as 
that Gravel which conſiſts only of round ſmooth Pebbles 
and will break it a great deal more. | 

As they are uſually clayey Grounds that are improved by 
Gravel, the Farmer muſt take Care there is no Clay hanging 
about the Stones, as is the Caſe naturally in many Pits ; and 
he will do well to have all the large Stones pick'd out, they 
being only hurtful. | 

In BucKINGHAMSHIRE I have ſeen a Clay Field manur'd 
with a rough Gravel firſt, and afterwards with Dung : and 
the Conſequence was a very good Crop. The Dung had 
been thrown away upon it many a Year before; but the Gra- 
vel made way for it, at the ſame Time that it warm'd the 
Soil from its own Nature. : 

But I muſt inform the Farmer that this was a ragged flinty 
Gravel, and there were few Stones bigger than a Walnut. 

Another Improvement I ſaw by Gravel in Nox THñAMr- 
TONSHIRE, in a different Way, but this was alſo in a clayey 
Soil, The Farmer had thrown away a great deal of good 
K 2 Dung 
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Dung upon it, as is often done upon Clays, when at lengiy 


an Accident relieved him. The Soil was very ſhallow in bis 
Grounds, and underneath it lay a flinty Gravel with a grex 
Quantity of petrified Oyſterſnells among it. He one Yes 


plowed deeper than ordinary, and turn'd up a good deal of 
his mix'd Gravel with the Soil, and the next Cfop was four 


Times greater than the Land ever produced before in the 
Memory of the oldeſt Inhabitants. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that the Gravel in this Place was im- 
proved by the petrified Shells, in the ſame Manner as a 
Sand often is, by the broken Shells that are mix'd among it, 
as named in the Tait Chapter. Many other Sea Shells when 
petrified, become abſolute Stone; or there is nothing but: 
Lump of Stone bearing their Reſemblance ; but in Oyſter- 
ſhells it is often otherwiſe, and in none ſo much as thoſe of 
this County ; they are turn'd up very frequently, and though 
in part ſtony, they have always ſomething of the Shell re- 
maining. They are flakey, and ſplit and moulder to Pieces, 
after being a little expos'd to the Weather, and act entircly 
as calcin*'d Shells. For I have obferv'd, that wherever there 
are Sea Shells found in the Earth, if they are not petrified, 
they are always brittle, and as it were calcin'd. 

The only Kind of Soil beſide the clayey, in which it can 

ever be proper to uſe Gravel as a Manure, is that which is 
the moſt nearly allied to it, the loamy Soil. I have ſeen 
where the Sand in this Soil has been fo httle in Proportion to 
the Clay, that the Earth always roſe in great Clots from the 
Plow, and got into Cakes with the Wet. In fuch a Soil! 
am certain Gravel would be a good Addition. 
I don't ſpeak this from Experience, but only from Con- 
je cture, but it is a Conjecture founded on Reaſon. For the 
Gravel would prevent the Soil from running into great Cakes 
and Clods ; and the Sand would then be able to keep the leſſer 
Lumps a little divided. 


C HAP. XIV. Of theUſe of Stone as a Manure. 
4 after treating of Gravel as a Manure, I ſhould 


be afraid of naming Stone on the ſame Occaſion, were 

not ſuch Uſe of it ſupported by Practice, and confirmed as to 

the Benefit by frequent Experience in OxroRDSHIRE, and 
ſome of the adjacent Counties. : 

The Practice, however ſingular it may appear, has its 

Foundation in Reaſon. In ſpeaking of the Soils in the firſt 
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mer likes better than the ſame Kind of Grounds where there 
are no Stones among the Earth. | 

[ have alſo, in treating of Gravel, advis'd the Huſbandman 
to prefer ſuch as has rough and irregular ſhap'd Flints among 
it, to that which coniiſts entirely of round and ſmooth Peb- 
bles; and that for a very plain Reaſon. 

Now on theſe two Obſervations, the Uſe of Stone as a 
Manure, is ſeen as ſupported both by Experience and Reaſon, . 
If of two Fields otherwiſe the very ſame in Soil, the one 
having Stones among it, is more fruitful ; and the other not 
having any, is barren it is plain that Stones being laid on a 
barren Ground of that Kind, will improve, and make it 
fertile. | 

In the ſame Manner Reaſon ſhews, that if that Kind of 
Gravel is beſt for Manure which is fulleſt of rough Stones, 
they being more apt to break the 'Toughneſs of a Soil ; then 
a Parcel of ſuch rough Stones without any Pebbles at all, 
muſt be better than any Gravel whatſoever, for that Purpoſe. 

Again, as the ſecond Uſe of Gravel is warming the Soil, 
ic is certain that Pieces of Lime Stone, and the like, will an- 
ſwer that Purpoſe better, than the Pebbles of which Gravel 
is uſually, for the moſt part, compos'd, becauſe theſe Stones 
are in their own Nature warmer than Flints and Pebbles. 

Having in this Manner ſhewn the practical Huſhandman 
the Reaſon of the Thing, I ſhall now add what is known. 
from Practice, _— OE 

In OxForDsHIRE it is no uncommon Thing, to meet 
with large Tracts of a cold, tough, and very indifferent Soil. 
They beſtow a great deal of Manure of the common Kinds, 
ew this in ſeveral Places to very little Purpoſe ; but about 

ANBURY, particularly at Ho RN TON, they have found a 
L ay of manuring it with the Chippings of Stone to great 

ront, | 
There are Quarries of Stone in that Neighbourhood ; and 
the Pieces that fly off in hewing out the Blocks, are ſpread 
upon theſe plow'd Lands, and work'd in by Degrees, mixing 
thoroughly with the Soil, and giving it a laſting Fertility. 

It is no wonder the Benefit ariſing from theſe is laſting, for 
the Manure muſt remain a long Time, and though theſe 
Pizces of Stone break by Degrees with the Weather, they 
full retain their Power of dividing the tough Soil. | 

We have a very antient Record of the Uſe of Stones, in 
rentering the Earth fertile. Some Foreigners who came to 
SYRACUSE, and practis'd Huſbandry, intended great Im- 
brovements in all the neighbouring Lands. The firſt Step 
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theſe indefatigable People took was, to pick out all the Stones 
from the plowed Lands; and this they did fo carefully, that 
after three Plowings there was not a Pebble of the Bigneſs of 
a Nut to be found any where. They then went to Sowing, 
but the Lands produced ſcarce any thing. The Crops 
were nothing to what they had been before. And the new 
Farmers could make nothing of their Undertaking, till they 
had laid the Stones on again. 

After this they continued their other Labours of deep and 
often plowing, weeding, and the like, in which they were 
more induſtrious than any People, and they then ſucceeded. 
The Manures they had uſed when the Stones were off took 
no Effect; but as ſoon as they were laid on again, they en- 
riched the Land according to their Nature. 

This ſeemed a Sort of Miracle to the People of that Time. 
They made Nature a Goddeſs, and ſaid ſhe would not be put 
out of her Courſe, But the Farmer who has read this Work 
hitherto with Care, and underſtands the Nature of cold Clays, 
and the Reaſon of their Barrenneſs; as alſo the Effect of 
Stones in breaking and dividing ſuch Soils, and giving way to 
the other Manures to enter into their Body, and for the Com 
to ſhoot out its Stalks, will be able to give an Account of this 
impoveriſhing the Land, by removing the Stones, and en- 
riching it again, by laying them again in their Places, without 
having Recourſe to Goddeſſes and Mifacles. | 

It has pleaſed God, the Creator of the Earth, to cover it 
with different Soils, and in ſome Places to leave them more 
barren, in others naturally improved. We are to uſe our Un- 
derſtanding in obſerving what is the Kind of that natural Im- 
tomy ag and our Induſtry in imitating it : for imitating 

ature 15 obeying God, | 

We ſee from the old Inſtance at SyRacuse, and the mo- 
dern Obſervations in NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, that Stones, 
eſpecially the rough Kind, being in a Corn Land, are a great 
Advantage to its Fertility. Nor is the Practice of that Part 
of OXFORDSHIRE I have named, either new or particular. 
It is not new, for it is mentioned as in common Uſe by Dr. 
PLoT, who wrote near eighty Years ago; ſo that, doubtleſs, 
it is there a Practice of more than a hundred Years ſtanding 
nor is it particular, for I have ſeen it done in Suss Ex in more 


than two or three Places. They there lay on the Bits of Stone 


with the Dung; but the other is the better Practice. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XV. Of the Uſe of Chalk at a Manure. 
113 been ſpeaking of ſome uncommon Manures, I 


now come to one which is well known, and frequently 
uſed ; but which never can be too much conſidered ; or when 
rightly underſtood too much employ'd. | 

Chalk is one of the moſt diitinguiſhable Manures in its Ef- 
feats, which laſt a great while, but are apt to leave the Land 
poorer than it was at firſt, unleſs ſome Care be taken to pre- 
vent that Miſchief. | 

A great Benefit of Chalk is, that it agrees perfectly well 
with the two worſt Soils we have. A tough Clay, or a bare 
Sand, are both greatly improved by it. But of this it muſt be 
obſerved, as of other natural and earthy Manures, that it 
makes way for other Dreſſings ; and prepares the Ground that 
it improves, for being enriched by every other Means. 

Chalk is a general Name, as has been obſerved before, com- 
ry many Kinds of this white Subſtance, of different 

egrees of Hardneſs, and fit for various Purpoſes : the Far- 
mer is therefore to take Care that he chuſes a right Kind. 

'The common Servants will be able to inform him, that his 
Chalk muſt be crumbled to Powder by the Weather, before 
it is fit to anſwer his Purpoſe. He will therefore naturally 
and juſtly prefer that Chalk, which is beſt ſuited to receive the 
Effects of the Air; that is the ſofteſt. 

Chalk burnt into Lime, is uſed with great Benefit as a Ma- 
nurez and this Effect of the Air, in breaking and mouldering 
it to Powder, is a Sort of Calcination, though in a leſs De- 
gree. It is preferable to the other in the End; for as it is leſs 
violent, it leaves more Heart in the Chalk, which 1s the Oc- 
caſion why the Effects of Chalk laſt, by many Years, longer 
_ thoſe of Lime, though the Effect of Lime is more 

peedy. 7 | 

The Farmer may be fure that the Chalk which is ſofteſt 
and fatteſt, is the moſt free to take the Influence of the Sun, 
Air, and Rains. This will not only break much ſooner, 
but breaks alfo more perfectly than the ſtony Kind; and it is 
therefore always to be prefer*d, though brought farther and at 
more Expence. 

The hard ſtony Chalk will ſcarce break at all. I have 
known many a Farmer make a great Miſtake, by ſuppoſing it 
wou'd mellow and break when in his Land. He has therefore 
Piowed it in, in Lumps, after its being expoſed the uſual 
Time to the Air. Such have more than once complain'd, 
| K 4 that 
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them, and they yield with Freedom to all the Inſtruments of 


have no Mixture of it in their own Nature; nor have ever 
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that their Chalk took no Effect; and I have ſhewn two or 
three of them the Reaſon, by taking them to their Grouny, 
and making them fee the Lumps of Chalk lying quite by 
alter'd in the Soil after two-or three Years. 

There are Chalks ſo ſtony that they will hardly break with 
the Weather at all. "Theſe the Huſbandman is to reject, un- 
leſs he intends to burn them to Lime. The Chalk he is to 
chuſe is the ſoft mellow Kind, which uſually lies at a ſmall 
Depth in the Ground, under a Coat of yellowiſh marly Clay, 
I have found Beds of this Chalk in many Counties ; and al- 
ways cover'd in this Manner. 

his Kind really approaches to the Nature of Marle, 
and a Winter's Froſt and Rain never fail to reduce it to a 
Condition of mixing thoroughly with the Soil. Being mix'd 
in this Manner with the tougheſt Clays, it brings them into a 
light and hollow Condition, in which the Rains and Weather 
penetrate them thoroughly, all rich Manures enter perfectly 
well into their Subſtance; Corn can eaſily ſhoot through 


Huſbandry. 

What an Advantage is this to the Huſbandman, to have a 
Soil that works eaſily, takes Dung well, and gives free 
Growth to his Crop, at the ſame Time that it has a ſufficient 
Body to hold up the Stalk. This is a Benefit he can only 
have from his Knowledge and Induſtry. It is the Soil he 
makes out of a Clay well chalk'd and well dung'd, for there is 
no ſuch in Nature. 

Indeed there is no Inſtance wherein the Mixture of Soils ſo 
plainly ſhews its Advantage, as that of Chalk and Clay. Both 
are naturally barren; but being mix'd they are capable of 
producing any thing. 

Chalk takes the greateſt Effect upon thoſe Lands, which 


had any of it laid on them before. In theſe Caſes it changes 
the very Nature of the Soil. One plowing upon a Clay 
Land that has been chalked, will go as far as three upon one 
that has not; and ſuch a Soil, inſtead of being ſlow in its 
Produce after this chalking, puſhes too faſt, and if not pre- 
ſerved by rich Manures, or recovered by due Reſt, after a 
proper Lime, will be perfectly exhauſted. 
To prevent this Accident, which has caſt a Reproach upon 
chalking of Land, that it enriches the preſent: Poſſeſſor, but 
ruins the next; I adviſe the Owner who dreſſes his proper 
Land, or the conſcientious Farmer, not to lay on his Chalk, 
as is the Cuſtom, alone, but to mix one Load of 040 
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Chalk with three Loads of Dung, and a Load of River Mud, 
in order to ſpread upon his Land. 'This will keep it in heart, 
as well as give it that puſhing Quality : and it will, after 
the Power of this is over, receive another Dreſſing of Chalk 
with the ſame Benefit as the firſt, without any Time of Reſt. 
The chalking of Lands in this Manner, will anſwer like the 
marling of them in ſome Parts of ENGLAND, where they 
renew the Dreſſing once in ten or twelve Years, and keep 
working the Land from one Generation to another. 

The Fault therefore that is charg'd upon Chalk, is rather 
to be laid at the Door of the Huſbandman. There are many 
Ways of ruining a Piece of Land, and this is one. But the 
Chalk may be ſo manag'd, as to enrich it for ever. 
| I have obſerved that Chalk does beſt upon thoſe Lands, 
which have nothing of it in their own Nature; and that the 
Farmer generally ſucceeds beſt with it, who brings it fartheſt. 
This muſt not appear an idle Report, for it is founded on Ex- 
perience. In BuckINGHAMSHIRE they bring Chalk from 
Pits, opened for it in particular Places. In many Parts of 
HERTFORDSHIRE, where the Chalk runs in a thick Bed, at 
ſome Depth under the Soil, they dig for it in the Middle of the 
Field where they intend to uſe it : Chalk, upon a proper Soil, 
will do great Service any where. But I have found, by a 
careful Obſervation, that although of great Service in both, 
theſe Counties, it is of much the greateſt in the former. 

The Quantity of Chalk laid on in theſe different Places, 

may alſo ſhew that it takes much more Effect in Bu cxinG- 
HAMSHIRE, Where it does not lie under the Land on which it 
is laid, than in HERTFORDSHIRE where it does: for the Far- 
mers are always guided in their Quantity of Manures by Ex- 
perience. In BuckINHAMSHIRE they lay fourteen Load 
of Chalk upon an Acre; in HERTTORDSHIRE the common 
Allowance 1s twenty-five or thirty Load; and the Effect in 
the former County, allowing the Lands to be the ſame, is 
conſiderably greater, as obſerved already. 
This greater Effect from a ſmaller Quantity of Chalk, I 
take to be owing to there not being a Bed of it under the Soil 
in BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, for I ſuppoſe if there was, the Far- 
mers would not go farther to ſeek it, any more than their 
Neighbours. The Soil, it has been ſhewn already, uſually 
3 of the Nature of the Beds of Matter that lie un- 
er it. 

In HERTroßDSHIRRE the Effect of a good chalking laſts 
twenty Years, if the Farmer underſtands his Buſineſs, and 
does not over-work it: in BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, * but 

B . about 
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about half the Quantity is uſed, it muſt be allowed, it doo 
not laſt above fourteen or fifteen Years: but then the Land 
in the former Inſtance, is ruin'd; whereas, in the latter, if : 
little Care has been taken, as directed already, in the fuſt 
Drefling, it is ready to receive another, with the ſame Ad. 
vantage. 

The Farmer muſt dig his Chalk in the Beginning of Oc. 
TOBER, and let it be expoſed to the Rains and Froſt all the 
Winter; in Spring it muſt be beat and ſpread about, and 

lowed into the Ground. After this the Corn is to be ſown, 
if Barley, and a fair Allowance of Soot ſpread over it. This 
is the common Practice where this Manure is beſt underſtood, 
and the Profit they reap from it is more than can be imagined. 

'This is the general Rule, but the practical Reader is to ſuit 
it to his particular Occaſions. If he have a very fine and ſoft 
Chalk at hand, he may lay it on immediately from the Pit in 
Spring. Nay it is the beſt Method for a Chalk that is fo very 
mellow ; for the Sun and Air, during the Winter, only ex- 
hauſt ſuch a Chalk as this; and are not needful for the reducing 
it to Fineneſs. 

On the contrary, if he can get no other than an hard and 

ſtony Kind of Chalk; let him break it tolerably ſmall, and 

expoſe it upon a Lay a Year or two before it is plowed up: 

this will give it Time to ſoften, ſo that it may the better mix 

with the Soil when plowed in; and, at the fame Time, the 

Rains will be waſhing ſome Virtue out of it, which will be 
adually received into the Land whereon it has lain. 

The Uſe of Chalk is, in a Manner, confined to Arable 
Lands; but I ſhall give the Farmer a Piece of Advice, with 
regard to the laying it on his Paſtures; and in this I ſhall 
ſpeak from what I have try'd on my own. 

The firſt Year I uſed Chalk on my Paſture Grounds, | 
was afraid I had thrown away my Labour, and perhaps many 
have been diſeouraged from the Uſe of it in the ſame Manner, 
by a Trial the Effects whereof they did not ſufficiently re- 
gard. I perceived that my Graſs was not a whit the taller or 
fuller for it; and therefore I at firſt thought it did no goed: 
but I ſoon found by my Cattle, and in my Dairy, that Chalk 
gives a Body, or Richneſs, and Sweetneſs to the Grabs, 
though it does not encreaſe the Quantity : my Cattle fatten'd 
better upon this than I ever knew them upon any Paſture of 
the ſame Kind without chalking; and I never ſaw fo rich Milk 
as I had from the Cows fed upon that Cloſe. 

I recommend chalking of Paſture Grounds therefore, 


from my own Practice and Experience, to every res ch 
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much as laying it on his plow'd Lands: but herein J muſt give 
him a Word of Advice. 

Chalk muſt be very mellow and crumbly before it is laid og 
a Paſture, otherwiſe it does more harm than good. If it be 
ever to mellow in its own Nature, it muſt lfe a while expos'd 
to the Weather; and the harder it is, ſo much the longer it 
muſt lie. In a Word, Chalk is never fit to be laid upon Paſture 
Grounds, till a Man can crumble any Lump of it to Pieces 
by treading it, or rolling it about a little under his Foot. 

In ſome Parts of ENGLAND the Farmers ſpread Chalk 
upon their Lands, after they have marled them: but this is 
quite unneceſſary. It is one of the Practices of the antient 
Huſbandry, and we know how difficult it is to beat the 
Country People out of the old Tract. It is recommended by 
MARKHAM, and others of that Time, who always adviſe 
the mixing many Dreſſings; and often direct every Sort of 
Manure whatſoever, to be laid one over another upon the 
ſame Field. Ht | 

Theſe Writers may often aſſiſt the Farmer; and it would 
be better for the Country in general, if they were more ob- 
ſerv'd than they are: but the Practice of ingenious and in- 
duſtrious Perſons ſince their Time, has greatly improved the 
Art of Huſbandry, = | | | 


CHAP. XVI. Of the Uſe of Salt at a Manure, 


8 ALT affords the Farmer one of the ſtrongeſt Inſtances 
of that excellent Rule, that Things may be good in Mo- 
deration, though deſtructive in Exceſs. We read of Fields 
ſown with Salt in order to make them barren; but we alſo 
know by Experience and Obſervation ; from what we ſee 
in Nature, and what we are able to effect by Art, that Salt, 
in a due Proportion, is a great Cauſe of the Fertility of Land. 
Accident, which is as often the Mother of Improvement, 
as Neceſſity is of Invention, firſt led the Way to the Uſe of 
this rich and excellent Manure. But it was Accident attended 
with Obſervation : for without that, Heaven and Earth point 

out Advantages to Mankind in vain. fo 
There had long prevailed an Opinion, that Salt gave Bar- 
renneſs to Land, and none would ever have diſputed the Fact, 
much leſs have thought of Salt as a Cauſe of Fertility, but 
tor the Obſervation of what follow'd, where Salt had chanc'd 

to be thrown upon Lands in a moderate Quantity. 
In Devoxsnixr a Piece of plow'd Land happen'd to be 
overflow d by a Spring Tide, that roſe higher than any er 

| a 


Water is any where, and the Salt is of the ſame Kind. 


Water dribbjed ta waſte, the Ground was quite barren over 
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to be wiſh'd would extend itſelf univerſally. 
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kad done in the Memory of Man. The Farmer who rented 
it at a ſmall Price, had loſt by it every Year: but the Seaſon 
ſucceeding this Overflowing, he found his Crop ten-ſold; 
though he had uſed no other Methods of drefling or preparing 
that Field than uſual, This was an Accident, the Conſe. 
quences of which were fo plain, every body muſt ſee them, 
If Salt added to Land by Accident made it fruitful, the Far- 
mers were ſenſible it would have the fame Effect if added pur- 
poſely with that Intent. On this plain reaſoning they began 
the Practice, and it ſucceeded happily. 

This was the Introduction of Sea Salt as a Manure in Dx. 
VONSHIRE, which 1s the Place, by all I canlearn, where it 
was firſt uſed in ExGLanp. 

W oRCESTERSHIRE appears to be the next Part of this 
Kingdom where it came into Repute, and that alſo from the 
Obſervation of an Accident, though of another Kind. As in 
DrVONSRHIRT, they were in the Reach of Sea Water, in 
WoRrcEsTERSHIRE they have Salt Springs. The Water of 
theſe is a perfect Brine. It is much ſtronger of Salt than Sea 


It had been long obſerv'd in that County, that when this 


which it ran; but that all about thoſe Places, the Graſs grew 
much fuller and finer than elſewhere. Upon this they began 
to uſe Salt, or weak Brine in moderate Quantities ; firſt on 
their Paſtures, and afterwards on their plow'd Lands; and the 
Conſequence was, the enriching of them both in a Degree 
not to be obtain'd by any other Manure, which they could 
command in that Part of the Kingdom. 

After this, People obſerving the Growths upon thoſe Salt 
Marſhes that lay at a favourable Diſtance from the Sea, and 
had the Benefits without the Miſchiefs ariſing from Salt Wa- 
ter, began on comparing them with what was practis'd in the 
before-mention'd Counties, to underſtand truly the Nature of 
Salt as a Manure, and haye ever ſince uſed it accordingly. 

This was the Introduction of that Manure into the Practice 
of Huſbandry, which has now ſpread very far; and it were 


We find the old Writers on Huſbandry in our own Lan- 
guage, acquainted with the Uſe of Salt much better than 
thoſe who condemned it at all Adventures, as a Cauſe of Bar- 
renneſs. They underſtood the Advantage of Sea Sand over 
River or Pit Sand, and they were ſenſible that this was owing 
to the Salt it contain'd. 70 

On this Principle they proceeded When they advis'd thoſe 

. d . . > Farmers 
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Farmers ho lay too far from the Sea, to have the Advantage 
of Sea Sand, to ſprinkle Salt upon their Corn Lands. They 
preſcribe the ſpreading of this in the Manner of Corn, thinly 
and evenly over the Ground : they call it ſowing of Salt, the 
Quantity they direct the Farmer to uſe is two Buſhels to an 
Acre. | . 

One Thing farther I muſt obſerve to the Credit of theſe 

Authors. They all direct Bay Salt, and it is certain that Bay 
Salt is more of the genuine Nature of Sea Water than any 
other. This Kind is made by expoſing the Sea Water to the 
Sun and Winds in ſhallow Pits dug in the Earth: and the 
common white Salt is made by boiling Sea Water over the 
Fire. This laſt Method evaporates every Thing that was in 
the Water, except the Salt and ſtony Matter only; and it is 
plain enough perceiv'd, becauſe this has no Taſte but Saltneſs: 
whereas the Bay Salt which has had no other Heat but that of 
the Sun, has a ſenſible Taſte, and contains more of the na- 
tural Principles of the Sea Water. This is plainly diſcovered 
in eating; and not leſs palpably by its Effect on Land. 
The ſteeping of the Grain that is to be ſowed in Brine, is a 
Practice known all over ENGLAND, and the Advantages of it 
are well underſtood. Of this more in its Place hereafter ; but 
it is not amiſs to obſerve here, that this Practice confirms the 
Account, that Salt in Moderation is uſeful to Land. It was a 
Thing diſcover'd by the ſame Means, by perfect Accident. 
The Loading of a Ship that was caſt away was Wheat: the 
Wheat was afterwards ſowed, and being ſown, it was found 
to thrive better than any other. 

This ſoon brought into Uſe the ſteeping Seed Corn in Brine, 
and Practice confirms that it not only makes it grow ſtronger, 
but prevents Smut. | 

The Mud out of Salt Water Ditches has been of late 
brought into Uſe in Ess EX; they mix it with Lime and mel- 
low Chalk, and it makes an excellent Dreſſing for the pooreſt, 
and moſt barren Lands. | 

Upon the whole: The Farmer can never do amiſs who 
uſes Salt in the Deſign of fertilizing his Corn Lands, except 
he uſe too much. Moderation is the great Rule of Life : he 
that can't prac̃tiſe it will thrive in nothing. I would adviſe in 
the firſt bringing barren Lands to Fruittulneſs, to uſe at leaſt 
three Buſhels to an Acre : afterwards one Buſhel to an Acre is 
ſufficient. It ſuits all Soils whatſoever, and the beſt Time of 
laying it on is with the Corn in ſowing; for the firſt Rain 
thoroughly diſſolves it: it then penetrates the Surface, and is 
of Uſe to the Shoot as ſoon as it is made, | 
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CH A P. XVII. Of the Uſe of Sea Weeds Manure, 
W E have not yet done with the immediate Products of 


Nature as Manures. I would have the Farmer per. 
fectly acquainted with the Effect of every Thing that has 
been, or that reaſonably may be uſed for this Purpoſe : for on 
theſe more than on any 'Thing, next to his Induſtry, depends 
his Succeſs. | 

The Uſe of Sea Weed is confin'd to thoſe Parts of the 
Kingdom which are near the Sea Coaſt, for it mult be uſed in 
ſome Quantity: but it is an Advantage too many neglect, who 
have it thrown as it were into their Mouths : and few that can 
be offer'd, are greater. 

The Uſe and Value of Sea Weeds as Manure, depend upon 
the plaineſt Principle in the World. All Vegetables whatſo- 
ever are rich Manures when in a State of decay: Salt we have 
alſo ſeen is a very rich Dreſſing: now Sea Weeds have the 
double Advantage of their own Vegetable Nature, and of the 
Sea Water in which they grow. 

Nay, there is ſomething yet more than this in favour of 
their Richneſs. Curious Perſons who have examin'd them 
according to Chemiſtry, have found that they contain much 
the ſame Principles as Animals: and it has ſince that been 
diſcover'd by the Help of Glaſles, that they are always crowd- 
ed with little Inſects that live upon their ſlimy Surfaces, or in 
their little Hollows. This is ſo ſtrongly viſible in many of 
them, that ſome ingenious Perſons both in ENGLAND and 
elſewhere, have ſuppos'd them not to grow as Plants, but that 
they were made by thoſe little Creatures. 

Now to conſider the Sea Weeds in this Light, which is con- 
ſidering them truly, what a Right have they to the Huſband- 
man's Regard as a Manure. Firſt, from their Vegetable Na- 
ture, for they are really Plants, whatever thoſe Perſons may 
fancy : in the next Place, from their Saltneſs; and laſtly, and 
above all from their Animal Nature; for every Thing of the 
Animal Kind is rich in fruitful Qualities. | 

Let us examine by PraQtice whether theſe Reaſonings are 
right; for all the Reaſonings in the World are to be rejected 


that are not ſupported by Experience and Fact. Let us look 


into the Places where this Manure is uſed. 

In DzvonsHiRrE, upon and near the Coaſt, they uſe the 
Ouze and Mud drag'd up wherever they conveniently can get 
at it, as a Manure. They take this, Weeds and all, and let 


them rot together, before they ſpread them on the en 
* this 
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this is a very rich Manure, but in this Cafe the Benefit is laid 
to the Mud; the Weeds are not much regarded, 

In CoRNnWALL, where the Shores are ſandy or ſtony, and 
they cannot have this eaſy Advantage of Salt Water Mud, 
they tear off the Sea Weeds from the Rocks and Stones ; and 
rake together ſuch as are caſt up by Storms. Theſe they lay 
upon the Ground without any Preparation, plowing them in, 
and they enrich it to a ſurprizing Degree. 

The firſt Year many of the tough Kinds remain almoſt en- 
tire in the Soil; but they give a great deal of Fruitfulneſs to it 
notwithſtanding : the next they generally break and rot, and 
they continue nearly equal in point of Fertility that, and the 
ſucceeding Year. | | 


The firſt Year, the Salt and the little Animals that are a- 


bout them, fertilize the Ground; the next, and the third, tis 
their own vegetable Subſtance which decays, and enriches the 
Soil; the ſmaller and tenderer Kinds the firſt Year with the 
leafy Part of the others; and the tougheſt and the remaining 
Stalks the laſt. 

In ſome Parts of CoxN WALL they pile theſe in Heaps, and 
cover them that they may rot before they uſe them. This 
makes them take Effect in a prodigious Manner the farſt Year, 
but they do little the ſecond, and the third leſs. I would ad- 
viſe the Farmer to uſe them juſt as he takes them up : for 
their firſt Effect in this Way is ſufficient to ſatisfy his warmeſt 
Expectations z and the Benefit laſts longer. 

Of all the Manures I ever ſaw uſed, I know none that is ſo 
_ ſpent as rotted Sea Weed; but none takes a quicker 
Effect. 


CHAP. XVIII Of Sea Shells and their Spawn as a Manure. 
HE Farmer who has conſider'd the Nature of ſhelly Sea 


A Sand, as explain'd in its proper Place, will readily ima- 
gine that Sea Shells in any State may be uſed as a Manure. 
They are ſo in moſt Places where they can be had conveni- 
ently, and that in different Manners according to their pre- 
ſent Condition. | 

Some are taken up freſh on the Shores; others have lain in 
Heaps expos'd to the Weather : ſome are hard and firm, 
others ſoft, brittle, and as it were, chalky ; and theſe ſeverally 

require a different Treatment. 

Shells in a double Manner have Title to be uſed as a Ma- 
nure. In the firſt Place, they have belong'd to Animals; and 
whatſoever has been a part of an Animal, or has any way be 
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long'd to one, is ſure to be uſeful to this Purpoſe : in the next 
Place, they are, after Expoſure to the Air, of a limey Nature, 
and every one knows how rich a Manure every Kind of Line 
is found. | 

The Shells taken freſh out of the Sea, or from the Shores, 
have a bright gloſſy Look, eſpecially on their Inſide, and ſhew 
frequently ſeveral Colours. "Thoſe which have lain to he cal. 
cin'd upon the Shores, are all over whitiſh, and have a dead 
Aſpect, fo that they are eaſily diſtinguiſh'd : they have ſome- 
what the Appearance of Lime; and a Calcination by Fire jr 
the common Way, ſoon brings one or the other to real Lime, 

Theſe are the three Conditions in which we are to conſider 
Sea Shells as a Manure. 1. The freſh Shells; 2. The Shelly 
that have lain on the Shores till they are calcin'd by the Sun 
and Air; 3. Shells calcin'd by Fire to Lime. 

The Farmer is to uſe one or other of theſe according to the 
Nature of his Ground: the firſt and ſecond are uſually found 
in the ſame Places, ſo that he has his Choice: and he may 
make Lime of either at his Pleaſure. X 

The Progeny or Spawn of Shell Fiſh, is a yet richer Ma. 

nure than the Shells themſelves. This is found under Rocks, 
and ſometimes in vaſt Plenty in the Beds of Salt Water Ri- 
vers, and is full of diminutive Shells. It diſſolves eaſily, and 
is ſo great an Enricher of poor Land, that ſcarce any Thing 
is ſuperior. It is found to be ſo much above Dung, that the 
Farmers always, where it is to be had, reckon one Load of it 
equal to three of the other. 
When the Ground is poor and heathy, Sea Shells are to be 
uſed in their natural State: and the freſh and lively Shells are 
for this Land better than thoſe which have lain expos'd on the 
Shore till they are bleach'd : but when a tough Soil is tobe 
dreſs'd with them, the beſt Way is to calcine them to Lime. 
If natural Shells are uſed to a ſtiff loamy Soil, thoſe which 
have lain till bleach'd, are better than the freſh : for they are 
reduced to a Condition reſembling that of Lime. 

No Shells are to be laid on the Ground whole, for in that 
Caſe they would obſtru& the ſhooting of the Corn, and i 
would be many Years before they could give out their Virtue. 
The Farmer muſt break them with Hammers, or in a Mii 
before he lays them on the Ground, the ſmaller the better; 
for then the Air takes quick Effect upon them. Moſt Shel 
are made up of Plates lying one over another, and when tit 
Air can get freely at the Edges of theſe, they ſplit and fhive! 
to Pieces; and then give out their Virtue to every Part of the 
Ground, | 4 I bi 

| i 
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lj have ſeen the Proof of this in Sussxx; where Shells are 
E uſed both Ways. I have taken up a Shell tolerably entire ard 
ſound, that has been laid on the Land three Years, by one 
who laid them on whole: and this in all that Time had ob- 
ſtructed the Growth of the Crops, and given no Virtue, for 
it was ſtill tolerably firm. Whereas on a neighbouring Far- 
E mer's Ground who had ground his Shells in a Mill before he 
laid them on, nothing was to be found remaining of them but 
Ja few thin Shivers ; theſe were as brittle and crumbly as the 
thin Shells we find in Marle Pits ; and doubtleſs they are as 
rich as thoſe. | 

= Theſe broken Shells had been laid on no longer than the 
& whole ones in the other Man's Field; and I doubt not but in 
another Year, there was not a Scrap to be found: whereas 
che others would probably remain whole for the Man's Life. 
As the Shells that have lain to be bleach'd on the Shores, fall 
to Pieces much ſooner than the freſh ones; it may be right 
where the Nature of the Soil renders Lime improper, and 
E where only freſh ones can be had, to calcine them a little. 
Half an Hour's gentle Fire will do as much to this Effect, as 


and the like, may be thus made ſoft and crumbly. They will 
then eaſily break under the Hammer, or in the Mill, and will 
diſſolve upon the Ground in a Seaſon or two, though their Ef- 
ect will be ſeen in the Crops for a great many Years. 
B Thoſe who have underſtood beſt the Nature of Manures, 
eſpecially thoſe of the richer Kind, have agreed, that they 
gcauſe the great Fertility which always follows their Uſe by 
raiſing a Ferment in the Land; and fo dividing the Lumps, 
nd looſening and mellowing the Soil. If this be the Cafe, as 
appears very probably, then Experience ſhews, that Sea Shells, 
roperly manag'd, are the richeſt of all Manures, for none 
ooſen and mellow the Earth in ſuch a Manner. 
= A thorough Dreſſing of Shells enriches the Land for many 
ears, and indeed too much at firſt, for after a few Seaſons 
hen they are well diſſolv'd, they make a Soil that was before 
Wii, ſo light and looſe, that like the moory Land in LIxcoOLN- 
HIRE, or the fine black Mould in other Places, it is not able 
ſupport the Roots of the Corn. In this Caſe the Farmer is 
lay it down for Graſs for a couple of Years, and then plow 
. again. It bears excellent ſweet Graſs in the Time it is laid 
on, and afterwards has Body enough to ſupport a Crop of 
orn which before it could not. | 
The Allowance in general where they can be had in Plenty, 
twenty Loads of Shells to an Acre; when they are burnt ta 
Yor. L. L . Lime, 
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Lime, they take Effect the moſt ſuddenly, but it does not [af 
long. When they are calcin'd a little, ſo as to make them 
crumbly, they affect the Land gradually, and their Virtue wil 
laſt very well twelve or fourteen Years: when they are uſe 
in their natural Condition, the Effect is flower ; thoſe which 
have lain expos'd till they are bleach'd, exert themſclye; 
quicker than the freſh ones; and theſe laſt, as before obſery'd, 
on ſome Lands hardly ever take Effect at all. 

My Advice to the Farmer 1s always to uſe this Method of 
half burning the Shells, unleſs upon thoſe barren and cold Soils 
where they do beſt as Lime: the other Way they take Effet 
too ſlowly, and in this Manner, though ſpeedy, they are laſt. 
ing enough in Reaſon. 

In CoRNwWALL they uſe the bleach'd Shells moſtly, and 
their Effect is very ſtrong for ten or twelve Years; in DREvox. 
SHIRE they have principally ſofter and more brittle Shells than 
in CORNWALL, as ſmall Cockles and Razor Shells: they ſpread 
theſe as they find them, and they do very well. About Pry- 
MOUTH the Shells are moſtly of the Muſcle, and other thin 
Kinds, and they uſe them freſh as they find them, only break- 
ing them with an Iron Stamper, and they do well enough; but 
in all theſe Places they would anſwer a great deal better with 2 
little Calcination. 

In IRELAND they uſe the freſh Shells from Lovcn Fon, 
or the Bay of LondoNDERRY, beſtowing fourſcore Barrels 
on an Acre, and the Archbiſhop of DuBLin, has given a ſur- 
prizing Account of their Fertility; which is publiſh'd in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. He alſo obſerves their Effect in 
hollowing and looſening the Ground in the particular Manner 
already mention'd. 

'The Advantage that the Farmers about our Sea Coaſts in 
ſome Places, make by this Shell Manure is fo great, that! 
hope nothing is wanting to tempt all thoſe who are within the 
Reach of it, to uſe it. I have ſeen this as well as the other 
Benefits offer'd by Nature, neglected ſo often, that I think 
too much cannot be ſaid to ſpirit up the Farmer to employ 
them. Of this Lam ſure, more cannot eaſily be ſaid in their 
Favour than 1s true. | 


CHAP. XIX. Of Parts of Trees and Plants uſed as Manure. 


T has been obſerv'd in a general Way already, that all Ve- 
getable Matter when it rots and decays, becomes a Manure 
greatly enriching Land, and feeding the- Crop that is ſown 
upon it, In this Chapter J ſhall for the farther Ao 
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the practical Huſbandman, mention the ſeveral Particulars 
which are moſt ready and moſt uſeful in this Kind. 

All large Weeds are excellent to mix with Dung in the 
Yard, or in a Pit, as already mention'd ; and the moſt juicy 
are the beſt. They muſt be cut up before they run to Seed; 
and the more perfectly they are rotted, the richer they prove, 
and the readier for the Farmer's Purpoſe. 

Dead Wood, which is found in Hows Quantity in Foreſts, 
and is ſo rotten that it will ſnap, and almoſt crumble between 
the Fingers, is an excellent Manure. The Branches of Trees 
that lie cover'd with Leaves, and the decay'd Stumps of others 
that are reduced toa blackiſh Matter, which is light and ſpungy 
like 'Touch-wood, which are not uncommon in damp Places, 
ſhould be collected by the careful Farmer for this Purpoſe. 

I have never ſeen theſe uſed alone except in LiNCoLN- 
SHIRE, Where I ſaw a Piece of Corn Land upon the Edge of 
the Fens, manur'd with decay'd Willow Stumps beat to Pie- 
ces with a Beetle: but about CHARLTON FoREST in SUSSEX, 
the Farmers buy the rotten Branches of the 'Trees, as before 
mention'd, of poor People, who pick them out of the lower 
Parts of the Foreſt, and mix them with their Dung. 

The Sussxx Farmers agree, that nothing enriches their 
Soil ſo much as theſe dead Branches ; and I am a Witneſs in 
the other Inſtance, that rotten Willow Wood alone is a pro- 
digious Improver of Land, for I ſaw the Crop, which was 2 
very fine one, though the Land was naturally but indifferent. 

The Farmer ſhould at leiſure Times employ his People in 
getting together Weeds and decay'd Wood to add to his Dune, 
if it were only to encreaſe the Quantity ; for there is hardly an 
Article of more Concern to him in all his Buſineſs, than the 
making up enough of his Manure. But beſide the Advantage 
of encreaſing the Quantity, theſe Things certainly add to the 
Richneſs; and that for two Reaſons : as decay'd Vegetables 
are themſelves a very fine Manure; and as a Mixture of Ma- 
nures of theſe Kinds always adds to the Strength of both. 

The decay'd Leaves of Trees are worth his Regard alſo : 
they add but little to the Quantity, but they very much enrich 
the whole. 

The Barks of Trees are as ſerviceable for Manure as any 
other Part, and their Vittue laſts longer. Not only the natu- 
rally rotted Bark is excellent for this Purpoſe ; but that which 
has been uſed by 'Tanners : this gives a very great Fertility, 
and its Effect will continue ſeveral Years. 

Wood that is any Way brought to a State of Decay, will 
Equally anſwer the aan For this Reaſon dr 
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Duſt is always uſeful; for a little Wet, or a ſhort Effect of 
the Weather perfectly decays it; and the Effect is more ſpeedy 
than that of Tanner's Bark; but it is not fo laſting. Mat 
Puſt, and Oil Cakes are alſo uſeful in the ſame Way; and 
when the Farmer can get them, he never ſhould neglect the 
Opportunity, |, 

It depends upon Accidents whether the Farmer can haye 
theſe laſt mention'd Articles in any Quantity; but whereſoever 
they fall in his Way, they are a great Benefit, and he knowg 
little of his own Intereſt if he neglects them. 


CHAP. XX, Of Parts of Animals uſed as Manure. 
F RO M the Parts of Plants we naturally come to thoſe of 


Animals; all which, as they are of a rich and fertilizing 
Nature, deſerve the Farmer's Regard as Manure. A proper 
Attention has been ſhewn to ſeveral of theſe of late; and many 
"Things never before thought of, have been introduced as Ma- 
nures, eſpecially in the Neighbourhood of Lox DON. 

Indeed the e of having Manures of particulat 
Kinds, is a very great Article: ſome fall in the Way of one, 
ſome of another; but he who would make the beſt of his Land, 
muſt have a thorough Knowledge of all the Kinds, that he 
may take what he can procure; and in this never let him con- 
cern himſelf whether the 'Thing have been ever uſed by his 
Forefathers, or their Neighbours. For what is good Manure 
in KENT, is ſure to be the ſame in SOMERSETSHIRE, or elle- 
where, provided it be applied to the ſame Kind of Land. 

In particular as he will here ſee a Detail of a great many 
Parts of Animals, which are in different Places uſed as Manure, 
let him lay hold of any that he can, though never uſed in that 
Country before. Nay farther, as he finds ſo many different 
Parts of Animals are uſed, let him in general be ſenſible that 
any other may. He may be aſſur'd, that every Thing of the 
Animal Kind will enrich his Land ; and therefore let him freely 
uſe any that falls in his Way, for whatever it be, he may relt 
aſſur'd of Succeſs. | 

He will find that whether Chance or Judgment directed 
People at firſt, they do in all Places uſe as Manure ſuch Animal 
Subſtances as come in their Reach; and let him do the ſame 
Whether any others have done it or no. ; 

Upon the Coaſts of Noxwar they dreſs their Land with 
the Refuſe of the Fiſhermens Boats, who cure great Quant! 
ties of Cod and Herring for Exportation. In NRwTO Up- 
LAND they do the ſame ; and in both Places the Succeſs is wm 

| | 1 ; great 
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at, no one Thing in all the Liſt of Manures being richer. 
Theſe People have not learn'd of one another: but Accident, 
or Knowledge of the Nature of Things, has inſtructed both. 
Let the Farmer who lives in the Way of this Manure, from 
theſe Inſtances know its Value. Perhaps one of the Advan- 
tages of the preſent nobly eſtabliſh'd Herring Fifhery, may be 
the enriching ſome of the worſt Lands in theſe Kingdoms by 
means of this Refuſe. | 

The Farmer who lives in the Neighbourhood of a large Mar- 
ket Town, may with great Profit traffick with the Butchers, 
and all other Perſons who can furniſh him with the Refuſe and 
Offal of Oxen, Sheep, and other Animals; the Blood, Hair, 
and every other Kind of rejected Matters being rich for his 
Purpoſe. 

Wool-nippings, the Refuſe of Rabbits Skins, call'd Coney 
Clippings, and the Hair of any Creature whatſoever, are fine 

anures. 

Theſe laſt named Articles are of that Kind that do not give 
a very laſting Richneſs, though great for the Time. The Far- 
mers in many Counties, however, know the Value of them fo 
well, that though their Virtue is quite ſpent in a couple of. 
Years, they find it worth while to buy them at ſeven, eight, 
and ſometimes nine Shillings a Buſhel. | 

The Way of uſing theſe is to ſpread them thinly and evenly 
over the Ground, at the Rate of about thirty Bufhels to the 
Acre. The firſt Rains waſh in their Virtue, and the Crop 
ſufficiently ſhews its Excellency. | | 

Next to the Hair it may be proper to mention the Hoofs of 
Cattle, and other tough Parts, which may be had as Refuſe. 
No matter what Creature they belong to, they are all equal in 
Richneſs. - 

The old Writers on Huſbandry ſay the Farmer is to uſe only 
the Hoofs of ſuch Creatures as chew the Cud; but that is an 
idle Fancy, all Hoofs are of the fame Efficacy, and the only 
Difference is, that the thinneſt, and thoſe of the youngeſt Ani- 
mals enrich the Ground the quickeſt, and the thicker and' 
tougher have the more durable Effect: though they are all 
very laſting Manures. FREY 5 

The beſt Way of uſing theſe is to ſpread them upon tha 
Land, ſome time before plowing, that the Weather may diſ- 
poſe them to part with their rich Parts; they are then to be 
plowed in, and the Land will have the Advantage of them fif- 

teen or twenty Vears. | 

Theſe Manures agree with all Sorts of Soils. 

The Horns of Cattle are 13 tough and cumberſome * oy 

; * 
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laid upon the Land, in their natural Condition, but they have 
the ſame enriching Quality. Shavings of them are to be had 
at the Horners and Lanthorn-makers in London, and theſe 
are ſo thin that the Weather is able to affect them. The 
HERTFORDSHIRE Farmers are well enough acquainted with 
the Value of theſe Shavings, and where to get them. "Though 
they pay a large Price for them, they go a great Way and laſt 
a great while, ſo that it anſwers very well. 

'The Way of uſing theſe is to ſtrew them thinly and evenly 
over the Land, and after a Time plow them in; they mellow 
the Earth gradually, and encreaſe the Produce in a Manner 
that is ſurpriſing, 


CHAP. XXI. Of Dung in general, as a Manure. 
II AVING, in the laſt Chapter treated of the Parts 


of Animals, as they may be made uſeful in the Im- 
provement of Land ; we naturally come next to their Excre- 
ments, or Dung ; which furniſhes the great ſtanding Article 
of Manure throughout the Kingdom. 

However ſenſible the Farmer may be of the general Uſe of 
Dung already, there is a great deal to be ſaid of the particular 
Kinds, and their diſtin& and ſeparate Uſes : for there is as 
much Difference between one Dung and another, as between 
Chalk and Marle, or many others of thoſe already mentioned; 
and there requires as nice a Judgment in ſuiting the Kind to 
the Soil; and in the proper Time and Manner of uſing it, as 
in any Branch of Huſbandry, _ 

The Dung of different Creatures, though it be all rich 
and valuable to the Farmer, yet is rich in different Degrees; 
and ſuited, according to its Kinds, to different Purpoſes. I 
ſhall endeavour to inform the Farmer thoroughly in this Ar- 
ticle of his Profeſſion, under its diſtin Heads. But firſt, it 
may not beamiſs to give him ſome general Notion of the 
Nature of this capital Manure, and the Manner wherein it 
enriches or operates upon the Land. eee 

And firſt, the very Purpoſe of all plowing and all manuring 
of Land, is to divide and break the Body of the Soil, which 
is, in moſt Kinds, naturally too compact: for the more the 
Body of the Soil is broke and divided, the more free Paſſage 
the Roots of Plants have; and the more they have the Advan- 
tage of it. | a 

In plowing, this breaking and dividing of the body of the 
Land, is done altogether by Labour; but in the Uſe of Dung 


it is done by a Kind of Fermentation. We know tha all 
ung 
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Dung is naturally diſpoſed to ferment; and we are ſenſible al- 
ſo from Experience, that what is liable to ferment of itſelf, 
will ferment and work up a large Quantity of any proper 
Matter among which it is mixed. 

We ſee a little Yeſt ferment a great deal of Dough, 
puffing it up and rendering it lighter: and in the fame 
Manner Dung works up and looſens the Ground. This is 
what makes the Soil mellow ; and this is the natural and 
real Uſe of Dung; and the Way in which it makes Land 
fruitful, | | 
We ſee an Inſtance already recited, of the Way in which 
the Uſe of Shells mellows the Soil; making it ſometimes fo 
looſe and crumbly, that it has not Body enough to hold the 
Roots of the Grain. The ſame is the Effect of Dung, only 
more moderate, as we commonly uſe it ; Experience having, 
in general, guided Men pretty well in the Quantity, though 
not ſufficiently in the Choice. 

We may perceive this is the true Uſe of Dung by this, 
that Plants of all Kinds grow much better upon Land that 
has been dung'd, than they will upon an Heap of the Dung 
itſelf. So that it is plain the Dung does not directly nou- 
riſh the Crop itſelf, but it makes the Earth more fit to nou- 
riſh it. This is done by breaking and dividing the Earth, 
and no otherwiſe, 7 
This may ſet the Farmer right in one eſſential Article; 
that is the Manner wherein he is to dung his light Soils: of 
this I ſhall ſpeak particularly hereafter, but in general, pure 
Dung, laid upon a ſandy Sail has no Effect, becauſe dividing 
the Soil is not what is there required. The little Stones of 
which Sand is compoſed, are not join'd together; and Dung 
80 not the Power of breaking ar dividing each ſeparate 

rain, 

Even in the Gardener's Grounds about Loxndow, where 
they force their Herbs to grow, in a Manner, in Dung, we 
ſee the bad Effect it has on them. A Gardener's Turnip has 
not half the Sweetneſs of a Field Turnip : and it is well 
known that the Water which has boil'd one of theſe Dung 
Cabbages ſtinks, whereas there is no ill Smell, but rather a 
muſky Sweetneſs, in that wherein a Cabbage has been boil'd 
that has grown in a more natural Soil. | 


Manner, but if he ſhould, even the Corn would have a Taſte 


of it; this ſuffices to ſhew, that the true Uſe of Dung, as 
laid already, is to fat the Earth to afford Nouriſhment, in 


The Farmer will never dung his Fields in that abundant 
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the fulleſt Manner, to a Crop, and not to yield that Nouriſh. 
ment itſelf. 

But beſide this natural Effect in breaking and looſening the 
Soil, there is another very conſiderable one in all Dung, when 
properly laid on the Ground ; that is, the giving a Warmth 
to the Land, and cheriſhing the young Shoot. This is ow. 
ing to the ſame Cauſe, -the Fermentation of the Dung, for 
that is the Occaſion of the Heat it has in itſelf 5 and which it 
ſo freely communicates to every thing about it. This may af. 
ford a Hint to the Farmer, as to the Time of laying on his 
Dung, of which more hereafter, 

But as Dung thus naturally renders a Soil warmer than it 
would otherwife be, it may alſo render it colder; and it has 
been obſerved, that whole Fields of Wheat have periſh'd by 
Froſt on dung'd Lands, when they have liv'd thro? the Winter 
on thoſe Lands of the ſame Soil, that have had no Dung that 
Year. It is poſſible this may have ariſen from the Cauſe to 
which it has been attributed, that is, to the Hollowneſs of the 
dung'd Ground in which Water lay about the Roots of the 
young Corn, and then freezing kill'd it: But more Obſerva- 
_—_ ought to be made before this be received as an univerſal 

act. | 

It muſt be farther obſerved, that Mr. Tur is the Perſon 
who delivers this Account, and his Prejudice to Dung might 
carry him too far. He wrote to eſtabliſh the Uſe of a patti- 
cular Kind of Tillage inſtead of Dung, fo that he may be 
conſidered as a prejudiced Perfon. I ſhall add, on this Oc- 
caſion, an Obſervation which the Farmer will do well to 
carry with him on all others; that is, that we are to read 
what is written by Perſons who propoſe Syſtems, with great 
Allowances for Partiality. Well ſupported Facts may be 
received, whoever relates them, but Men may have been 
blinded by their Prejudices, when they argue from ſingle Ix- 
iments of their own. Lam ſorry to ſee, the few who have 
meddled wtih this Subject ſince Mr. 'T'uLL's Book, all take up 
his violent Prejudices againſt Dung. They have conſidered 
him as an ingenions, but they ſhould alfo have conſidered him 

as a prejudiced Writer. 2 5 
Some Lands bear Dung better than others; and in the ſame 
Manner certain Soils require particular Kinds; or a 2 
tioned Quantity of that Manure. In this Part of his Bufinels 
it is that the Farmer wants to be inſtructed, not as to the Na. 
ture of Dung itſelf, which he full well knows; and which | 


hope he will continue to eſteem his own Way, and as his 


Fathers 
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Fathers uſed to do, in ſpite of all the Charge of Folly. and 
Obſtinacy brought againſt him by partial Writers; who, 
while they accuſe him-of Ignorance, often know much leſs 
than himſelf. | 

Let him continue to eſteem Dung the readieſt and moſt uni- 
verſal of all Manures, for ſuch it certainly is: and in order 
to uſe it to the fulleſt Advantage, let him obſerve the Cau- 
tions and Directions that will be here laid before him. He 
may then tell theſe Enemies to Dung, that all the Acci- 
dents they lay to the Charge of that Manure, are owing et- 
ther to a wrong-Choice of theKind, to a wrong Proportion 
of it to the Land, or a wrong Management of it in pre- 
ſerving or laying it on. And theſe are the Errors againſt 
which I ſhall attempt to guard him, by what I have ſeen 
in my own and others Experience. 

To ſay Dung often does Miſchief is to ſay true, but then it 
is in unſkilful Hands : but to rail at Dung as always hurtful, 
were to fly in the Face of all Authority, and all Fact; and to 
reaſon againſt Experience. 

I am ſorry to acknowledge this has lately been done 
by too many, but they are all blameable for it: They 

have all done it in Favour of ſome other Manures, or of 
' ſome particular Kind of Tillage. This is to write partially. 
I have already given a very full Account of many, and 
ſhall, in the ſucceeding Chapters, of all the other Ma- 
nures ; and the ſame of every Kind of Tillage; but doing 
them Juſtice, let us do Juſtice alſo to this. The preſent Fa- 
ſhion of railing at this Manure is enough to miſlead half our 
Farmers. | 

It is certain that all Soils do not equally require, nor will all 
equally bear Dung. This Reaſon diCtates, and this Expe- 
rience affirms. For Inſtance, if the Effect of Dung be to 
divide and to warm the Soil, Reaſon will affirm that it is not ſo 
needful on thoſe Soils, which are hot and looſe already, as on 
thoſe which are cold and compact, or tough. And Expe-' 
rience confirms Reaſon ; for ſpeaking in general, Dung is 
not ſo uſeful on ſandy as on clayey Lands. | 
In the ſame Manner all Times are not proper for the laying 
it on, nor 13 every Condition of this Manure proper for every 
Occaſion. For if Dung be left, when rotten, upon the Sur- 
face of the Ground, the Sun and Rains will exhauſt all its 
Virtue : and in the ſame Manner, if it be bury'd too freſh, 


— in too large a Quantity in rich Soils, it will occaſion 


Weeds. 
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All this is true; and from this have ariſen the general Com. 
laints and Cautions againſt Dung. But as that Manure is uſe. 
ful, in the higheſt Degree, I ſhall, inſtead of condemning it 
in general, for the ſake of theſe particular Miſtakes, which 
may happen in the Uſe of it, ſhew the Occaſion of thoſe Ac. 
cidents which ſometimes attend it, I ſhall point out to the 
practical Farmer, the Soils to which the ſeveral Kinds of 
Dung are fitted; and the Manner of preſerving, and the Sea. 
fons of applying them : by this Means teaching him how to 
prepare his Manure for his Soil, that he may reap its Bene- 
fit, and eſcape the Misfortunes others ſuffer from its ill Ma- 
nagement. 
Having thus led the practical Huſbandman through a ge- 
neral Conſideration of Dung, as a Manure, I ſhall treat ſe- 
parately of the particular Kinds. 


CHAP. XXII. Of Horſe Dung. 


ORSE Dung, though the Name expreſs but one 

Thing, may be divided into ſeveral Kinds: and it 
muſt be ſo in order to give the practical Huſbandman a full In- 
formation of the Uſes to which it will ſerve. 
The Differences between the Dung of various Animals, 
which are very great, as will be ſhewn in the ſucceeding 
Chapters, depend principally upon the Food on which the 
Creatures live: the Dung of thoſe which feed only on Fleſh 
being of one Kind, that of thoſe who feed on Herbage only, 
of another, and that of thoſe Creatures which eat both Kinds, 
being of a middle Nature between the other two; and ſuf- 
ficiently different from both. It is natural Dungs ſhould thus 


differ, becauſe the Office of Digeſtion is of the ſame Kind 


in all Creatures: fo that the Matter digeſted muſt make the 
Difference. 

Now tho? Horſes feed altogether on Herbage and Vege- 
table Products, yet thefe is a great deal of Difference between 
the green and moiſt Graſs, they eat on Paſtures, and the dry 
Hay in the Stable. The Corn alſo is another great Article in the 
making of their Dung: but this is not all the Difference. If we 
ſpoke only of the Dung pure, and as it is voided,' we ſhould 
eaſily conceive there muſt be theſe Variations; but we gene- 
rally mean by Horſe Dung, that which is mix'd with theStrav 
or Litter; and we are alſo to conſider it as it may accidental- 
ly have other Mixtures. . 

To come to a perfect Knowledge of this Manure, we ale 
to conſider it then in three Conditions. As pick d up er 

an 
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and entire; as taken out of Stables, and as ſwept and ſhovelled 
up from the Roads; which laſt, though not a common, is 
an excellent Practice. In theſe three States we find the 
Dung pure, mix'd with Straw and Urine, or mix'd with 
Urine and Duſt. \ | 
Theſe ſingle Circumſtances make a great Difference ; but 
a great deal more is alſo made by the 'Time when it is uſed, 
whether that be while it is freſh, or after it has been drop'd, 


or lain mix'd ſome Time. 


To give the Farmer a general Notion of this Difference, 


| pure Dung is moderately warm ; Dung from the Stable, when 
tit has got into a Ferment with the Straw and Urine, is hotteſt 


of all; and the dry Dung of Roads, though it has little Heat, 
has yet a great deal of Fertility. 

There is alſo a vaſt Difference between the Dung of the 
Stable, (which is the moſt commonly employ'd) when it is 
in a State of Fermentation, and when it has gone through 
that, and is well rotted. In the firſt Condition it 1s often too 


| rank, and leſs than the uſual Quantity ſhould be given when 


it is taken at that Time; but when mellow, it has ſufficient 
Fertility. Of all theſe Accidents and Conſiderations, we 
hope to give the Reader the Means of judging fully ; and we 
are aſſur d that when the ſeveral Conditions of this Manure 
are better underſtood, and more regarded, there will be few 
Complaints of its ill Qualities. 

The Phyſicians when they order Horſe Dung as a Medicine, 
always particularly dire& that of Stone Horſes to be uſed. 
They have Reaſon for what they do; and the Farmer will have 
the ſame Reaſon for giving the like Preference in his Uſes of it 
as Manure. 

It is not only that Stone Horſes are uſually more vigorous 
and ſpirited than Mares or Geldings, that makes their Dung 
preferable, but in general there is a Difference in the feeding; 
8 _ Horſe being moſt commonly kept up to dry Meat in 

tables. 

The Dung of any Animal, conſiſts of the groſſer Parts 
of its Food, mix'd with the Juices of the Mouth, and Sto- 
mach, and the Gaul. It is therefore a Mixture of well 
ground Vegetable Matter, and Animal Juice, which muſt 
make it very rich. And it is plain from this, that the ſtronger 
and heartier the Food, the better and richer will be the 

ung. 

Therefore the richeſt Horſe Dung is that of Stable-kept 
Horſes, well fed with Hay and Corn; and this gets great ad- 
ditional Richneſs from the Urine, which in a well-contriv'd 


Stable 


8 
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Stable mixes among it. The Stable for this Purpoſe ſhould 
be well paved, that the Moiſture may not ſoak into the 
Ground, but mix with the Dung and Litter. 

It will be found upon a critical Enquiry, that every Thing 
the Farmer ſees in the Nature and Iffects of Dung, agrees 
with and ſupports this Account. The Dung of Cows is 
colder than that of Horſes, becauſe Cows in general feed on 
Graſs: that of Horſes is warmer becauſe of their Hay and 
Corn, and the Dung of Fowls is the warmeſt of all, becauſe 
they feed in a manner on Corn only. 

For this Reaſon Horſe Dung is fitteſt for cold Lands, and 
Cow-Dung for hot: and in the ſame Manner, Experience 
will always confirm right Reaſoning. 

The Dung of our own Species is by many extolled beyond 
all other; and doubtleſs it exceeds all in Strength and Rich- 
neſs, becauſe of the Fleſh we eat: and Swine's Dung is alſo 
extremely rich, becauſe of the Animal Part of their Food; 
they eating partly one Kind, and partly another, as it is offer'd 
to them. | 

Notwithſtanding that it has been ſo much a Faſhion of late 
to rail at Horſe Dung, all own that it has great Effects. The 
old Writers attribute the Fertility it gives to Lands, to its 
being of a Nature fit to attract the Nitre of the Air: and 
Mr. Furr attributes it altogether to its Fermentation, which 
breaks and divides the Ground: and this Fermentation he 
lays is owing to the Salts with which it abounds. 

Mr. Turr's ſeems the plaineſt Account; but perhaps there 
is Truth in both. Whatever be the ſecret Cauſe of the 
Operation of Dung in making Land fruitful, for a Secret it is 
yet, notwithſtanding all that has been written about it, it 15 
Plain from all Acccunts, as well as from Experience, that it 
has ſuch an Effect; and it will become the Farmer to know 
exactly in what Manner to regulate it to his Occaſions. To 
this I hope he will be led reaſonably, by what has been here 
written of Horſe Dung, which is the Kind that is commonly 
underſtood by the Word Dung, when uſed generally; and 
by what has been written of that Manure in general in the 
preceding Chapter: ſo that after ſuch Preparation, we may 
advance to the Manner of treating and uſing this Manure. 

Horſe Dung may be too poor from its having too much 


Litter among it; and from its having lain expos'd too long 


to the Sun and Air. In this Caſe a great Quantity of it | 
required to anſwer any Purpoſe ; and the beſt Way is not to 
uſe it alone, but to mix it with other Dung, where it may 
get into a new Fermentation.. | | F % 
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It may alſo be too rich, as when the Litter is well pro- 

rtion'd, the Urine all ſoaked into it, and the Fermentation 
high. In this Caſeit will occaſion Weeds and Inſects where- 
ever it is laid; it ſhould therefore be tempered with a proper 
Quantity of Earth well mix'd among it before it is ſpread. 
This at once encreaſes the Bulk, which is a material Article, 
and takes off its Rankneſs. 

From what I have ſeen in my own Experience, I prefer 
the mixing of Farths with Dung upon every Occaſion, to 
the common Method of laying the Dung on alone. I am 
ſure every Farmer will find the Advantage who will try, 

But in this let him take Care to ſuit the Earth he mixes 
with his Dung, to the Land on which it is to be laid. I have 
already ſhewn, that one Soil may always be a Manure to ano- 
ther. Let the Huſbandman keep that in his Mind ; or turn 
back to thoſe Pages. He will there find that if it be a ſandy 
Soil on which his Dung is to be laid, a clayey Earth is beſt 
for him to mix with it; and if it be a clayey Soil, a ſandy 
Earth, and ſo of the reſt. Carefully minding this, he will 
at the ſame Time, by mixing Earth with his Dung double 
or treble the Quantity 'of his Manure, take off the Rankneſs 
of the Dung, and give a double Dreſſing to the Land; the 
earthy Part of which will remain in great Effect, long aft 
the Dung has ſpent itſelf. | 

I know that the common Method is to adviſe the Farmer 
to mix Waſh, Weeds, and many other Things with his 
Horſe Dung in the Heap; and to add Earth to Sheep Dung, 
by laying it under them in the Hovel ; as will be obſerved 
hereafter. But I am for extending the Practice of mixing 
Farths to both Kinds, for I have found it as uſeful with one, 
as with the other. 

Dung in itſelf is too rich for any Soil. I believe Mr. Tul. 
is right in attributing the great Advantage that awſes from the 
Uſe of it to its fermenting with the Soil; and I have found b 
Experience, what is very natural to conclude from Reaſon, 
that it will ſpread this Fermentation farther, by beginning 
with a little Earth firſt. The Soil that is already mixed with 
the Dung, gets into a State of Fermentation before it is laid 
upon the Ground; and as ſoon as it is plow'd in, that works 
upon the reſt. 

A great deal is to be conſider'd in the keeping and preparing, 
as well as applying of Horſe Dung. As to the three Kinds 
alreadydiſtinguiſh'd, the Farmer will find the moſt frequent 
Uſe for the Stable Dung, or that mix'd with Litter and U- 
rine. For the others, the Uſe of pure or entire Horſe Dung, 


mult. 
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muſt be on Grounds that require but moderate heating, with 
the Addition of their Fertility. The Road Dung is to be uſed 
where Fertility 1s wanting, and not Heat ; for of the latter it 
has very little. 


CHAP. XXIII. Of Horſe Dung uſed ſingly. 


* HE Uſe of pure Horſe Dung is in a Manner confined 
to Paſture Grounds; and that of the Roads to Corn 
Lands of a clayey Soil. On theſe two Heads I have ſome 
Things to add from my own Practice, which I hope will be 
the more agreeable to the practical Huſbandman, as they 
have not been enough regarded by others. 

In the firſt Place, as to entire or pure Horſe Dung, I one 
Year made my Man take up all the Dung they drop'd as 
they went along, and lay it up in a Place under Cover. When 
a large Heap of this was collected, I had it crumbled to 
Pieces, and fſtrew'd thin over my Meadow and Paſture 
Grounds, in the fair Hours of a driping Spring ; the Rain 
waſh'd it in, and the Encreaſe and Richneſs of the Graſs was 
furprrzing. 

The next Experiment I made with it was, by ſtrewing a 
large Quantity of it over a Field of Corn, in the Manner 
the Farmers call ſowing of Dung, and as they uſe Pigeons 
Dung in many Places: but I muſt own this did not at all an- 
ſwer my Expectations. I apprehend that its light and dry 
Nature, where it lay expos'd upon a naked Field, made it 
loſe all its Virtue without entering the Soil. But I ſet down 
both the Experiments juſt as they are, that the Farmer may 
know what it will not do, as well as what it will. 

Now as to Horſe Dung taken from Roads, I have experi- 
enced that two Ways, and ſhall in the ſame Manner relate 
the different Effects. I have a Field not far from a Place in 
the great Road, where the Horſes ſtand to ſtale, and they 
drop their Dung often in the ſame Place. I have got the 
Shovelings of this Part of the Highway for my Field two 
Ways; and the one it was prejudicial, the other very advan- 
tageous. | | : 

Firſt of all I had it taken up at a dry Time, when it 
was almoſt all like Duſt. This taſted faltiſh, and I could 

rceive it was a gritty Powder, with' a great deal of dry 
Dna among it, and ſome remains of the Urine. The Land 
T laid it on, was a cold clayey Soil, and it anſwer'd in great 
Perfection. The Grit breaking the Clay, at the ſame Time 
that the Remains of the Dung, and .the Salt of the Urine, 
| warm 
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warm'd and enrich'd it. At another Time I had it taken up 
when it was rediſh colour'd, and as ſoft as Pudding. It was 
ſpread directly over my Land, which was plow'd in upon it, 
and Rains coming on, the whole Virtue was kept in, and 
waſh'd into the Soil: but this did great Harm to my Crop, 
being too ſtrong of the Urine. Many Things aſſiſt the 
Growth of Plants in a moderate Way, but will deſtroy them 
in too great a Quantity. From that Time I have kept to 
the Uſe of the Road Dung tolerably dry, and have always 
found great Advantage from it. And I have kept my Heaps 
of pure Dung for my Paſture, moiſten'd by having the 
Chamber Pots emptied upon them; and I have found this 
anſwer to my own great Satisfaction, and the Surprize of all 
the Neighbours, 


CHAP. XXIV. Of Horſe Dung made into Compoſt. 


AVING now done with theſe two Conditions of 

Horſe Dugg, I come to ſpeak of 1t practically, in the 
Way wherein it is ordinarily uſed; that is, as mix'd with 
Litter and Urine : and indeed the more Ingredients are for 
this Purpoſe mix'd with it, the better. The antient Writers 
on Huſbandry have laid down a Plan for the improving Horſe 
Dung in this Manner, which the lateſt have very prudently 
copied from them. 

The Benefit of Dung in the uſual Way, is not owing to 
the Richneſs of the Excrement of the Horſe alone, but to 
its State of Ferment with Straw and Urine. Now this Fer- 
ment, and this Richneſs, may be both encreas'd: nor is 
there any one Article in all the Farmer's Practice, that is 
more neceſſary to be thoroughly conſider'd. | 

The Virtue of Dung may be improved, and preſerved : 
to both theſe Things the Farmer is to attend. It will be im- 
proved by mixing with it all Kinds of Things that have an 
Animal Tincture, or Vegetable Matter that will rot with it, 


or that contain any Salt; and it will be preſerv'd by keeping 


it cover'd. 

MaR KHAN very properly adviſes the Farmer to pour con- 
tinually upon his Heap of Dung, all his Beef Broth, Brine, 
Soap Suds, and the like; by which Means, he ſays, truly, 
one Load will be worth five; and in general theſe Writers 
condemn with Juſtice, the naked and expoſed Manner where- 


in the Dung is kept; by which Means the beſt Part of its 


Virtue is loſt before it is carried to the Ground. 3 
On theſe Principles, the intelligent Farmer will readily 
f ollow 
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follow the prudent and common Advice to keep his Dung 
cover'd, and to add to it every Thing he can, which will in 
general, give new Virtue, as well as encreaſe the Quantity. 
I hope to ſhew him how to uſe Dung to twenty Times the 
common Advantage; and to avoid all the Miſchiefs that fre- 
quently happen from its improper Uſe. 

Firſt, for the preparing of it according to theſe Principles, 
let him dig a Pit of Depth and Bigneſs proportion'd to his 
Quantity of Soil. This muſt be well paved, and wrought 
up the Sides, that no Moiſture can get through, and arched 
over at the Top to keep all cloſe ; with a Door for taking out 
and throwing in the Dung. The draining of the Stable and 
Cow-houſe ſhould run into this Pit, and into it all the Dung 
and Litter from the Stable is to be thrown; and the Bottom 
of the Stable and Cow-houſes paved hard, that the Urine may 
not ſoak in, but run through the proper Channels into the 
Pit; and if the Chamber Pots be daily emptied into it, ſo 
much the better. 

Beſide the Horſe Dung, all the Cow Dung, Hog Dung, 
and that of all other Kinds, if not enough to be ſav'd alone, 
or not wanted alone, is to be thrown into this Pit; and all 
the Refuſe of the Garden, Cabbage Stalks, and the like; and 
the Aſhes from the Kitchen; the Earth cut up in cleaning of 
Ditches, and the like : and into it ſhould alſo be emptied, the 
Waſh, Soap Suds, and all other Refuſe. The whole is to 
be kept of ſuch a Degree of Moiſtneſs, as to aſſiſt in the Fer- 
mentation, and no more: and thus every 'Thing will be made 
| uſeful. The whole Spirit of the ſeveral Materials will be 
kept in, and the Mixture will be mellow'd in a ſurprizing 

anner. | 

Old MarKHam who laid the Plan of mixing theſe Mat- 
ters with Dung, ſays, one Load will be equal to five ; later 
Writers ſay, one will be equal to twenty, but the Farmer 
muſt take Care how he depends too much upon theſe large 
Promiſes. 28 

I ſhall propoſe to the Farmer upon the foregoing Princi- 
ples, an Addition to this, which will be of more worth than 
all. When he has got his Quantity of Dung thus rotted and 
mellowed, let him throw in at leaſt three Times its full 
Quantity of Earth. Thus the whole is made four Times 
what it was, and every Load will be as good as a Load of 
the entire Mixture. Let him not ſpare the Expence or 
Trouble of mixing the Earth well with the reſt : when that 
tz done, let it lie together about a Week, in which Ties 


7. 
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will ferment and mellow, and will then be fit to lay upon 
his Land to the greateſt poſſible Advantage. 

I will not ſay this Compoſt is not ſubje& to breed Worms, 
for all rich and mellow Soils will have them; but it will 
breed fewer Weeds than any. 


CHAP. XXV. Of the Jaying on of Dung. 


No whether it be this, or any other Kind of Dung 
that is uſed, there is a great deal of Benefit, or Loſs, 
from the Time and Manner of laying it on the Ground. 
Some, beſide expoſing it to the Weather while in the Heap, 
let it be ſpread out upon their Lands a Month or two before 
it is plow'd in: but this is a great Error; for by this Ma- 
nagement, the Sun and Air exhauſt almoſt all its Virtue, be- 
fore it gets into the Ground: ſo that a large Quantity has very 
little Effect. = | 

Others lay it on in little Heaps, and let it remain ſo a good 
while before they ſpread it. This is not ſo weak a Practice 
as the other; but it is throwing away a vaſt deal of the beſt 
Part of the Virtue. | | | 

In Land that has three Plowings for a Corn Crop, the 
Time of laying on the Dung is juſt before the ſecond Plow- 
ing: and in the Way I have advis'd, let it be carried from 
the Pit after ſix or eight Days mellowing with the Earth: 
ind let it be ſpread as ſoon as it is laid on; and plow'd in as 
ſoon as it is ſpfead. This is the Way to preſerve all its Vir- 
tue; and when manag'd this Way, it is amazing to ſee what 
Effect it takes upon the Soil. Arid the Farmer will hence 
know how to uſe it on all plow'd Lands. 

When it is for Paſture Grounds, another Method is re- 
quired. To the Mixture of the Dung and Earth, let there 
be added an equal Quantity of River Mud; and let a Heap 
of this be cover'd with freſh Turf, that it may ſweat and 
mellow together. When it is thoroughly mixed and ſhort, 
it is to be ſpread thin on the Grounds before Rains, and it 
will all diſſolve, and be carried into the Soil in ſuch a Manner, 
that only a few Straws ſhall remain. | 


- Theſe are the general Rules for the Management of Horſe 


Dung, whether uſed of itſelf, or made the Foundation of a 
Compoſt : but general Rules cannot ſuit all Particulars; and 
that Advice which is uſeful to one Farmer, may be injurious 
to another, unleſs proper Cautions be added. _ 
Thus if the Farmer who uſes Horſe Dung in the commo 
wa fears Weeds; let him lay it on his Ground when a 
ol I. M little 
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little cooled. If he want its utmoſt Warmth and Strength 
he is to uſe it freſh, and in all its Vigour ; and in this Manner 
his own Prudence will adviſe him on a great Variety of Occa- 
ſions, remembring the general Directions. 

When Dung is to be laid upon a Summer's Fallow, the 
proper Time is juſt before the twy Fallow, ſpreading it juſt 
before the Plowing, that it may be cover'd in, and be buried 
to mellow the Ground about it till the twy Fallowing, when 
it will be rais'd again, and mix'd by this Care in a due Pro- 

rtion. The great Misfortune attending the Uſe of Dung 
is, that it affects only a ſmall Part of the Soil; but this 
Practice is a Remedy for that, twice the Quantity at leaſt of 
the Land falling under its Influence, in this Method of u- 
ſing it. 


CHAP. XXVI. Of the Virtue and Qyantity of Horſe Dung. 


HEN the Farmer who has beenus'd to fill up his Field 

with Weeds by his dunging it, lets that Manure lie till 
it be rotten before he lays it on, he avoids that Miſchief: but 
at the ſame 'Time he loſes a great Part of the Virtue of his 
Dung. However, the Land that is ſo ready to be over-run 
with Weeds is rich, and therefore requires the leſs Aſſiſtance: 
ſo upon the whole this will do. Thus the conſiderate Man 
is to take a View of the Matter before he judges any Thing. 

There is another Fault in Dung which the Farmers in ge- 
neral are leſs aware of, though it happens in the fame Kind of 
Lands. When Dung is improperly laid on a rich Soil, it not 
only promotes the Growth of Weeds, but it makes the Corn 
itſelf rank in the Stalk, and thin in the Ear. Nothing is ſo 
eaſy as to do Miſchief with Dung. In this Cafe mellow Dung, 
uſed in Moderation, is the right Practice. The Farmer 
ſhould never lay his Dung on this Kind of Land till it is rotted 
to mould, and then not more than fifteen Load on the Acre. 

Tis for this Reaſon that old, mellow, and rotten Dung is 
ſo often mentioned in the preceding Chapters. It is oftener 
required than freſh, on many Lands. And for want of this 
Knowledge, the Farmer who follows, as he thinks, the Prac- 
tice of his Neighbours, without regarding his Soil, often in- 
jures his Land by the great Expence of dunging it improperly: 
and knowing no other Method of aſſiſting it; he has Recourſe 
to Dung again, and ſo ruins it entirely. 

The Expence of Dung is very great; and the Farmer often 
fooliſhly makes it much greater than it need be. He thinks 
if Dung be right, why then the more of 1t the better * but 

. Dung 
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Dung is a Medicine that kills in an over Doſe. Neither is 
there any Uſe in encreaſing it, when it does not amount to a 


miſchievous Quantity; for three Crops will exhauſt the Vir- 


tue of any Quantity of Dung whatſoever. Twenty Load to 
an Acre is the full Proportion that ever need be allowed. 


There is no Grain with which freſh Dung fo well agrees as 
Barley; it is ſo natural to this that it does better pure than with 


any Mixture, and it does beſt of all upon an Etch Crop. In 
the ſucceeding Fallow the Dung will be perfectly mix'd with 
the Soil, and have Time to ferment with it. After this the 
Land will be fitter for Wheat than by any other Management 
whatſoever. 


CH AP. XXVII Of Crw Dung. 


6 2 HE ſeveral Dungs have their particular Natures, and 
ſeveral Uſes, the latter depending on the former. As 
Horſe Dung is the Manure for cold Lands, Cow Dung 1s the 
proper Dreſſing for hot Soils, this is the common Doctrine, 
and there is ſome Foundation for it in Truth: not but that all 
Dungs are, according to the Senſe of the Word, hot; only 
the Degree is different. They all act upon the Soil, by fer- 
menting with it; and theſe Fermentations are always attended 
with Heat. The Chemiſts mention ſome Fermentations in 
their Liquors, that are attended with Cold ; but none of thoſe 
in the Dung made with the Soil are of that Nature. 

In ſpeaking of Horſe Dung I have already explained the 
Occaſion of Heat and Coldneſs in the Effect of Dung in ge- 
neral. As the higheſt fed Horſes afford the richeſt and warmeſt 
Dung from their dry Food and Corn; it is natural, by the 
ſame Rule, that Cow Dung ſhould be cold in Proportion, be- 
cauſe the Creature feeds, in general, upon green Paſturage : 
yet ſtill, as Dung, it has ſome Heat and Virtue. | 

Under the common Article of Cow Dung, the Farmer in- 
cludes that of the Ox, and others of the ſame Species. 
Ihe beſt Uſe that can be made of this Dung is, the mixing 
it into a Compoſt with the Horſe Dung and other Refuſe, as 
before deſcribed. And though it has leſs Effect than almoſt 
any other Kind when uſed ſingly, yet nothing enriches a Mix- 
ture more. Let me acquaint the Farmer with what I have 
learnt from Experience. 9 

have ſaid before that, on many Occaſions, Dung which 
has lain together till it is mellow and rotted, is better than 
ſuch as is freſh. This gives a more flow but more general 


Fermentation to the Soil, than hot freſh Dung: and at the 
M 2 | lame 
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ſame Time that it feeds the Corn in the Far, it keeps down 
its Rankneſs in the Stalk, and prevents Weeds. 

This may ſeem ſtrange to the unexperienced Reader: but 
the practical Huſbandman knows there are Soils which do this 
naturally; and others may be made to do the ſame by Ar: 
He ſees ſome Lands on which Barley in particular has an Far 
almoſt as long as the Stalk ; and he may give the ſzme Virtue 
to others. 

This he is to do by manuring a tolerably warm Soil with 
rotten Compoſt, and the beſt Ingredient in this is Cow or Ox 
Dung. The Way I have practiſed it is this. I have made up 
an Heap, proportioned to the Bigneſs of the Field, of Horte 
Dung, Cow Dung, and River Mud ; laying them in Layers 
one over another; a Layer of Horſe Dung, then of Mud, 
then of Cow Dung, then a Layer of Mud, and then ot 
Horſe Dung again, and ſo on. This Heap I cover with freſh 
cut Turf, and leave it in that Manner to mellow and rot to- 
gether. When they are thoroughly rotted I mix all well 
by frequent turning, and then ſpread it over the Land juſt 
before plowing, that it may be cover'd in, and yield all its 
Richneſs. 

I have met with very few who know the real Value of Cow 
Dung, and that becauſe its Nature is not thoroughly under- 
ſtood. It has not the ſudden Effect that Horſe Dung has, 
becauſe it does not ferment fo briſkly: and therefore it has 
been ſuſpected of having much leſs than it really poſſeſſes. 
What Virtue it has alſo very freely evaporates, and is loſt if 
it be uſed without due Care. So that the Method in which | 


have found it ſo excellent is, perhaps, the only one whereby 
its full Virtue can be given to Land. 


CHAP. XXVII. Of Sheeps Dung. 


COME now to treat of one of the moſt valuable Arti- 

cles in the whole Claſs of Manures : For the Dung of 
Sheep is, for many Purpoſes, better than any other whatlc- 
ever. It has not that violent Heat which is in Horſe Dung, 
from the high Feeding of the Creature; but there is a Rich- 
neſs in it that exceeds almoſt any other. 

Sheep's Dung is not to be managed as Horſe Dung is, be- 
cauſe of the Smallneſs ; but the Farmers have two Ways of 
uſing it very familiar, and very advantageous : and theſe are 
employ'd according to the different Occaſions. The one | 
ſolding them upon the Land, the other by ſaving the Dung, 


together with the Urine, under a cover'd Fold. The forme" 
| 15 
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is the more ready and the more common Method, but the 
latter is by much the moſt advantageous : and 1s what many 
have laboured very wiſely to encourage. 

But beſide the Uſe that is made of Sheep's Dung theſe two 
Ways, a great deal is loſt, which might be ſaved to great 
Profit. When the Sheep are fed on Downs they drop their 
Dung about, and it does very little Service to that Soil. The 
wiſe Huſbandman may have great Quantities of this daily 
pick'd up, at very little Charge; and he will find it more va- 
luable than ordinary Dung, by many Degrees. This I men- 
tion as a Hint to the induſtrious and prudent, and ſhall now 
proceed to the two Methods by which Sheep are made to yield 
their profitable Manure to moſt Advantage. 

'The Method of folding them upon Lands 1s ſufficiently 
known, and when there is a good Flock, well managed this 
Way, the Advantage is very great. But here let me adviſe 
the Farmer to take Care, that their Dung be not left expoſed 
to the Air and Sun, upon the Surface of the Ground, for that 
will exhauſt its Richneſs with no Value to the Land. The 
Dung ſhould be plowed in as ſoon as poſſible ; for it is, of all 
Dungs, the moſt free to loſe its Virtue : and I will maintain 
it, from what TI have ſeen, that ſuch Earth as is plowed up 
immediately after the Fold, while the Dung is yet freſh, and 
the Earth is moiſt with their Urine, will have ten 'Times the 
Benefit of that where the Folly and Careleſneſs of the Farmer 
leaves it any Time expoſed. 

The Richneſs of this Manure depends, in a great Meaſure, 
npon the Mixture of the Sheeps Urine with the Dung; and 
this 1s evaporated preſently by the Sun, if the Earth be not 
plowed up to mix and bury ſuch Part as 1s moiſtened by it : 


and in hot Seaſons the Dung itſelf will, on a little Expoſure 


to the Sun, be rendered dry, and of very little Value. 
The Dungs, in general, ſuit all Kinds of Soils; but a cold 


Clay is what receives moſt Benefit from the Folding of Sheep. 


When the Dung is ſaved in the cover'd Fold, of which I ſhall 
next treat, the Mixture being what the Farmer pleaſes, he 
may, at his Diſcretion, ſuit it to all Lands, and there is no 
Soil whatever whereon it will not be uſeful. 

This Method of the cover'd Fold has been ſo long pro- 
poſed, that it is a Wonder it has not come more generally into 
uſe. It is familiar, cheap, and eaſy : It yields a vaſt Quantity 
of Manure, which is a great Conſideration : and the Farmer, 
a5 already obſerved, ſuits this to his ſeveral Purpoſes at Plea- 
lire: the Advantage therefore is univerſal. 


The Method of preparing this is delivered by all the old 
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Writers on Huſhandry, and *tis ſurpriſing that it 1s not as uni. 
verſally practiſed as it is adviſed, for not one of the new ones 
but has recited it. Our firſt Promoters of it learned it from 
FLANDERS, where it is {till practiſed to the greateſt Advan- 
tage; nor is there any thing that more accuſes the Farmers of 
our Country in general of Backwardneſs in Improvements, 
than their Neglect of this excellent Method. 

Mr. BLI r H recommends Sand to be uſed for receiving the 
Dung and Urine of Sheep in the cover'd Fold; and others have 
mentioned other particular Kinds of Earth, but any Kind will 
receive the Enrichment; and therefore the Farmer is to ſuit 
that to the Purpoſe for which he wants it, uſing Sand, poor 
Earth, Loam, or whatſoever elſe will beſt agree with his 
Land, according to the Directions already given on that Head. 

The Manner of doing it is this. Let a large Sheep Houſe 
be built of a long ſquare Shape, boarded at the Sides, thatch'd 
at the Top, and open at one End. Let there be Cribs put 
all round it, for foddering the Sheep when neceſſary; and a 
Crib may be alſo placed in the Middle. Let the Floor of this 
Sheep Houſe be cover'd a Foot and a half deep, with a fandy, 
loamy, or other Earth, according to the Nature of the Land 
which 1s to have the Manure, and let the Sheep ſtand to feed, 
and lie on it. 

At a Week's End let a freſh Quantity of Earth, of the 
ſame Kind with the firit, be brought in : and the Dung. the 
Sheep have made, cover'd with it : and let this be repeated 
every Week, each Covering of new Earth being ſpread to 
the Depth of three or four Inches. The Sheep will thus lie 
higher and higher every Week, and all the Earth that thus 
makes their Bed, or the Floor of the Sheep Houſe, will be 
mellowed and enriched with their Dung, Urine, and the Fat- 
neſs and Perſpiration of their Bodies; in ſuch Manner that 
the whole will be one of the richeſt Manures the Art of tbe 
Farmer can poſſibly procure. | 

A Part of it may be taken away from Time to Time, as it 
is wanted, and freſh Earth laid in its Place, ſo that there will 
be a continual Supply. | | | 


This Method may be uſed for the Folding of Sheep all the 


thoſe Sheep that are kept on the Downs may be houſed at 
Nights all the Year round, in the ſame Manner. The Quan- 
tity of Manure thus made is vaſtly great; and the. Expence 
almoſt nothing. And we are to add this farther Conſideration, 
that as ſandy Soils are a Manure for thoſe which are claye), 
and ſo of the reſt, the Farmer will all the while that 3 en- 
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riching them with Dung, be breaking or giving them a Bodys 
or altering them in whatever other neceſſary Way their Kind 
requires, with the oppoſite-natured Soil, which is carried on 
with the Dung; and which will never be ſo well mixed with 
thoſe Lands any other Way. A Courſe of Years manuring 
the worſt Soil in the World, in this Manner, will thoroughly 
alter its Nature, fo that it never can relapſe into its original 
Barrenneſs again, and the Farmer will be gathering great 
Crops all the while. 

Even the barren Downs may be, in Time, brought to good 
Land, by the Continuance of ſuch a Practice: and it is no 
unreaſonable ExpeQation that a late Author forms, of ſeeing 
ſuch an Improvement take Place, if the People concern'd 
can be prevailed with to have theſe cover'd Folds on their 
Sheep Walks, and to take the Manure as it riſes, for the Im- 
provement of encloſed Pieces of the Land. 


CHAP. XXIX. Of Hog Dung. 
H OGS Dung has been condemned by ſome of the an- 


tient Writers; who have been follow'd in their Cenſure 
by ſome among the later, as unfit for Corn Lands: but the 
very Nature of that Cenſure will ſhew the reaſonable Huſ- 
bandman, that the Manure to which it was applied, deſerved 
Praiſe. The Fault they attributed to Hogs Dung was, that 
it produced Weeds. We know that whatever forwards the 
Growth of one Plant, will promote that of another, and it 
ls our Purpoſe to oppoſe Reaſon and Truth, to Prejudice and 
'rror. | 
Ihe whole Fact is, that Hogs Dung is a very rich Ma- 
nure. Any good Dreſſing will forward the Growth of Weeds, 
if it be laid on in too large a Quantity. Hogs Dung, as it is 
the Excrement of a Creature that feeds partly on Animal, 
and partly on Vegetable Food, 1s, according to the Principles 
before laid down, richer than that of any Creature can be 
which feeds on Vegetables only. This Richneſs was under- 
ſtood by the antient Huſbandmen as a Fault. Experience 
ſhews, that one Load of Hogs Dung will go as far as two of 
the beſt Horſe Dung. 'The antient Farmers who did not 
know this, laid it on in the ſame Quantity they did the other, 
and then condemned it for the Effects of its great Richneſs, 
becauſe they had not the right Management. | 
Any Dung will forward the Growth of Weeds when laid 


too thick; and they always laid Hogs Dung too thick, becauſe 


they did not know its Virtue. | 
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The Mixture of Hogs Dung and Urine, as before ob. 


ſerv'd, heightens the Virtue of common Dung extreamly 


and this is a very good Way of uſing it; indeed for Corn 
Lands no Way is better: for it does not mellow ſo well in the 
Earth, when laid in a Heap, as Horſe Dung does; and it is 
ſo rich, there is no ſpreading it thin enough ſingly. *' | 
But though it cannot be conveniently uſed alone for Corn 
Lands, there are other Purpoſes for which it ſerves excel. 
lently in its entire State : and among theſe I ſhall name one 
by which it is ſaid to prepare Ground for Corn better than any 
!! hh =: 7 onto non nt 
_ Hogs Dung uſed entire and alone, is excellent on Meadow 
and Paſture Ground, producing a large, and at the ſame Time 
a ſweet Blade. RVE 2 

It is alſo preferable to any other Dung whatever for Trees. 
It has been obſerv'd of old, that Pigeons Dung was the beſt 
of all others for the Culture of Fig Trees; but J have try'd 
it with Hogs Dung in a fair Compariſon: and J have found 
that the Pigeons Dung is uſeful for other Trees as well as the 
Fig; but that the Hog's Dung is preferable to it both for that, 
and all other Kinds. 2535 ͤ 2 

No Dung yields its Virtue ſo readily as Hogs Dung: but 
then none loſes it ſo quickly by an improper Management. 
The Time of laying it on ſhould be carefully regarded; for 
a gentle Rain coming on, will entigely waſh 1t into the 
Ground in a few Hours; and, on the other hand, a dry 
windy Day will carry away all its Efficacy, and the Land 
will be no better than if it had been ſprinkled with ſo much 
Chaft, | | | | 
The Farmer who chuſes to uſe Hogs Dung on his Corn 
Lands, muſt remember not to ſpread it in a dry Seaſon; and 
not to lay on too much. He will do well to make it up with 
other Matters, and fo at once encreaſe its Quantity, and ren- 
der it more convenient for Uſe in the Field. This is to be 
JJͤ¶ĩ t ores 

Let the Hogſtyes be well paved, that nothing can ſoak 
into the Ground, but the Dung and Urine together may mix 
with whatever is thrown in. Then let all the Refuſe of the 
Garden, Bean Stalks, Peaſe and Bean Cods, dead Plants, 
and all other Sorts of waſte Matter, be thrown in, and ftir'd 
about from Time to Time, that the Dung and Urine may 
thoroughly mix with the reſtt. ” 
The Hogs will be very well pleas'd with this; and it will 
raiſe a Quantity of Dung twenty Times' as great as naturally 
would be had from the fame Number of Swine. . This 1 10 
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he cleared _ and uſed as there is Occaſion, throwing in 
freſh Matter to be mix'd with the Dung and Urine, and con- 
verted into Dung in the ſame Manner. 

I have obſerv'd that in ſome Parts of KexT, they have 
imitated the Cuſtom of cloſe folding Sheep, in the Manage- 
ment of their Hogs. 'They lay the Bottom of the Stye deep 
with Chalk; and after that has received the Dung and Urine 
for ſome Time, they dig it up and dreſs their Lands with it 
to great Benefit ; laying in a freſh Pavement to be enrich'd in 
the ſame Manner for ſome ſucceeding Opportunity. 

Earth, Sand, and other Materials, may, by the prudent 
Farmer, be in the ſame Manner laid in at the Bottem of his 
Styes, and dug out once in ten Days or a Fortnight; and the 
Styes again ſupply'd with freſh. This Earth will be vaſtly 
enrich'd by the Dung, Urine, and Perſpiration of the Crea- 
ture, and wil! make an excellent Dreſſing for Lands. The 
Quantity alſo will this Way become very conſiderable. 

In STAFFORDSHIRE they underſtand the Value of Hogs 
Dung ſo well, that they will ſow Lands purpoſely to feed 
them. There is a particular Kind of Pea they keep for this 
Service. It is a ſmall white Kind. 'They ſow the pooreſt 
Lands with this on Purpoſe for their Hogs, turning them in 
to fatten, and letting them lie Day and Night upon it. By 
this they have a ſufficient Advantage from the Swine ; and at 
the ſame Time the Land is fo enrich'd by their Dung, that it 
will yield a good Graſs many Years * 


'This has perhaps given the Hint to a late Author, who has 


not ſet his Name to his Work, for his Propoſal of ſowing 
Clover for Hogs. He propoſes the keeping a proper Number 
of Sows that are ready to * in Styes made in the Cor- 
ners, and along the Hedges of a young Clover Field. They 
are to be fed with boil'd Furnips at firſt, and afterwards with 
raw ones, rais'd for that Purpoſe, till they have farrow'd, 
and the Clover is of a Height to feed them. They are then 
to be turn'd looſe, where they will thrive in a ſurprizing Man- 
ner, grazing without rooting up the Ground. 

This Practice, the Author ſays, may be followed upon the 
ſame Land for three Years with great Profit; and at the End 
ot that Time the Land will be ſo enrich'd by their Dung and 
Urine, that it will yield vaſt Crops of Corn without any other 
Dreſſing. It is ſtrongly recommended, but we cannot ſay 
that we have any where.ſeen it try'd, it reſts upon the Faith 
ut the Perſon who propoſed it. pi 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. XXX Of Pigeons Dung. 


Come now to a Dung celebrated by all Writers, and va. 
lued by all Huſbandmen with the greateſt Reaſon. *Tiz 
a Misfortune that it is not to be had in much larger Quant. 
ties. I have obſerv'd already, that Swines Dung is better 
for Trees, and from what I have carefully obſerved, I believe 
that 1s becauſe the Dung of Pigeons is too hot for that particular 
Purpoſe. But this, which is a Fault on that one Occaſion, is 
a great Merit on many others. 

This particular Heat which it has in a Degree beyond all o- 
ther Dungs, makes it ſuperior to them all on cold clayey 
Soils ; on which it promotes the Fullneſs of the Ear in Barley 
and Wheat in a ſurprizing Manner, while the Stalk and Blade 
of the Corn are not ſeemingly encreaſed by it. I have ſeen 
a Field on which the Farmer ventured to beſtow a large 
Drefling of Pigeons Dung, where the Barley ſeem'd half 
Far. The Stalk was ſhort, firm and ſtubby, and the Blades 
ſmall and trifling, but the Head furprizing in the greateſt 
Degree. | # | 

It is a very dear Manure where the Farmer is to buy it; 
but then as a hittle goes a great Way, it will bear Carriage 
better than any other Kind, when the Farmer cannot get his 
Dreſſings on the Spot. | | 

The Farmers in HERTTORDSHIRE will give ten pence a 
Buſhel for it by the Waggon Load, and ſend fifteen or twenty 
Miles for it into the neighbouring County of BzDForDSHIRE 
and notwithſtanding this great Price, it has anſwered extream- 
ly well in the End. 

Forty Buſhels of Pigeons Dung will be ſufficient for an 
Acre of Land, but there is to be a great deal of Care taken 
in the laying it on. The beſt Way is to ſprinkle it at top 0i 
the Ground immediately after the Barley is fown, for this is 
the Corn it favours moft of all. The firſt Rains in this Caſe 
waſh it entirely into the Ground; and the Corn as it ſwells 
and ſoftens for ſhooting, takes it up almoſt wholly, and has 
the Advantage of its Warmth from the Beginning. 

Sprinkled in the ſame Manner upon the Land juſt after tho 
ſowing of Wheat, it has alſo an excellent Effect. They call 
this Manner of ſpreading, ſowing of the Dung; it is to be 
harrowed in with the Seed, and its Effect begins immediately 
with the Shoot. It continues viſibly during the whole Growth, 
to Ripeneſs; for no Corn ſwells in the Ear like that which 
has had a bad Dreſſing of Pigeons Dung. But this is all. 


Its 
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Its whole Virtue is exhauſted by one Crop, ſo that in this 
Reſpect it falls much ſhort of Horſe Dung, and the com- 
mon Compoſts, which enrich the Earth very well for 
three. 

Pigeons Dung is excellent on moiſt as well as tough Soils, 
The Farmer depends on the Effect of its Warmth, which 
anſwers equally on theſe two Occaſions; but it is more fre- 
quently uſed on the black Clays than any other Land. 

When temper'd with other Dung, it is excellent for Trees: 
and alone it is ſuperior to all other Manures for a Hop Ground. 
It enlarges the Hop upon the Plant juſt in the ſame Manner 
as it docs the Ear upon the Corn, and gives it a particular 
Strength and Spirit. 

To cloſe this Chapter I ſhall make two Obſervations. The 
one is, That as the Value of Pigeons Dung is ſo very great, it is 
extreamly adviſeable for a Farmer to have a Pigeon-houſe 
wherever it can be done with Conveniency : the other, that I 
have found by Experience, Pigeons Dung may be encreaſed 
in Quantity in the ſame Manner as ſome other Kinds, without 
impairing its Virtue, provided it be done with Prudence and 
Moderation. | 

The Method I have followed is this. I have covered the 
Bottom of my Pigeon-houſe three or four Inches with a fine 
mellow black Mould well ground to Powder; and this when 
it has been taken out, mixed with the Dung and other Mat- 
ters from the Pigeons, and the Sweepings of the Walls, has 
been a Manure of prodigious Virtue. 

There are many Reaſons for the Farmer's having his Dove- 
coat where he can with any Convenience, as will be mention- 
ed in its Place; but this of their Dung eſpecially, when 


rightly managed, and made the moſt of, is not the leaſt con- 
ſiderable. 


CHAP. XXXI. Of the Dung of Poultry. 


NDER this Head I ſhall conſider the Dung of Hens, 
Turkeys, Geeſe, and whatever other Fowls the Far- 
mer keeps about his Yard. If we were to give heed to all the 
idle Traditions on this Head, each of theſe Kinds of Dung 
would demand a particular Chapter, for they are ſaid to be 
of perfectly different Natures: that of the Gooſe being a 


Potion to Graſs,” and the Dung of the Peacock burning up 


Corn. 


A better Syſtem however is at this Time eſtabliſhed : Ex- 


perience has given the Lye to Tradition, in theſe and ſe- 


veral 


1 
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veral like Articles; and we find by Trial, that the Dung 
of all theſe Kinds of Poultry is very nearly the ſame, and 
all very rich. 

I have propoſed mixing Pigeons Dung with Earth in a 
ſmall Quantity, and I ſhall for a double Reaſon recommend 
the ſame Practice with that of Poultry in general ; and parti. 
cularly with Hens Dung. In the firſt Place this is as rich, or 
nearly ſo, as the Pigeons, and therefore it will bear a ſmall 
Mixture of Earth as well. Then it is in its Nature ſo tough 
and clammy, that it cannot be ſpread alone upon the Land ſo 
regularly as the Pigeons Dung is, 

My Cuſtom has therefore been, to have the Dung of my 
Hens ſtir'd up with about an equal Quantity of fine rich 
Mould, which divides and breaks it ſo well, that it will free- 
ly ſpread hke the other, in the Way of ſprinkling or ſowing, 

I mnit farther add, that I think, from what J have ſeen, 
it gives its Virtue better this Way than when uſed alone. 
For the little Quantity of Earth that is mix'd with it, being 
already in a Condition of fermenting, ſpreads the Effect very 
freely through the Land ; and ferments the whole, when har- 
rowed in, not only more ſpeedily, but more perfectly than 
when it is uſed alone. - 

This is the beſt and moſt profitable Uſe of Hens Dung, 
and when thus own, as they call it, upon Corn Lands, juſt 
after the ſowing of the Corn, it perfectly well anſwers the 
Purpoſe of Pigeons Dung, where that cannot be had. 

E have known Farmers who, to break the Clammineſs of 
Hens Dung, mix'd it with Pit Sand, or with Aſhes, and then 
ſpread it on the Land. This is a Practice recommended in 
Books; but the mixing it with Mould is much better: for it 
ferments with the Mould, which I never found it would do 
with the Aſhes at all, and very little with the Sand. 

Hens Dung, properly manag'd, is excellent for Paſture and 
Meadow Grounds, as well as Corn Lands, Iam for the Me- 
thod of breaking its Clammineſs with Earth, and ſprink- 
ling it by way of ſowing, on this Occaſion alſo; but the 
Farth I have always uſed on this Occaſion, is a particular 
Kind. | 

I take the Opportunity of the Bottom of ſome old Hay- 
ſtack for this Purpoſe ; the Soil is always mellowed by being 10 
long cover'd with the Hay, and a great Quantity of the Seeds 
are ſure to be mix'd among it. This is the Earth I uſe tor 
mixing with Hens Dung for Paſture Ground, and I give it in 
a double Quantity, = 

This mixture ſpread properly in Spring upon the e 

| | | make: 


U 
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makes them yield a Growth beyond any thing elſe whatever. 
I have obſerved before, that theſe Bottoms of Hay-ſtacks are 


of great Value for this Purpoſe: but they are not to be com- 
5 to this Mixture with Hens Dung, when uſed any other 


ay. 

Hens Dung, when uſed on Corn Lands, does moſt good 
of all upon a cold clayey Soil: but it may be uſed on any. 

Bad Conſequences have ſometimes ariſen from the Uſe of 
it, when that has been done without Confideration ; and 
hence it has fallen in ſome Places into Diſrepute: but every 
thing that can do good, may, in a fooliſh Hand, do harm. Thus 
ſome ignorant Farmer, taking the Dung from his Hen-houſe, 
and ſcattering it irregularly on a burning Soil, parched up 
his Crop; but if he had firſt mixed it with Earth, and then 
beſtowed it regularly; there is no Soil on which it would 
not have done Service, though more on ſome .than on 
others. | 

Hens Dung is not only excellent on Corn and Paſture 
Grounds, but for Trees. We frequently ſee thoſe Trees on 
which they rooſt exceed all the others of the ſame Kind and 
Standing, in the Strength and Bigneſs of their Shoots : and 
Mr. Worripct gives an Account, from his own Know- 
ledge, of a Quince-tree on which the Hens rooſted, which, 
from the Virtue of their Dung dropped near the Roots, and 
waſhed in by the Rains, bore always an incredible Quantity 
of Fruit. 

Peacocks and Turkeys Dung is exactly of the ſame Nature 
and Virtue with Hens Dung. Theſe ſeveral Kinds ſhould be 
all gathered up together and mixed with Mould, as I have 
already mentioned, and they will make a Quanity mach 
greater than might be ſuppoſed, till tried; and will be of 
great Value. 

The Dung of Geeſe, Ducks, and all other Water Fouls, 
differs in ſome Degree from that of the Land Kinds already 
mentioned. The Dung of Ducks is particularly rich, but 
neither that nor the Gooſe's are fo hot as the Pigeons. I ſpeak 
trom my own often-repeated Experience. 

The Dung of Poultry is not ſo much minded by the Far- 
mers, as it ought to be. And that of Geeſe is vulgarly ſup- 
poſed to be a Cauſe of Barrenneſs, but on the contrary, it is 
rich in the higheſt Degree. It is excellent on Corn Lands, 
and may be laid on any Soil. 

As it is difficult to ſpread it thin enough it may be mixed 
like the others with Mould, with which it will ferment gent- 
ly, and mellow in a ſurpriſing Manner. After this it will be 

all 
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all waſh'd into the Earth, Mould and all, and will ſtir up 2 


general ſoft Ferment, which breaks the Soil excellently. 

have examined very ſtrictly, and I think all the Effects of 
Dung may be referred, as before obſerved, to the double Ef. 
fect of its Fermentation; in dividing and in heating the 
Ground: and what I have here to add is, that the violent and 
haſty Fermentations that are occaſioned by the Dung of theſe 
Fowls uſed alone, and other ſuch Materials, ſoon goes off; 
and the Earth which was made hollow by it, falls cloſe again, 
before the Crop was half grown ; whereas, when they are 
thus mixed with Earth, and the Fermentation comes on more 
gradually, it laſts the longer. I have been led to name this 
Opinion by what I have ſeen in the Effect of Gooſe Dung 
mixed with Mould ; and I am confident that the Warmth 
and Hollowneſs of the Ground, occaſioned by this Manure, 
has laſted in a Barley Field from the Time it was laid 
on, which is juſt after the ſowing, to the very ripening of the 
Corn in the Ear. 

One Caution, however, let me give the Farmer on this 
Occaſion, with reſpect to his rolling, which will hold good 
univerſally : that is, that he never roll the Ground in wet 
Weather, for it cakes and clods the Soil, as I have ſeen, and 
it has prevented the whole Effect of a Gooſe Dung Dreſſing, 
which was never able to recover the Land to Hollowneſs after 
ſuch Uſage. 

Rolling in dry Weather, on the contrary, at the ſame 
Time that it ſmooths the Ground, flattening the ſeveral ſmall 
Clods, burſts and breaks them: and it is now ſufficiently 
known that breaking the Soil is of vaſt Uſe in giving Fertility. 
Even the beſt Dung, with too little plowing and other Til- 
lage, will anſwer very little Purpoſe ; and the worſt in the 
World, with a great deal of turning, will produce Crops not 
deſpicable, from the repeated Tillage without Manure. 

One Thing more let me add, with regard to Gooſe Dung, 
before I cloſe this Chapter. The greateſt Difficulty attend- 
ing it, is the getting it together conveniently, and ſpreading 
it on the Land. Now I would propoſe to ſome bold Far- 
mer, to take the ſame Method with his Geeſe as with his 
Sheep, folding them, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf upon the 

and. | 

To explain this exactly and practically, let him turn in his 
Geeſe upon his Wheat Field in Winter, and ſuffer them to 
lie upon it till they have eaten it off cloſe to the Ground, 
which they will readily enough do, being fond of the young 
Blade. They will leave in return their Dung very.plenufully, 
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and well enough ſpread upon the Land, the Froſts and Raine 
will ſufficiently break and waſh it in; and his Wheat will rife, 
in Spring, not at all the worſe for the Croping, and the Earth 
will be ſo enriched by that excellent Manure, that the Crop 
mult feel the Advantage. 

I have never tried this, or known it tried. It is propoſed 
therefore, only as an Experiment worth trying, becauſe the 
Hope gf Succeſs from it is founded on Reaſon. There are 
alſo in Books many Accounts of accidental Advantages ob- 
tained from the ſame Cauſe, which are ſufhcient to lead a 
conſiderate Perſon to the Attempt. 

The old Notion that Gooſe Dung was deſtruQtive to Graſs, 
has been found, by Experience, to be utterly falſe and ground- 
leſs. On the contrary, it is ſeen wherever Gooſe Dung is 
dropped in a tolerable Quantity, on a Paſture Ground that 
has any natural Heart, the Grals riſes finer, richer, and ſweet- 
er than it does from the Uſe of any Manure whatſoever. 

This is Experience, and it is vain to oppoſe againſt it the 
idle Tales of old Tradition. Of this the Farmer may be aſ- 
ſured, that Gooſe Dung is as good for Paſture as for Corn 
Lands; and that if he have Convenience of dreſſing them 
with this Dung, mixed with the Bottom of an old Hay-ſtack, 
as before- mentioned of the other, there is no Manure in the 
World that will yield him a fairer or fuller Crop. 

We learn indeed from Experience in other Countries, as 
well as our own, where the vaſt Numbers of Water Fowl 
come in the breeding "lime, that their Dung is fo far from 
hurting Graſs, or from making it injurious to the Cattle that 
feed on it, as has been idly imagined, that nothing pro- 
duces ſo rich, or ſo wholeſome Paſturage. 

Upon the Coaſt of Norway there are ſeveral little Iſlands, 
where theſe Water Fowl ſettle in ſuch vaſt Flocks, at the 
breeding Time, that the very Surface of the Ground is co- 
vered with them. Their Eggs, and their Feathers, are a 
Merchandize for the People of the Neighbourhood ; but this 
is not all they get by their Viſits. As ſoon as they are gone, 
the Earth that had been covered with their Dung begins to 
ſhoot up a Sward, that is not equalled any where in the 
World.; and they ſend in Cattle to feed upon it, which 
though Carrion when put there, are, in a very little Time, 


% 


fattened to Aſtoniſhment. - 
Some of the Score Iſlands are yearly viſited in the ſame 


Manner, by the vaſt Flocks of theſe Birds that come, from 


none knows whither, to breed there ; and the ſame Effect 
tollows, where there is any Depth of Soil. But we are * 
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ſo ready to take Advantage of the Benefits of Nature as ouf 
Neighbours; however, on ſome of the like Places in Lay: 
CASHIRE, they have the Diſcretion to feed Cattle upon theſe 
Spots, after they are covtr'd with this rich Sward from the 
Dung of the Fowl; and they find ſo much Profit from it, that 
tis a Wonder the Practice does not extend every where. 


CHAP. XXXIIL Of Human Extrement. 


T- HERE is ſomething diſguſtful in the Thought of uſing 
the Excrements of our own Species for the Dreſſing of 
Lands, as it is putting them again down our Mouths: but this 
particular Kind of Dung, is not without its Efficacy; nor mult 
we cloſe an Account of Manures of this Kind, without ſaying 
ſomething of it. Thefe will be no Harm in the Farmer's un- 
derftanding its Nature, as to the uſing of not uſing it, that 
muſt depend upon his Choice. 

It has been obſerved already, that the Excrements of all 
Animals are rich, conſider'd as Manure, according to the Na- 
ture of their Food. The higher fed upon the vegetable Kinds, 
the better; and that the Dung of Fleſh-eating Animals is 


richeſt of all. 


Upon this Account the Excrements of our own Species muſt 
needs be very rich, as our Food is, in great Part, of the Ani- 
mal Kind: there is alio another Reaſon, which is, our drink- 
ing fermented Liquors, which never fail to have their Effect 
afterwards in the fermenting whatſoever they chance to be 
mix'd among. 

The Dung and Urine of all Animals is beſt mix'd togethet 
for Manure, and the Spirit that is in the human Urine is well 
known to the Curious. Chemiſts make a Liquor from it that 
is as ſharp as Spirit of Hartſhorn. | a | 

The famous burning Subſtance which they call Phoſphorus, 
is alſo made from human Urine ; and the Practice of thoſe who 
have ſucceeded beſt in the making it, ſhews that the Addition 
of Excrement to the Urine helps the Effect. 

I have named thus much to ſhew what vaſt Spirit and 
Warmth there is in the human Dung. As to its Uſe, as there 
is ſomething ſo diſtaſteful, not to ſay locking, in the 'Thought, 
and as we have every where Manures enough, of one Kind or 
other, without it, 'tis more decent and better to let it alone. 
However, it has been and is uſed in ſome Parts of ENGLAND 3 
and in many Places Abfoad offener than is thought. £ 

This is a Practice every where carry'd on clandeſtinely, for 
nobody would care to buy that Farmer's Corn, who _— 


Ll 
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| known to uſe it: but there are thoſe in ſeveral of our Southern 

Counties, who, if they thought proper to tell Tales, could 
ſay a great deal of the Profits riſing from it. : 

In R it is regularly ſold; and profeſſedly and a- 
vowedly laid on Corn Lands; and *tis well known that they 
uſe it freely in the Vineyards of LAx RDO C; where it has 
been employ'd with us, and the Uſe of it known, the Advan- 
tage has been known alſo. The Cuſtom, wherever it is us'd . 
to this Purpoſe, is to ſpread it, for a Time, upon a Bed of 
Mould, and let it be expoſed to the Sun; after this it loſes a 
great deal of the ill Smell, and of its hot Quality; and is mixed 
with a larger Quantity of Mould, and then ſpread on the Land. 

People are cautious of talking of this; but ſo far as can be 
collected that is the Practice. Perhaps if it were let into the 
common Mixture of the Dung Compoſt, it might add to its 
Virtue; but tis not needful there, nor finally with us, on any 
Occaſion whatſoever. | | 

The Writers on Huſbandry adviſe the Farmer who ſhall | 
chuſe to employ this Manure, to mix Straw with it in the | 
Manner of Litter; but thoſe who have try'd this declare, that 
it does not ſucceed as is pretended. The Fermentation riſing 
from the Mixture of Straw, with the Dung of the Horſe, is 
very ſudden and very great, but the ſame does not follow on | 

mixing it with the human Excrement. | 1 

Upon the whole, though a rich Manure, it is a filthy one, | 
and is the leaſt manageable of any whatſoever, and, of all o- | | 
thers, the moſt offenſive to the Servants employed in ſpreading - 
it, as well as to the Thoughts of thoſe who are to feed upon 
the Corn that riſes from its Richneſs. & = 


CHAP. XXXIIL, Of Urine. 


Un has naturally been named in the laſt, and ſome 
other preceding Chapters, together with the ſeveral 
Kinds of Dung; with which it is always mix'd by the prudent 
Farmer; and which it aſſiſts greatly in its Office. However, 
it may be proper, at the End, to mention its Effects ſingly ; - 
and the more, becauſe they may very naturally, and are very 
generally miſunderſtood. 5 NE DST ot 

The Urine of our own Species, as well as of Cattle, is ſeen 
to turn any Plant brown upon which it frequently falls; and | 
finally to kill it. And from this there grew an early Prejudice | 
againſt it, as an Enemy to the Growth of Plants of all Kinds; 
and ſome of the antient Huſbandmen were, for that Reaſon, as | 
careful to Wap it out of their Dung, as we are to get it mix d 
with it at a ent, * | h 
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278 Of MANURES: Boon 1 
But this ſneuld have been confideredy that many Things 
wich, in their natural State, of being uſech alone, are deftruc- 
tive of Plants, yet, in a pr mem, promote their 
Growth in the greateſt and moſt obvious Manner. 

Lime alone is not a Soil for Plants, hay it may be made to 
kill any. Let nothing gives Fertility to amy Kinds of Soil 
equally with Lime, when properly applied, as has been hinted 
already, and will be ſhewty more at large hereafter, 

Inthe ſame Manner Salt prevents the Growth of Vegetables, 
if ſpread thick over the Grownd z and will kill them as certainly 
as Urine; if laid about their Roots, or ſprinkled over them fre- 
quently in a ſtreng Brine. The Effect it takes is juſt the ſame 
with tlrat of Urine, making the Leaves turn brown and fall 
off, and, at laft, the whole Plant to periſn. Vet we find Salt, 
properly uſed; is a great Promoter of the Growth of Plants; 
and exactly the ſame is the Caſe with Urine. Theſe Things 
are too violent in their natural and naked Condition, but, when 
pfoperly foften'd by Mixtures, they are excellent. 

Urine has alſo another Advantage over many of the other 
het Manufes, which is, that it is of itſelf, capable of Fermen- 
tation; and by this Meatis becomes quite a different Thing, 
The Uſe of fermented Urine is not enough known in Ex- 
SAND. In Hotiand they have found it; and they know 
it to be one of the richeſt Manures in the World. They ate 
always very careful of the Urine of their Cattle, which they 
ſometimes let run among the Dung, to aſſiſt its Fermentation, 
and ſometimes: uſe fingly. Roi Dein, | 

Even Urine, in its natural Condition, is not ſo fatal to Plants 

as is commonly imagin'd. H it be repeatedly thrown upon 
them, it, will, doubtleſs, kill them; but Experience ſhews, 
that after it has made them brown or yellow, if no more be 
thrown on, they will not only recover, but grow much finer 

Dung will deſtroy Plants, as well as Urine, if it be pil'd up 
about them in the Lime of its Fermentation; and it will hurt 
the Growth on many Sails, if laid on in too great a Quantity; 
and Urine, like Dung, will promote their Growth, when it 
is uſed with Diſcretion and Moderation. BOT | 

It is better for Corn Land than Paſture : as to its Uſe in the 
manuring Svils for Frees, tis at preſent unknown, but there 
was a Time in which People were acquainted with it; and they 
1 us it is excellent for this Purpoſe. The N 3 
in Latin, upon Country Affairs, adviſe the frequent Uſe ot it; 
and they direct that it ſhauld: be old, or long kept nurn | 
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that it is plain they my ol knew the Difference between 
freſh Urine, and ſuch as had been fermented. 
An Inſtance which has been mentioned already of a Perſon 
rocuring a vaſt Crop, by drefling the Ground with Woollen 
ags ſoaked in Urine, is a Proof, at leaſt, that Urine, ina diſ- 
creet and moderate Uſe, is no Enemy to Vegetation; but in 
the Eye of Reaſon it declares yet more in its Favour : for, pro- 
bably, the Effect was as much at leaft owing to the Urine as 
the Ef 
There has been alſo another Particular mentioned, of the 
Uſe of the Cleanſings of Roads where Horſes ſtale. This, 


more than any thing, confirms the Truth of what has been 


ſaid here concerning it; for it appears, that when theſe Cleanſ- 
ings were quite wet, and the Urine of the Horſes among them 
was freſh, rank, and in great Abundance, it did Miſchief; but, 
on the contrary, when that Matter was dry'd, and the fiery 
Parts of the Urine were evaporated, though its Salts . 
as was plain to the Taſte, it proved of excellent Service, and 
occaſioned a very happy Growth. 


c HAP. XXXIV. Of Rage. 


PHINGS that ferve to no other Purpoſes whatſoever, 
generally are uſeful to the Farmer as Manure. We have 


an Inſtance of this in Rags, which when too bad for the Service 


of Paper-making, uſually fall to the Share of the Farmer. And 
he has his Advantage even in their Faults on the other Ac- 


counts; for the naſtier they are, that is, the dirtier and the more 


rotten, the better they ſerve him for enriching his Land. 


The Reaſon of this is very plain, for their Naſtineſs ariſes 


from the Perſpiration of the Bodies of thoſe who have worn 


them; and all Animal Matters are good as Mature. In the 


other Reſpect, the rottener they are, the more readily they 
diſſolve with the Weather, and are waſhed into the Ground. 


The Original Reaſon why Linen Rags ſhould be uſeful, . 


is, in the Nature of their Compoſition ; they are made of Ve- 


getable Matter, and it has been ſhewn already, that all Ve- 
getable Matter when it comes to decay, aſſiſts in the Growth 
of. other Vegetables, enriching the for that Purpoſe. 
Now Vegetable Matter can never be in a more perfect State 
of Decay than when it is ratting from Rags 3 unleſs we ſhould 


name old Paper, which has been made of Rags, and which 
would doubtleſs prove an excellent Manure if it could bo had in 
ſufficient, Quantity. 3 \ prod eels 


* 


were 
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Linen Rags got into. uſe upon- this Principle; aud they 
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180 Of MANURES) Book II. 
were found to anſwer beyond all Expectation, which was 
owing to the before mention'd Addition, their Naſtineſs; which 
being owing to the Sweat of the Perſons who wore them, could 
not but enrich the Ground greatly. | 

Theſe dirty and rotten Linen Rags were what came firſt 
into the Hands of the Farmer, and are what he ſtill gets; for 
the cleaner and better Kind go to the Paper-mills, only the 
Refuſe coming to him: This in general conſiſts of ſuch as 
have been worn by the pooreſt and miſerableſt People, and 
conſequently have been as fully as poſſible impregnated from 
their Bodies. | | 

This is a diſguſtful Matter to conſider as a Manure ; that is, 
as a Subſtance which is to furniſh the Corn we are to eat; but 
the Farmer finds his Account in it. It is indeed more diſtaſte- 
ful, if rightly underſtood, than the Uſe of human Excrements. 
Whoever ſhall paſs by thoſe Cellars in which Rags are forted 
for the Uſe of the Farmers, will perceive a Smell from their 
Doors.worſe than that of Bog-houſes by many Degrees: it is 
indeed fo horrible, that the Wonder is, it does not breed a Peſ- 
tilence. But this is all a Proof of the Fruitfulneſs of the Ma- 
terials; for all this Smell ariſes from the ſame Cauſe that will 
raiſe a Ferment in the Soil ; and as to the Stench itſelf, it 1s 
either loſt in the Air, or left behind by the fine Veſſels of the 


Plant; never getting into the Corn. This is certain, for 


HerTFORDSHIRE is the County where theſe filthy Things 
are moſt us'd as Manure, and no Corn is fweeter than theirs. 

After Linen Rags had been famous many Years, Wool 
len began to be thought of ; and they are at this Time uſed in 
ſome Places, but not univerſally. Of their Effect when 
ſteep'd in Urine, I have ſpoken already; but without it they 
are very rich. Nor is this at all wonderful; for as the Linen 
Rags enrich Land as they are of Vegetable Origin, theſe 
Woollen ones do it as they belong'd originally to an Animal 
Body, ſuch Things being known to be richer than Vegetables, 
on this Oecaſion. 571 | 

In thoſe Places where they have got into the Uſe of Wool- 
len Rags, they buy the Refuſe of Taylors Cuttings ; and they 
find them anſwer very well : but the proper Woollen Rags for 
the Farmer's Uſe muſt be thofe to be bought of the Ragmen 
in LonDoN;and'this, for the Reaſons given already about 
Linen Rags, which hold true more largely here; becauſe 


they are rotten, and becauſe they are full of Animal Matter 


from the Perſpiration of thoſe People who have worn them. 

I doubt not but Woollen Rags of this Sort, will be found 

upon Trial, a richer Magare than any Thing of ene; 
— an 
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and they may be had cheap enough, being of leſs Uſe in any 
other Reſpect than the others; and for that Reaſon pick'd 
from them. 

Rags are of the Nature of thoſe rich Manures that ſuit al 
Soils, but thoſe on which they are found moſt beneficial, are 
the chalky and clayey. They warm, looſen, and enrich be- 
yond moſt Things, and none ſhew more ſpeedy Effects. Lox- 
DON is the great Market for them; but the Farmers in the 
neighbouring Counties often ſend for them thirty or forty 
Miles, and find good Account in the Expence. 

The Way to uſe them is the ſame which they take with 
Pigeons Dung, and ſome other of the rich and light Dreſſings. 
They are to be chop'd very ſmall, and ſprinkled evenly over 
the Land juſt after the ſowing of the Corn, ſo that they may 
give their Virtue to it from the very firſt ſhooting. 

About five and twenty Buſhels is the Quantity for an Acre. 

In the ſame Manner that they uſe Rags in ſome Places, the 
Farmers in others uſe old Rope, untwiſting and chopping it 
fine, and then ſprinkling it over the Land. This is ſerviceable 
as it is the decay'd State of ſome Vegetable Matter; but it is 
inferior to Rags, becauſe of the Virtue they have got in the 
wearing. It 1s reaſonable to ſuppoſe this ſhould be the Caſe, 
and it is found ſo in Practice. 

In ſome Parts of Bu cx IN HAMSHRE, and the neighbour- 
ing Counties, they uſe Linen and Woollen Rags on their 
binding Soils in a larger Way; not laying them on as a top 
Dreſſing, but plowing them in as common Manure. In this 
Caſe they chop them, but not ſo ſmall as for the other Uſe, 
and ſprinkle them by hand evenly over the Ground, allowing 
a much larger Quantity than the other Way; they plow them 
in about Midſummer, and leave them to enrich the Land a- 
gainſt the Time of ſowing Wheat. | 

Mr. ELLIs ſays, they have of late got this Practice alſo. into 
HERTFORDSHIRE, where they uſe it on Chalk and chalky 
Loams, allowing five hundred Weight of the Rags to an Acre. 
This is a more laſting Advantage to the Lands; for the other 
only ſerves the ſingle Crop over which it is ſown. 

. The Uſe of Woollen Rags ſeems to have begun in Ox- 
FORDSHIRE, where at this Time it is more general than any 
where elſe in the Kingdom. 'The Farmers here buy at a ſet 
Price the Refuſe of the Taylors for this Purpoſe, and it has 
been a Traffick in the Days of their Anceſtors, ſo far back as 
they have any Tradition. The Effects are plain enough, al- 
tho? not uſing the beſt Kind of Rags, they have them not in 


the greateſt Degree; and it is aſtoniſhing, that a Manure - 
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well known, and fo beneficial in one County, ſhould not Ayes 
ago have ſpread itſelf from thence alone through every Part of 
the Kingdom. 
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Of ARTITICIAL MANURES. 


CHAP. XXXV. Of Lime. 


— „ 


Its various Materials, and the Manner of making it. 


1 employing Lime in Huſbandry, has been one of the 
great Articles of modern Improvement in that Science; 
and it is now ſo well underſtood, that there is Reaſon to believe, 
the Uſe of it will ſoon be univerſal. As there is a great deal of 
Difference between one Kind of Lime and another ; and many 
Niceties to be obſerv'd in the Uſe of it, nothing can be more 


needful than a regular Account of its Nature and Effects. 


Lime is one of thoſe Things that are able to do great Good; 
and in Conſequence it is capable alſo of doing a great deal of 
Harm in the Hands of the unſkilful. It would be well that 
every Farmer in ENGLAND were acquainted with the Virtue 
of Lime; but it is neceſſary at the ſame Time that he perfectly 
underſtand how it is to be uſed. 

In the firſt Place, Lime is of ſeveral Kinds; for it may be 
made from a great many different Materials ; and it partakes 
of their ſeveral Natures. 

Lime may be made of Lime-ſtone, Marble, Chalk, Sea 
Shells, and many other Things; but the two principal Kinds 
are thoſe made of Lime-ſtone and Chalk. Theſe Aker very 
much in their Nature; but we cannot ſay, properly, that ei- 
ther is beſt; for they ſeverally are fitteſt for different Kinds of 
Lands: the true Knowledge the Farmer ſhould have of theſe 
Kinds is, to what Purpoſe each is ſuited. 

I would advife every Huſbandman to burn his own Lime; 
and for that Purpoſe ſhall give him ſome very eaſy Rules for 
the Choice of his Materials, In ſome Places he may find both 
Limeſtone and Chalk upon his Ground ; he ſhould then make 
both Kinds; but if only one Sort of Materials can be had, he 
muſt make amends for that Defe&, by a more careful Study 
of the Way to uſe it. os | ON 
Chalk every oneknows at Sight; of this I ſhall only fay, tht 


* 


the hardeſt makes the beſt Lime; and this is for the Farmer's 
Advantage; for the ſoft marly Chalk is fit for his Uſe in its 
natural Condition, and the harder he can make fit by this 
Practice of burning it. | 
Lime: ſtone is much more common than the Farmer may 
imagine. It is of various Colours, and Degrees of Hardneſs; 
but inſtead of referring him to the Skilful for chuſing it for 
him, I ſhall give him one eaſy Method of doing this for himſelf. 
Let him take a ſmall Bottle of Aqua Fortis with him when 
he goes over his Land to look after Lime-ſtone, and let him 
pour a little of it upon every Stone that looks fit for the Pur- 
poſe ; it will hiſs and bubble up when it falls on Lime-ſtone ; 
but it will run off from all others like Water. This the Far- 
met may depend upon as an infallible Rule, that every Stone 
which makes Aqua Fortis bubble, is fit for Lime; and no 
Stone but what does, will ever make Lime freely, or fit for 
his Uſe. | | 
— Having thus found what Materials his Land affords for this 
excellent Manure, let him build his Kiln for preparing it. 
'This is beſt done in a ſquare Hole dug for that Purpoſe in the 
Ground, in ſome waſte Place that lies conveniently for the 
Materials. The Kiln is to be in Shape like a Funnel, wide at 
Top and narrower all the Way to the Bottom. It muſt be 
firmly built, and lin'd on the Infide with a Wall of Lime- 
ſtone. ard 
Toward the Bottom of this Kiln there is to be a Hole to let 
out the Aſhes of the Fuel; and above this there muſt be an 
Iron Grate on which to lay the firſt Parcel of the Materials. 
Some ſupply the Place of a Grate by an Arch-work of Stone, 
the ſame with the Lining of the Kiln, but the Grate is very 
much the beſt Method. Us 
| When the Kiln'is thus prepared, the Farmer is to get to- 
gether in two Parcels, his Materials for the Lime, whether 
that be Chalk or Stone, and his Fuel. ' 
This Fuel he may ſuit to his beſt Convenience, for almoſt 
any Thing that will burn will do. Coals or Wood ſerve equally 
well: or very good Lime may be made with Furze Buſhes, 
Peat, or Fern; which laſt, though fo light a Weed, burns 
with a ſurprizing Force. bel 
When al is ready, he is to begin by laying a Layer of the 
Stone or Chalk looſely upon che Grate, and over that a Layer of 
Fuel: thus he is to continue putting a Layer of one, and a Layer 
of another, till the Kiln is quite full, taking care that the up- 
permoſt Layer be of the Fuel, not of the Stone or Chalk. 
All being thus prepared, 7 is to be given to the Fuel 
0 4 at 
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at the Aſh-hole, and it is to be left to burn up, and the Lime 
1 will be made of itſelf, without farther Trouble. This is 
the general Method. | 

As to the Quantity of Fuel, a Hundred of three Foot Fag. 
gots will burn forty Buſhel of Chalk. If Sea-coal be uſed, 
ten Buſhel will ſtand for the Hundred of Faggots; and the 
Lime will be made in four and twenty Hours. 

Lime-ſtone, according to its Hardneſs, takes more Time, 
and a larger Quantity of Fuel ; but, in general, it anſwers 
very well to the Expence ; being, on moſt Occaſions, very 
much preferable to the Lime that is made of Chalk. 

As to the Quantity of the Lime, Chalk loſes about one 
third of its Bulk in burning; Stone loſes alſo in Proportion 
thirty Buſhels of Chalk make twenty of good Lime, and fo 
in Proportion, according to the Nature of the Stone. 
Where Chippings of Marble can be had, they make the 
fineſt and richeſt Lime for Manure in the World; but theſe 
can ſeldom be in the Farmer's Reach. | 

In DerBY$HIRE they throw out, among the Refuſe of 
the Lead Mines, a Kind of ſhining Stone, which they call 
Spar. It looks ſomewhat like Cryſtal, only not ſo clear, or 
like large Lumps of Bay Salt. It is whitiſh or browniſh, or 
of other Colours, and ſome of it that riſes in ſquare Lumps, 
is uſed for ornamenting of Grottos, This is an excellent 
Stone for the making of Lime. They burn it wherever it is 
to be had, and dreſs their barreneſt Lime-ſtone Lands with 
N it: they find one Buſhel of this Lime, as good as two of any 
1 other Kind whatſoever. . 
if | The ſofteſt Kind of Chalks, and ſome Sorts of Marle, 
may be alſo burnt to Lime with great Profit. As to the 
Marle, one Buſhel of it in Lime, is of equal Virtue with 
fi ve in the common Way: and in the Choice of what Kind 
þ to uſe, the Farmer muſt have Recourſe to his Aqua Fortis, 
1 ſome will ferment and riſe in Bubbles with it, and ſome will 
i not. That which ferments is fit for Lime, and the other is 
4 nt. ih ale | 
. Theſe ſoft Subſtances are beſt burnt with Fern, or other 
I 1 Firing, and eighteen Hours generally bring them to 
* Mme. f a 
A We will now ſuppoſe the Farmer in Poſſeſſion of his Lime; 
4 he is to conſider next in what Manner, and on what Sorts of 
5 Soils, he is to uſe it. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. Of the Manner of uſing Lime as a 


nures 


IME is not one of thoſe univerſal Manures, which do 

equally well on all Soils. Its EffeQts are very great, but 
they are limited. In general it does well on all light and dry 
Lands, but does not ſucceed on heavy and moiſt Grounds. 

All ſandy, Gravelly, and ſtony Grounds are improved in a 
ſurprizing Manner by Lime: but Clays get very little good 
by it. Many of the moſt barren Tradts of Lands in this 
Kingdom, are of the ſandy Kind; and Lime has been uſed 
with fuch Succeſs as an Improver on many of theſe, that it is 
ſurprizing it has not been try'd every where. 
 'Thereis no ſaying what Fortunes might be made by enclo- 
ſing heathy Grounds, and dreſſing them with Lime ; but 
Huſbandry is not yet an univerſal Science ; he who ſhall make 
it ſo will do more Service to his Country than all her Generals 
and Commanders, ſince the Time of her becoming a Nation. 

| Inſtances might be produced of Lands, at this Time, let- 
ting for the full Price. of the beſt in their Neighbourhood, 
which fourſcore Years ago would not bring half a Crown an 
Acre; and the Beginning of theſe Improvements has -been 
by Lime, which has alone rais'd Crops upon them at once, 
as good as thoſe on the moſt improved Fields. 

The common Cuſtom is to uſe Lime alone, but from what 
I have ſeen, I ſhall venture to affirm, that it takes greater 
Effects when mix'd with other Matters, This is a Way of 
uſing Lime that will turn greatly to the Farmer's Ad- 
vantage. | 

There have been thoſe who have ſent for Lime many 
Miles by Waggon Loads, and have found it anſwer very 
well: but in this there is. a double Diſadvantage ; not only 
the Price is greater, but the Lime is certainly the worſe. 
For when Lime is uſed alone, the beſt Way is to take it hot 
from the Kiln, in which Cafe the Land has all its Virtue. 
The Part which is loſt in keeping, is the beſt of all. This 
ſhould always be the Practice upon the moſt barren and deſpe- 
rate Lands; for others it does very well a little cool'd, and in 
Mixtures. | {54 | TY, 

The Way of uſing Lime alone, to the greateſt Advantage 
of all, is by laying it, in a proper Manner, on the Lands 
ſometime before it is intended to plow them up; and this I 
would adviſe to be done in the following Manner. 

Let the Lime be carried hot from the Kiln, in the * 
. | ti 
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tity of about an hundred and fifty Buſhels to an Acre. Let 
it be laid in ſmall Heaps, and each of theſe cover'd with 
Earth. In this Manner let it remain to receive the Dew; 
and Showers, till thoroughly ſlak'd: it will then eaſily mix 
with the Earth, and may be conveniently ſpread and plowed 
in. 
This, though it appeara Way of uſing the Lime alone, 
really has the Advantage of a Mixture, which incorporates 
better with the Ground, than it ever would do alone. But 
in the plaineſt Way of uſmg it ſingly, it does more than any 
other Manure whatſoever. F 

Stone Lime, ſprinkled over a bare Piece of poor, ſandy, 
barren Ground, and left to ſlake, will render it fruitful with- 
out any farther Care or Trouble, nothing need be done but 
the common Plowings and Sowing, and there will be a Crop; 
but not ſo large as if the ſame Lime had been uſed with better 
Management. 8 n 15 

Stone Lime is the beſt for Gravels and ſtony Soils : Chalk 
Lime does better on the looſe barren Waſtes, where there is 
only Sand and a poor Earth. And on light Sofls that have 
ſome Heart, or ſome good Mould among them, the beft 
Kind of all, is that made by a flight burning of the ſofteſt 
Chalk, or of the chalkey Marles before deſcribed; or that 
light Kind of Lime which they make in ſome Places, of 
broken Chalk wetted and moulded like Bricks. | 

This is what Experienceſhews of the ſuiting the different 
Limes to different Soik ; and the Farmer ſhould attend care- 
fully to it; for by obſervinꝑ it he may reap at ſeaſt double 
the Advantage that he could from a random and inconfiderate 


Uſe of this Manure. 


Nature, in this Reſpect, is kind to the Farmer, as in ma- 
ny others, if he will but lay hold of the Advantages ſhe of- 
fers. Where there is a ſtotry Soil that requires Stone Lime 
for its Improvement, he will commonly find Lime Stone for 

Ino came to ſpeak of the ſeveral Mixtures that may be 
made with Lime, for the ufing it to moſt Advantage, and 
theſe are three; 1, Dung; 2. Mould or Mud; and 3. Aſhes. | 


Of all cheſe Trials have been made, and the Sucoeſs that has 


followed, ſhould encaurage the prudent and ſpirited Huſband- 
man toimitate them. © © 3. 
For a very barren ſandy Soil, although Lime alone will an- 
Twer well, 8 ſhews the very beſt Manvre 8 © 
Compoſt of Lime and Cow Dung. The Cow Dung tho! 
be double the Quantity of the Lime: it muſt be mix d 2 


* 
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it hot from the Kiln, and then laid up in Heaps, cover'd with 
a thin Cruſt of the Soil par'd from the Surface. Let this be 
done a Year before the Ground is broken up. But as ſoon as 
the Rains and Dews have thoroughly ſlack'd the Lime, let the 
Heaps be broken, and after mixing thoroughly the Lime, 
Dung, and Earth, let the whole be ſpread as even as poſſibly 
over the Land. The Produce upon plowing at a proper Sea- 
ſon will be very great, and the Ground will have a more 
laſting Benefit, than it would have received from Lime alone. 

Some have mixed Horſe Dung with Lime, and dreſs'd their 
light Soils with it; and it has ſucceeded very well, but Expe- 
rience ſhews Cow Dung is better. 

For a dry gravelly Soil that is lean or hungry, the beſt 
Way of uſing Lime, is, mix'd with fine black Mould or 
River Mud. X 

If Mould be uſed, there ſhould be four Times the Quanti- 
ty of the Lime, if it be Mud three Times as much is ſuffici- 
ent : but let the Farmer always obſerve, that if he uſe Mud 
it muſt not be freſh from the River, for that would flack the 
Lime too ſuddenly ; but ſuch as has lain ſpread out, till it is 
crack'd on the Surface, and tolerably dry. Either Mixture 
1s excellent, giving a laſting Heart to ſuch Land, as well as 
the Warmth and Spirit for the preſent Crop. 

For a moſſy Ground, the beſt Way of uſing it is with A- 
ſhes ; and no Aſhes are ſo good for this Purpoſe, as thoſe of 
the Land itfelf. The beſt Way of doing it is thus. | 

If the Land be very ſedgy, as ſuch Ground often is, ſet 
Fire to the dry Stuff on the Surface, and let it take its own 
Time to burn. This will often burn away two or three In- 
ches of the Soil, ſometimes a great deal more, leaving the 
Aſhes ſpread very evenly and well. 'The Lime is then to be 
1 over theſe Aſhes, about an Hundred Buſhels to the 

re, and all plowed in. | 

If the Surface will not burn, the Turf muſt be pared off, 
as will be directed hereafter, under the Head of BurxnBar 
_ TING; and the Aſhes, after the Turf has been burnt, are to 
be mix'd with Lime, and plowed in as before. In either 
Cafe the Mixture of the Lime and Aſhes takes an Effect much, 

eater than either could have done alone ; and the worſt 

ind of moſſy Land will be thus improved, to ſuch a De- 

gree, that a firſt Crop ſhall pay all the Expence of Dreſſing 

3 * Of this there are indiſputable Inſtances upon 
1d. 5 | 

Wich reſpe& to the Time which the Benefit ariſing from 
Lime laſts, there is great Difference from the Nature of 1 

Ity 


applied in, as well as the ſeveral great Improvements produced 
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Soil, of the Lime itſelf, and from the Manner of uſing it, 
One great Complaint is, that Lime is expenſive, and that it; 
Good is not laſting : but this may be remedied both Ways, 
by due Care and Management, added to a Knowledge of the 
Buſineſs, 

In the firſt Place, a great deal of the Expence of Lime 
may be ſaved, as the Farmer is now taught to find the Mate- 
rials, and burn it for himſelf; and in the next, the Benefit 
ariſing to Lands from its Uſe, may be made much more 
laſting, by the proper Mixtures and Management; and by a 
proper Care of the Land itſelf. | 

The worſt managed dreſſing with Lime of the weakeſt 
Kind, ſuch as that made from ſoft Chalk, will have the fame 
laſting as Dung, that is, it will enrich the Land for three 
Years. Good Stone Lime well made, and well laid in, will 
very well laſt Five Years. With Horſe Dung its Virtue will 
hardly hold out quite ſo long; but with Cow Dung it will af- 
ford two good Crops more. But then it muſt be allowed, 
that the firſt Crops from Horſe Dung and Lime will be 
richer. 

Lime, with Aſhes made by burning the Land, laſts but 
three Years in its full Effect: but then the Land is not left ſo 
impoveriſhed, as it is where the Burnbaiting has been practiſed 
on it alone. 

The Dreſſings of Lime and Mould, are the moſt durable 
of all: and with a little Refreſhment of the Land, at Times, 
will laſt ten or twelve Years. 


This is what Experience confirms, and the Farmer ſhould 
regard it accordingly. 


Additions to the Article of Lime, from a Correſpondent ; con- 
taining an Account of making and uſing it in STAFFORD- 
SHIRE and DERBYSHIRE. 1 
There are ſuch great Improvements made by Lime of late 

Years, and ſuch prodigious Quantities now burnt, in compa- 

riſon of what was within the Memory of many now living, 

that it may deſervedly be called, A general Improvement; 
and perhaps, if all Things be duly conſider'd, it will be 
found the moſt uſeful artificial Improvement in the whole 

Kingdom; and conſequently deſerves to be conſider'd in 2 

very particular Manner, from the Method of getting it in 

the Stone Pit, to the Manner of burning it into Lime, and 
ſo carried on through the various Ways it may be uſefully 


by 
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by it when properly applied, to almoſt all Sorts of Corn Land, 
and Graſs 8 both natural and artificial. 

But before I enter into theſe Particulars, it may be proper 
to obſerve, that Lime-ſtone Ground, is generally of a ſweet 
and rich Nature, and the Waters which run from it, very 
much improve the Lands they flow over; whereas thoſe 
Waters which come from barren Heaths, and ſeveral other 
Sorts of hard Land, are frequently prejudicial, and do great 
Damage to the Grounds they flow over. 

The Richneſs of the Dove Bank Lands in STAFFoRD- 
SHIRE, Which have been eſteem'd equal to any in EN LAN U 
for feeding, is certainly owing to the Waters running from 
the Lime-ſtone Hills, and the Sheep Dung they carry along 
with them; ſo that they who have proper Opportunities of 
turning Lime- ſtone Water over their Grounds, may know 
how to apply it for their particular Benefit; and alſo to avoid 
ſuch Waters as are prejudicial. And the Waſh of plowed 
Fields and rich Meadows are alſo frequently very advantageous, 
where they can be properly applied, as well as the Waſh of 
Rivers paſſing near great Towns. 

And indeed Lime-ſtone itſelf which has not been burnt, 
will alter Ground for the better, as is evident from ſeveral 
Places on the Moors, where Loads of Lime-ſtone having 
been ſhot down, and lain there ſome Time, it has quite al- 
ter'd the ſame from a coarſe ſour Graſs, to that of a kind 
{ſweet Sort. 

There are two Sorts of Lime-ſtone commonly to be met 
with, one a beddy Sort lying almoſt in Courſes, and in ſome 
Places almoſt as even as Bricks, which is generally got pretty 
eaſily, eſpecially if Beds of Earth lie mixed with it; of which 
a Man will then get a great Quantity in a Day, ten or a dozen 
Tons or more; and this Sort is commonly of a yellowiſh Caſt, 
and in general makes the whiteſt Lime; and a ſolid ſquare 
Yard is commonly computed a Ton. 

The other Sort is uſually of a more rocky Nature, and 
much harder to be got; ſo that we are often forc'd to blaſt it 
with Gun Powder; and if the Rock be very firm, it is ſcarce 
to be thought what large Pieces of the Stone will ſometimes 
be blown into the Air, and how a little Powder in an Augre- 
hole, at about ten or twelve Inches deep, cover'd with Sand, 
will pierce the molt ſolid Rock, ſhake it, and open the Joints 
ſo that it may be got by Wedges: but if the Rock be jointy, 
the Blaſts will generally have little Effect, as the Powder then 
finds a Paſſage through the Joint. 2 

Stone of this Sort is in Reality the ſame as Peak n, 
an 
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and where it will bear poliſhing, is got and uſed for that Pur. 
poſe, and very large Pieces are met with in ſome Places pro- 
er for it. | 
"This Stone is commonly of a blueiſh Caſt, and ſpecifically 
heavier Foot for Foot than the other Sort, and conſequently 
muſt turn out more Lime when burnt, and is generally 
eſteemed ſtronger for Land than the other, though the former 
is whiter : for which Reaſon I uſed to ſend for the former for 
the laſt waſhing a Room. And here I cannot but obſerve, 
That I never knew or heard that any Workmen, though em- 
loy'd for Numbers of Years, and almoſt conſtantly both 
ay and Night, engaged in the Smell and Smoak of a Lime 
Kiln, were ever any way prejudiced in their Health by it, 
tho? it is Death to all Vermin about them; and we have fre- 
quently Inftances of Perſons loſing the Uſe of their Limbs, 
or their Lives, by going too ſoon into green Houſes, or 
Rooms new ſhot with Lime, before the Mortar made of this 
Lime and Sand, has been very well aired, and long ſeaſoned. 
In this laſt mentioned Stone are found that infinite Variety 
of ſeeming Shells and Bones, which are viſible in the Peak 
Marble; and, to give any tolerable Account of which, has 
ſo much perplexed the Philoſophers. 
have ſeveral, and have feen Numbers of ſeeming whole 
petrified Cockles, Oyſters, and Bones of Fiſh ; and have one 
which ts in Appearance the petrified round Back Bone of a 
Fiſh, with fine riſing ſharp Edges, at equal Diſtances, not 
half an Inch Diameter; the whole of about three Inches 
long, faft at each End in the Piece of the Lime-ftone it is in. 
There are two Sorts of Sale Lime Kilns uſed in different 
Parts of STAFFORDSHIRE and DERBYSHIRE ; one of which 
they fill, and cloſe, or ſhut up, burn it, and let it cool ; and 
then draw it all out, the Days being appointed for the Farmers 
to fetch it. "Theſe Kilns generally hold thirty or forty Quar- 


ters of Lime, being ſix or eight Waggon Loads; ſo that 


Mr. Exits mutt be mifinformed about a Load being a Kiln of 
Lime near DERBY. t/a, 
And indeed every new lighting a Kiln occaſions ſuch Loſs 
and Expence, conſidering the Quantity of Lime burnt in 
one, that few like it; for which Reafon thoſe called running 
Kilns, commonly kept in from the Time they are lighted, 
as long as they have , and often from Ar Rix ta Oc- 
TOBRKR, are generally choſe for Sale Kilns; and alfo by thoſe 
who barn for their own private Uſe. TE HAR 
The publick running Sale Kilns are generally about ſeven 


Yards deep, and contrived either at the Side of 2 Hul, by 
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by ſinking the Ground, ſo that the Workmen may have 
Room at the Bottom under the Cover of the Kiln to draw 
out the Lime, and alſo Conveniency to lay ſome by, and to 
ſet ſome: Loads ready for Cuſtomers, and the Top of it to 
be readily come at, to bring the Stone and Coals to burn 
it with, and to have Room to break the Stone, and fill the 
The Bottom ſhould be laid with a good Stone dipping to- 
ward the Mouth it is drawn at; and at about two Feet high, 
there is a Stone runs croſs the Kiln, called a Horſe, for the 
Lime to fall down on each Side of it, and to prevent the Lime 
falling down altogether ; which Stone ought to be ſuch as will 
bear the Fire, ſince if it break, the whole muſt ſometimes be 
drawn out again not well burnt: and the Stone facing the 
inner Part ſhould alſo be of the {ame Nature, eſpecially to- 
ward the Bottom. Sometimes indeed Lime-ſtones are uſed 
alſo for the Infide near the Top, and will laſt a Year, and 
may be eafily repaired the following Spring. 
The Kiln, here, widens gradually from the Bottom to 
nine or ten Feet high, to about nine Feet wide, for about 
two thirds of the Height, and then is drawn in again gradually 
to about ſix Feet wide, which makes it burn better, ſave 
Coal, and is eaſier cloſed up at the Night till Morning; ſo that 
the Fire gets not up too ſoon and waſtes, when the Stone is 
commonly heaped up high like a Pyramid. | 
At firſt lighting it, towards the — they uſe Wood ot 
Gorſe (Furze) then half Coal and half Stone, and encreaſe 
the Quantity of Stone gradually, till they ſet on twen 
Scuttle full of Coals'to ſixty of Stone, which is called a Bed, 
which Stone is about a Ton; and when the Kiln is warm and 
goes well, one Horſe Load of Sleek, or Coals, will burn two 
and an half, three, and fometimes, in good Weather, more 
Loads of Lime; and a Kiln will draw ſeventy or eighty Sale 
Horſe Loads a Day, which are generally about three Buſhels, 
even by the Wood, to the Load, or two and an half full up- 
heap'd Meaſure : two Buſhels which I burnt, of full Meaſure, 
was fourteen Stone Weight, and few Sale Carriers will carry 
more. What is called a Buſhel in the South, is called a Strike 
in thoſe Counties. nien 10 OD 46 Of i 
The Coals, or Sleek,” they burn Lime with, are uſually 
an ordinary Sort of Coal, ſubje& to ſmell and ſmoak very. 
much, and conſequently are little burnt in better Families ; 
the Price of them s about Two-pence per Load, and the Ex- 
— of Carriage, according to the Diſtance from the Lame 
a, generally about a Penny a Mila in STAFFOR&DSRIRE- 
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Theſe running Kilns burn Lime much cheaper, and full a 
well as thoſe that are only once filled, burnt, and let out a- 
gain; and have not ſo much Waſte in Proportion; and, I 
think, few ſeem to have any juſt Notion of Lime burning, 
which makes me ſay ſo much on this Subject. 

A running Sale Kiln employs four Men; one to get the 
Stone, one to wheel it to the Kiln, and the other to draw the 
Lime, fill the Bags, and help to load Horſes, and ſet on 
Beds of Stone and Coals above, in Proportion to what is 
drawn below. | 

The Wheeler has but common Labourer's Wages, the 
Stone-getter, according to the Nature of the Stone, but the 
two. Burners, who ſeldom leave the Kiln, expe&, one Way 
or other, near double Labourer's Wages, or more, eſpecial] 
as they ſhould be experienced; and are generally tied to it 
from ApRIL or May, till OcrogER, according to the Sea- 


ſon and Cuſtom. So that any Perſon may pretty near com- 


pute the general Expence of burning of Lime, great Part of 
which depends on the Nearneſs and Cheapneſs of Coals and 
Lime-ſtone. | 

The building my private Kiln coſt me about three Pounds, 
and it would draw fifty, or near ſixty Quarters per Week of 
up-heaped Meaſure; and with very little Repairing has laſted, 
occaſionally, above thirty Years; and I had the Stone got 
and bedded, and gave a Man and his Boy One Shilling and 


Sixpence for each ten Quarters they burnt and delivered, but 


generally let him have ſome farther Advantages. 

The Curious will excuſe my mentioning an Obſervation, 
made by ſeveral Lime-burners; that all the Art they have, 
about Mar they cannot keep the Lime from falling to Pow- 
der, though they can, for a conſiderable Time, at all other 
Seaſons; and ſome of them think the Return of the Heat 
and Spring has an Influence upon the Stone, as well as upon 
Plants and Animals. | 

There is one thing relating to Lime, it may be proper to 
caution thoſe concerned with it, to be careful about; which 


is, that they be very cautious how they lay it in Buildings, or 


near Wood, or any thing combuſtible, ſince it is very ſubject, 


on Wet coming to it, or even ſometimes with the Moiſture of 


the Air or Earth, to fire any thing near it. And on very wet 
Days Lime has ſometimes fired the Sacks on the Horſes Back, 
and the Carriages it is taken in from the Kiln. 


The common Price at the Sale Kilns, near Bux rox in 


DxxBY$SHIkx, and at Caron GRANGE in STAFFORD” 


SHIRE, is about Five Shillings and Six-pence the Sale * | 
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per Score, and Four-pence per Load to Farmers, who gene- 
rally carry three up-heaped Buſhels, there called Strikes: 
and from thoſe two Places, I apprehend, there are tull a 
thouſand Loads a Day carried round the Country, beſides 
what private Perſons burn for their own Uſe. 

Some of the preſent Lime Burners, at the publick Sale 
Kilns, now make uſe of Waggons, like thoſe uſed to run on 
wooden Frames, at the Coal Pits in SHRoP$HIRE, and at 
NEwCcASTLE ; which, going on low wooden Wheels, and 
on a Frame of Wood, are eaſily loaded, and drawn from 
one Place to another; and, when placed over the Boat, 
forty Hundred of Coals are unloaded into the Boat in an In- 
ſtant, by opening a 'Trap Door at the Bottom of the Waggon, 
and the Coals drop down. And the Lime Burners load Wag- 
ons like thoſe with Stone, broken to the proper Size at the 

tone Pit, and then draw the Waggon over the Kiln, on a 
Frame, and then unload it into it by the Trap Door; which 
ſaves all the uſual filling of Wiſkets, and then throwing them 
into the Kiln one by one. And by this Method two Men al- 
moſt do the Work of four, to tlie great weekly Advantage of 
the Owners. 

There is one Thing I have frequently obſerved, that old 
Stone 15 neither ſo eaſily burnt, or makes ſuch kind Lime as 
that which is new got, and even lying a few Days when got, 
expoſed to the Air and Weather, 1s to its Diſadvantage in the 
burning it into Lime, as well as the out Part of the Lime- 
{tone Rock, which has beert long expoſed to the Wind and 
Weather. And the ſame has been commonly obſerved of ſe- 
veral Sorts of Free- ſtone, that they are much ſofter and ea- 
ſier worked when new got, than when they have been expoſed 
to, and hardened by, the Air, Sun, and Weather. 
here is ſome Art and Care neceſſary in breaking the Stone 
in proper Sizes for the Kiln, and the great Hammers are 
made with Faces ſuitable to that Purpoſe ; for a large flat 
Stone will be burnt well, when a round lumpiſh one will not, 
though of much leſs Size. And the throwing in much ſmall 
Stone is ſubje& to choak the Fire, nor is it choſe but when 

they lay ſome round the Edges, to prevent the Fire burning 
too furiouſly there. | | 

Before I enter into the general or particular Uſes of Lime, 
there are two or three Things which, from my own and 
other People's Experience, I would particularly recommend 
to the Reader. | ; h 
The firſt of which is, to Lime the Ground (I ſpeak chiefly 
here of Graſs Ground) as ſoon in the Year as conveniently 
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may be; for I am ſatisfied that Lime laid on Ground before 
MipsUMMER, is much more beneficial to it, than what is laid 
on ſome Time after. And the later it is laid on in the Year, it 
muſt conſequently be proportionably the worſe for it ; though 
the Lime Burners will tell you it is equally good then. 

But as to laying it on ploughed Land, the Courſe of Til- 
lage muſt be obſerved; and as to Compoſitions, or Mixtures 
of Lime and Dung, and Soil, &c. the Seafon of the Year is 
not ſo much to be regarded. | 

But in all theſe Gaſes I would advife, not to let it lie and 
mortar (as they call it) before it is uſed, which is a great Miſ- 
take, and very prejudicial, though I have known ſome old 
Farmers practiſe it; but by all Means ſpread your Lime while 
it is in the Flour, when it is laid on Graſs Ground. 

And I think it not adviſeable to lay Lime on when there is 
much Graſs on the Ground, which certainly muſt prevent 
its having ſo good an Effect on the Ground, as it will when 
the Ground is barer; nor will a Farmer be ſurprized to find, 
that his Cattle will not touch the new limed Ground, until 
ſome Rain has fallen to waſh the Lime a little in. After 
which they will eat of it, and prefer the Graſs of the limed 
Ground to any Quantity of Graſs of the unlimed Part of the 
ſame Field; but in a long dry Time it would not be prudent 
to Lime a Paſture all at once, for the Reaſon above. 

'The moſt learned and judicious Perſons will not pretend to 
aſſign Caufes.—“ I confeſs (ſays an ingenious Gentleman) 
« that I am ignorant of the Cauſe of this great Power (of 
« Lime) whoſe Effects are aſtoniſhing, as much as I am of 
« Flaſticity or Attraction; though perhaps it is nothing but a 
Modification of thoſe two conjoined, acting on, and ex- 
4 citing the Fluid of Fire, which pervades, and is contained 
« in every thing.” But however unknown the Cauſe may 
be, or whatever Diſputes there may have been amongſt the 
Learned, to what Sort of Land it is properly applicable, and 
to which not; yet all agree, That, 

Lime is an excellent Manure, rightly and difcreetly ap- 
plied, though they differ as to its operative Effects, and the 
Manner of applying it. 
But what Ham at preſent concern'd in, is not now to explain 
the Nature of Lime, or its ſurprizing Effects, and the 
Manner of its working; but only. to ſhew how beſt to pre- 
ſerve that Power, and apply it belt to the Ends deſigned, that 
is, the Farmer's Benefit; and not let its Virtue be loſt, or 
waſted to no Purpoſe ; which will explain, and in ſome Mea- 
ſure, juſtify the Directions above given. . 

Now it ſees very evident, that alt the Benefit of Lime 
| | mu 
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muſt ariſe from ſomething in the Nature of the Stone itſelf, 
or elſe from the Heat communicated to it in the Lime-Kiln, 
or from both, and the Effects they produce in the Earth. 
And therefore the ſooner it is applied the greater Effect it muſt 
have; for it is very evident, that it loſes of its Heat and Vir- 
tue by lying expoſed to the Air, and that if wet gets to it, it 
muſt cool the Heat of it, and will make it (as they call it) 
clotter in Lumps, which muſt not only weaken the Force of 
the Fire within it, but alſo prevent the fine Particles of it o- 

rating, as they would otherwiſe do; and will prevent, or at 
jeaſt leſſen, that Fermentation which is generally thought ta 
produce that uſeful Vegetation occaſioned by Lime. 

And certainly if Lime is laid on the Ground early, and 
when it is bare, whilſt fair warm Weather may reaſonably be 
expected, and ſpread whilſt it is the Flour, it will then enter 
the Pores of the Earth, and produce the defired Effect there 
much better than when Rains fall, or cold froſty Nights leſſen 
its Goodneſs, or when much Graſs, or the Dews commonly 
on it cool the Lime, or abſorb the fine Particles of it, or at. 
leaſt prevent its eaſy entering into the Ground, @*' 

It was before mention'd, that the moſt judicious in their 
niceſt Enquiries, do not pretend to aſſign Cauſes ; that being 
in Truth out of the Reach of human Underſtanding, how- 
ever vain and preſumptuous ſeveral are in their Pretences ta 
explain every Thing. X 


Dr. WaLLts, Mr. DERHAM, and Mr. HALLER, freely 


confeſs it in their moſt curious 'Freatiſes on Philoſophical Sub- 
jets; and Mr. HALLE in his Treatiſe, Of the Effects of 


Gravity, mentions ſeveral pretended Explanations of it, and. 


lays, * This is ſo far from explaining the Modus, that it is 
* little more than to tell us in other Terms, that heavy Bo- 
« dies deſcend becauſe they deſcend.” And after anſwering 
their Arguments, then adds, „Though the efficient Cauſe 
of Gravity be ſo obſcure, yet the final Cauſe is clear e- 
« nough; for it is by this ſingle Principle, that the Earth and 
all the celeſtial Bodies are kept from Diſſolution, which in- 
finite Wiſdom ordain'd for their Preſervation.” * 

The learned Dr. Fx EIN D, after many Conſiderations on 
this Subject, is at laſt for reſolving this, as well as other 
Things of this Kind, into the Will of God; and adds, 
It appears therefore that the true Method in which Philo- 
** lophers muſt proceed in their Inveſtigation of real Science, is 

* Firſt, They muſt ſearch out the Natures and Forces of 
Bodies by a Multitude of Experiments; then neglecting 
to enquire into the Cauſes from whence they proceed, 
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<« they ſhould purſue and explain the Phænomena that reſult 
& from the innate Virtue of every one.” 

To apply what is before mention'd to the not being able to 
aſſign the Cauſes of Things, to this our preſent Subject of 
Lime; it appears hence very plain, that it would be of nu 
Uſe to pretend to explain the real Nature of Lime, or the 
Manner how it operates on Bodies in reſpect to altering their 
Natures, or improving their Vegetation. 

That it does ſo in numerous Inſtances is evident beyond 
Diſpute; and from the many Experiments already made, 
we may naturally conclude, tbat the ſame Cauſes will gene- 


rally produce the ſame Effects, and conſequently we may 


juſtly apply it in the ſame Manner, and thereby reaſonably 
hope to obtain the ſame profitable End. 

And thus by duly conſidering the Strength of our Lime, 
the Nature of the ſeveral Soils, the different Graſs Grounds, 
the various Plow Grounds, the very different artificial Graſſes, 
Plants and Herbs, to which we may, or intend to apply 
Lime; we may learn to proportion it to them reſpectiveh in 
ſuch Manner, and in thoſe ſuitable Seaſons, as may beſt tend 
to their ſeveral Improvements to our great Advantage, and 
alſo thereby learn to avoid every Thing prejudicial or fatal, 
which the over-liming of Lands, or liming them improperly, 
might occaſion. 

To give an Inſtance from Mr. Er.11s, as to the Strengtli 
of Lime. He concludes that Lime agrees beſt of all with 
the cold wet Clays, becauſe his Neighbour with the limy 
Rubbiſh of his Kiln, dreſſes his high Clay Grounds that au- 
nually return him vaſt Crops. + | 

Now if I underſtand Mr. ELILIs right, what he calls limy 
Rubbiſh at the Sale Kilns, is called Lime Aſſe, and is of ſo 
little Value, that Mountains of it are thrown by, it not be- 
ing thought worth the Carriage to any Diſtance, as being a 
Mixture of ſmall Lime, Refuſe of the Coals, and accidental 
Rubbiſh ; and a Cart Load of it is not thought of equal 
Value for the Ground as one Horſe Load of good Lime; 
5 accordingly it is laid as thick on the Ground as common 

ung. | 

So that this limy Rubbiſh partaking much of the Nature 
of Aſhes, can be no good Argument for Lime being beſt for 
cold wet Clays, which it certainly is not; though this Rub- 
biſh might improve his Neighbours wet Ground, and ſuch 
will be of Service to Land of this Sort when laid on in great 
Quantities; and if Chalk was burnt by Mr. ELLIs's _ 

A | our, 
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bour, it will be ſtronger againſt Mr. ELIIs, as that is not 
equal to Lime-ſtone in Strength and Goodnets, 

Again, Lime is found very beneficial to dry Lime-ſtone 
Ground, where there is a tolerable Depth of Earth, but 
ſhould you lay a great Quantity of it where the Soil is very 
ſhallow, you would not only loſe the Expence of the Lime, 
but prejudice the Ground-that it is laid on. | 

No experienced Farmer would expect any uſeful Produce 
from Lime laid on an entire Clay, or on an Heap of bare dry 
Sand, without what we call Earth or Loam, or fome mix'd 
Soil over it: and there are ſome Lands very near ſuch bare 
Clay and Sand, to be met with in ſeveral Places, and to lay 
Lime directly on either of them, would certainly be both 
Labour and Expence in vain. | 

Too large a Quantity of Lime alſo will be hurtful, and this 
is the Caſe in all Manures whatſoever, both natural and arti- 
ficial. For if you lay on too great a Quantity of any of them, 
inſtead of improving your Land, you will certainly ſpoil the 
preſent Produce of it, and ſometimes for Years; till different 
Huſbandry, or the repeated Operation of the Sun, Air, and 
Weather, have brought the Land again to a proper 'Tem- 
e fit for the Growth of the Vegetables expected 

rom it. 

Inſtances of great Faults of this Kind in Dungs are not 
very common, and where they are committed, the Land will 
generally ſoon recover of itſelt. | 

But there are other Inſtances in Marle, and particularly of 
Salt Water, frequently to be met with ; where, if too much 
of the former be laid on, or too much of the latter lie long 
on, or come too frequently over the Ground, ſuch Land will 
not be of any tolerable Goodneſs for many Years; and in 
!ome of theſe Inſtances never, until the Cauſe he removed, 
or a Remedy applied. 

'There have been ſeveral Inſtances of over-marling Land 
in CHESHIRE, by which the Ground has been quite ſpoiled 

for many Years; which yet after the Sun, Air, &c. have re- 
duced it to a proper Temperament, has been very fruitful for 
many Years after. | 

And as to ſuch-like Effects of Salt, though that is certainly 
2 wonderful advantageous Improvement, when Properly ap- 
plied ; yet there are numerous Inſtances where the Sale Wa- 
ter accidentally lying too long on, has ſpoiled the Ground for 
a Year or two, which nevertheleſs were very fruitful for 
many Years after. | 

This was the Caſe of ſeveral Mead ws of à near Re- 
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lation of mine after the great Storm, as well as of ſeveral 
others. 

But what will make this Matter evident beyond all manner 
of Diſpute is, the Caſe of the Marfhes and Lands near the 
Sea, which if conſtantly overflowed every Time, produce 
very little of any Kind of Value; and the Lands adjoining 
to the Sea, if too often overflowed (by the Banks being let 
down) by high Tides. The prejudicial Effects are very viſible, 
for a Stranger may ſee by the Sort of Graſs how far the Sea 
Water uſually or accidentally comes too oft. 

But when theſe Lands are well banked againſt the Tides, 
thoſe Meadows ſoon come to be good, and thoſe very Sea 
Marſhes gradually improve without any manner of Additions, 
or Huſbandry, to very good Paſture Grounds. 

The ſame Effects muſt be naturally expected, and are ac- 
cordingly found where Land 1s over limed; which recovers 
not, as obſerved by theſe Gentlemen, till tendered and al- 
tered by the Application of Things of a different Nature, or 
it be mellowed by Time. 

And is not this the Caſe of every one of the different Im- 
provements above mentioned in general; and alſo in a Thou- 
ſand other Inſtances in particular; in which if too much of 
one Sort of Manure or Improvement for one Sort of Tree or 
Vegetable be applied, it hinders its Growth, and perhaps 
proves fatal : when this very ſame Quantity of Manure would 
encreaſe the Growth and Goodneſs of other particular Trees 
and Vegetables, after a very ſurprizing and wonderful Manner. 

On all Ground where any one would offer to lay Lime, 
there 1s a Coat of Earth or Loam Soil, though ſometimes 
very thin, noteven an Inch and an half, and in others toa very 
great Depth; in both which Lime will be uſeful, if applied 
Teaſonably and in proper Quantities, according to the Depth, 
the Tenderneſs, or ſtiff Nature of the Soil; and it is the pro- 
per proportioning the one to the other, in which the Art of 
making Lime, and indeed of all other Manures, beneficial 
conſiſts. | 

In ſeveral Parts of the Moor Lands in Sr AFTORDSHIRT, 
where the Ground is generally moiſt, and the Soil of a tender 
Sort, and often very ſhallow (much of it having been pared 
off for firing) yet even here, Lime ſpread on the Surface, 
without any further Care, ſweetens the Ground (and what 
they call there breaks it) generally in two or three Years, and 
produces a ſweet Kind of Graſs. This will continue good as 
other Lands, unleſs impoveriſhed by too much ploughing, 
or carrying off the Produce, by which any Land may be 

N Ss prejudiced ; 
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prejudiced ; but here, if you plough into the Clay, you ſpoil 
the Land. 

I have limed Land of this Sort from four to nine Inches 
deep of this Soil, laying on forty Buſhels, up-heaped, on an 
Acre; ſome of which brake and paſtured pretty well in two 
or three Years, whiiſt other Parts of it were ſix or ſeven 
Years before it anſwered well ; after which I plowed it up, 
and had very good Turnips, where I ſowed ſome, and good 
Crops of Oats on other Parts. And it will now paſture very 
well, and mow too after, provided it be not plowed above 
two or three Years, and it would be well then to give it a 
little Muck. 

In moiſt Lands of this Sort the Lime is ſubject to ſink deep 
where the Soil is ſo; for which Reaſon it is oft convenient to 
plow it before it be gone too far, and the Benefit of it in ſome 
Meaſure, loit out of the Reach of the Corn and Graſs grow- 
ing on it. 

In the PEAK of DERBYSHIRE a great Quantity of Lime- 
ſtone Ground, with a coarſe Turf, has been improved with 
only liming it, and then letting it lie for Paſture Ground with- 
out any further Trouble or Concern about it, and it anſwers 
very well. Some Perſons have got good Eſtates by taking long 
Leaſes of Parcels of Commons, when divided, and then lim- 
ing and ſetting them out again. . 

And here it may not be unuſeful to mention what happen- 
ed to one of my Tenants, who was a very good Houſewife, 
yet found her Cheeſe bad, though made as uſual; the Lear 
after the Ground was limed, which had ſo enriched the Milk, 
that it was neceſſary to break the Curd a great deal ſmaller 
than ſhe uſually had done, to make her Cheeſe then good z 
"_ ſhe thenceforward obſerved, and made exceeding good 

heeſe. | 
Theſe Inſtances confirm what was before mentioned, that 
Lime ſweetens Land, not ſours it, as Mr. SwirzEx men- 
tions; nor is it to be taken as one of its good Qualities, to aba 
ſorb the Wet, as Mr. ELLIs is pleaſed to imagine. 

But the great Art in relation to Lime, and indeed to all o- 
ther Improvements, is, how to proportion the Sorts and 
Quantity of the Manure to the different Soils, and to the 
Nature of the 'Things defired to be produced ; which as to 
Lime, may be pretty eaſily collected in common Caſes, from 
what is before mentioned; and in any uncommon Caſe, may 
be readily brought to a Certainty, by a few Trials on ſmall 
Quantities of Land; and in moſt Caſes, eſpecially in good 
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Land, with ſhallow Soil, it is better to repeat, than to lay 
great Quantities of Lime on at one Time. _ 


CHAP. XXXVII Of Sov. 


E come now to the Conſideration of another of the 
artificial Manures, which is alſo the Product of Fire; 
nor are theſe two all that the Huſbandman owes to the ſame 
Principle : Aſhes of various Kinds come in a natural Way, 
from the Effect of Fire upon our common Fuel, at the ſame 
Time that the Soot 1s formed : and they likewiſe are very be- 
neficial to the Farmer. 
- Soot is of two general Kinds, the one, that which ariſes 
from Wood, the other that of Coal. 'Thele differ very much 
in many Reſpects, but they are nearly the ſame in their Et- 
fect and Value to the Farmer. The Wood Soot is ſolid and 
ſhining, the Coal ſoot looſer, and of a deader Colour. The 
Wood Soot ſells in Lo N DON at a great Price, in compariſon 
of the other, for the Uſe of Chemiſts and Apothecaries, be- 
cauſe it is ſcarcer, the Fuel of LON DON being, in general, 
Coal: but in the Country, where this is as common and 
cheap as the other, the Farmers rather prefer Coal Soot be- 
fore it, | | 
'Thoſe who have written on Huſbandry, differ much in 

the Kind to which they give the Preference. MorTiIMER 
ſays Sea-coal Soot is by much the beſt, and WOoRIID tells 
us, that Soot is a good Manure, eſpecially ſuch as is made of 
Wood: theſe are both very honeit and good Writers ; but 
Experience is to be preferred to either. The Truth is, that 
neither Kind deſerves a general Preference, but that Wocd 
Soot is better for ſome Soils, and Coal Soot for others. Indeed 
the latter is beſt on the greateſt Number of Soils, and there- 
fore the Farmer is right in valuing it the more. However, 
this Difference is not ſo great, that any Danger can ariſe 
from a Miſtake about it, for ſuch Land as will do well with one 
Kind of Soot, will alſo with another: all that the beſt Choice 
can do, gives only a little Advantage. 
As there are Soils which refuſe the Aſſiſtance of ſome of 
the moſt enriching Manures; there are others of equal Effi- 
cacy, which perfectly well agree with them. This is exactly 
the Caſe in the preſent Inſtance. Clayey Soils, as we have ſeen 
already, will not bear Lime; but Soot is the peculiar and ap- 
propriated Manure for theſe: and it will do for them, all 
that Lime does for the others. But in this the Soot has the 
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Advantage of the Lime, that there is no Soil whatſoever but 
it ſuits. 

| As to the ſuiting the particular Kinds of Soot to the diffe- 
rent Soils, the Rule is this. For all clayey, chalky, and 
moſly Lands, the Coal Soot is beſt. And this is the Reaſon 
why the Coal Soot is moſt in Repute in Loxpox for this 
Traffick, becauſe the HrRTForRDsHIRE Farmers, who buy 
it almoſt entirely, have, for the moſt Part, clayey or chalky 
Soils to cultivate. | | 

For gravelly, ſandy, and loamy Soils, the Wood Soot is 
preferable to that of Coal : and in its Nature indeed this Kind 
is better and richer than the other, becauſe, being made from 
a vegetable Subſtance, it is richer and warmer than that other 
which comes from 2 Mineral Origin; but the great Reaſon of 
the Difference which ſuits one Kind to one Soil, and another 
to another, is the Conſiſtence. The Wood Soot is in firmer 
and harder Lumps ; the Coal Soot is crumbly ; now in a 
clayey or a moſſy Soil, the Lumps of the Wood Soot would 
he.a long Time unbroken, whereas the Coal Soot breaks and 
mixes immediately. Experience ſhews alſo, that the Wood 
Soot will lie in large Pieces a long Time in a chalky Land; 
whereas the gravelly Sands, and ſandy Loams, cut and break 
it to Pieces in two or three Plowings, and ſpread and mix it 
thoroughly. | 

Perhaps it will be found, upon farther Experience, that 
the Benefit of Wood Soot is more laſting than that of Coal: 
but what the Farmer expects from Soot is, an immediate Ef- 
fect upon the Corn. And in this he is not diſappointed, even 
on his coldeſt clayey Lands; for the Effect is like Magic. If 
the Soot be ſprinkled early over the Land, the firſt Shoot of 
the Corn will preſently be enough to preſerve the Root, 
and ſtand all Injuries; and the Virtue will continue with it to 
the full Ripening. A Field that has been dreſſed with Soot 
may be diſtinguiſhed from one that has not, only by the Ap- 
pearance of the Crop, at any Time. There is a Strength and 
Freſhneſs the Soot gives, that nothing elſe can. 

Soot goes a great Way upon any Kind of Land. In ge- 
neral, a Buſhel of it, if it be tolerably good, is equal to a 
Load of Dung. 'Twenty Buſhels of Soot is a yery fair Al. 
lowance for an Acre. 

Sheeps Dung, as has been ſaid already, is, of all Manures, 
the very beſt for a dry Chalk; but the next in Value to that is 
Soot. For the ſandy Soils Lime and Soot are the two great 
Improvements; and the Advantage of Soot on Gravels would 
be much better known than it is, if it were not that the 

| Practice 
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is better. | 

The beſt Seaſon for laying on of Soot is toward the End of 
FxBRUARY, and as the Quantity that is neceſſary is ſo ſmall, 
in Proportion to that of other Manures, ſo much the more 
Care muſt be taken to ſpread it evenly and regularly: the 
Spring Rains perfectly waſh it in, when thus laid on; and the 
Effect is immediately ſeen. | 

The Benefit of Soot is not confin'd to Corn Lands; for it is 
of equal Uſe on Paſtures; and particularly on thoſe of a clayey 
Soil. When the Coldneſs and Hardneſs of the Ground has 
ſcarce ſuffered & tolerable Swarth to appear for many Years, a 
ſingle Dreſſing of Soot, ſprinkled on before the Spring Rains, 
has been known to produce inſtantly, as it were, a thick Co- 
vering of a fine ſprightly Green ; with the Leaves full, juicy 
and upright, and all the Signs of Health and Strength ; and 
this has continued a long Time, though on Corn Land the 
Fruitfulneſs from the ſame is ſhort. 
Coal Soot is greatly to be preferred to Wood Soot for 
Paſture Grounds; for as there is nothing to break the 
Lumps of the latter, they might lie a great while, and give 
up half their Virtue to the Air, inftead of enriching the Land. 
Ihe Coal Soot on the other hand, waſhes all in immediately. 
After half a dozen Showers, if the Soot were pure and fine, 
it is not to be ſeen that any thing has been on the Ground. 
Aſhes are often mixed with Soot, by thoſe who ſell it for 
the Sake of greater Profit, but here the Cheat is at once 
diſcovered. | 
I é would adviſe the ſprinkling a larger Quantity of Soot on 
Paſture, than the Allowance for Corn Lands ; about thirty 
Buſhels to the Acre: and this is worth while, as the Effect is 
ſo much the more laſting. 

The Writers on Huſbandry direct forty Buſhels to an Acre 
of Corn Land; and though the preſent univerſal Practice 
allows but about twenty, perhaps the Farmer would find he 


got more in the End, by this double Allowance, even to his- 
plowed Fields. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL Of Afr. 


SHES of every Kind whatſoever, 'ar© of great Uſe to 

the Farmer, but in theſe there is a great deal more 

Difference ariſing from the Materials which yield them, than 
1n Soot. 


Aſhes as they come under the Conſideration of the Huſ- 
bandman, 


. 
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bandman, may be reduced to three general Kinds. 1. The 
Aſhes of his common Fires. 2. The Aſhes made by burning 
Stubble, Fern, Furzes, and other uſeleſs Products of the 
Land; and, 3. The Aſhes of the Land itſelf produced by what 
we call Burnbaiting ; which laſt ſhall be treated of after the 
others as a diſtinct Article, and in a different Chapter. 

The firſt of theſe Heads may naturally enough be con- 
| ſidered alſo in a double Light, for there is a great Diffe- 
rence ariſing from the Fuel; the Aſhes of Sea-coal being 
different from the Aſhes of Wood ; and thoſe of Peat from 
both. 

In general when the Farmer's Fuel is Wood or Peat, the 
Aſhes of his Hearth differ very little from thoſe of burning 
Fern or Stubble; but when he burns Pit or Sea-coal, they are 
quite of a different Nature. 

I heard in LANCASHIRE a very great Account of the 
Aſhes of what they call Cannel-coal ; but upon examining 
ſtrictly into that Matter, I think them inferior to our com- 
mon Sea-coal Aſhes : for they have no more Richneſs, and 
they want that Harſhneſs or Sharpneſs which the others have. 
So that they enrich no more, and they do not divide the Land 
ſo much as the common Coal-aſhes. | 

The Aſhes of Scotch-coal, which are alſo white and ſoft, ' 
are of a middle Nature between the LANC ASUH“RE Cannel- 
Aſhes, and thoſe of the I.oxDox Sea-coal. They are better 
than the former, and not ſo good as the latter : and this for the 
lame Reaſon, as the others are worſe, they want Harſhneſs to 
cut a tough Soil; and this is one great Advantage ariſing from 
the Uſe of all the firmer Kinds of Manures. 

Wood-aſhes enrich a Soil more than Coal; the Coal-aſhes 
divide a Soil more than they, and they enrich it alſo at the 
ſame Time, tho' in a leſs Degree: Coal-aſhes are therefore 
beſt for a tough clayey heavy Soil, and Wood-aſhes for a light, 
poor and barren, or a too wet Land. In general cold and 
damp Lands, are they which receive moſt Advantage from 
Aſhes of whatever Kind. | 

Some Farmers think themſelves very frugal in buying u 
the Wood-aſhes, after they have been uſed in the buck- 
ing of Linen; but they deceive themſelves in this, for thoſe 
Aſhes have altogether loſt their Salt, and are little more than 
ſo much barren Duſt. I have ſeen great Diſappointment from 
this Frugality. | 

Wood-aſhes when they are freſh and full of. their Salt, 
ſhould be uſed alone. Coal-aſhes having leſs Richneſs, are 
beſt mixed with Dung: - Horſe Dung is fitteſt for this Service; 

; or 
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or elſe the Compoſt of all Kinds of Dung together, which 
has been before deſcrib'd; and this Way they make an ex- 
cellent Manure. The Sharpneſs of the Aſhes opening the 
Land in a ſurprizing Manner, and letting in the Virtue of the 
Dung. | 

Any Soil of whatſoever Kind that is too damp, will have 
Advantage from a good dreſſing of Aſhes : and where the 
Dampnels is the principal Fault, Coal-aſhes are found to ſuc- 
ceed better than thoſe of Wood. 

Soap Boilers Aſhes after they have done with them have alſo 
great Virtue, 

It is for this Reaſon of their correcting damp Grounds, 
that Aſhes, and eſpecially the Kind laſt mentioned, are ſo fa- 
mous in LANCASHIRE, and other Places, for the Improve- 
ment of their moſſy Lands, and deſtroying Ruſhes. 

As to the Quantity of Aſhes to be uſed as a Drefling, four 
Load of Wood-aſhes, and fix of Coal-aſhes, are the general 
Allowance for an Acre, but I think the Quantity may be in- 
creaſed with Advantage; and eſpecially that of the Coal-athes, 
which in Countries where Coal is the Fuel, are cheap enough, 
coſting nothing but Carriage. 

I have obſerved that the Aſhes which have been uſcd in 
bucking have no Virtue. We fee by this that Wood-aſhes 
may be robbed of all their Efficacy by Water ; and for this 
Reaſon they muſt be laid up for uſe in ſome dry Place, and no 
Wet of any Kind ſuffered to come near them : otherwiſe the 
Farmer may chance to lay Duſt upon his Land when he thinks 
he is giving it a rich Dreſſing. 

Coal-aſhes havinga Salt alſo, though not ſo much as Wood- 
aſhes, muſt be kept dry in order to preſerve their Virtue ; for 
if they lie expoſed to the Rains, they will be reduced to mere 
uſeleſs Matter: but it is found by Experience, that if thele be 
moiſtened by emptying the Pots upon them from 'Iime to 
Time, as allo by throwing upon them waſte Soap Suds, in 
which Cloths have been waſhed, or other ſuch Liquors as 
have a Salt in them, they are enriched, and will go farther 
than alone. 

The Aſhes made by burning Weeds, Bean- ſtalks, Stubble, 
and other Vegetable Matters, are very little different from the 
common Aſhes of the Hearth, where Wood is burnt, but 
they are ſomewhat lighter, and eaſily part with their Salt 
by the Rain. When they are burnt upon the Ground, they 
are alſo well ſcattered and ſprinkled equally, which docs not 
elways happen with ſuch as are carried on in Loads. 

To this Head are to be added Peat-aſhes, which are of 3 
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particular Kind in this Reſpect, that they are lighter and ſofter 
than others: but in general they are of the ſame Virtue with 
the Aſhes of Vegetables ; more like thoſe of Stubble, and 
other light Kinds, however than Wood-aſhes. All theſe give 
great Fertility both to Corn and Meadow Land; and the laſt 
nearer than any other, approach to that Kind which is made 
by burning the Surface of the Land, to be ſpoken of preſent- 
ly. But there is ſtill this great Difference, that in the burning 
the Land the Soil is prepared to receive them. 

The beſt Uſe of Wood- aſhes is the ſtrewing them by hand 
over Wheat Lands, in the very beginning of the Spring. 
This Purpoſe they anſwer beſt if they have been kept under 
Cover, and wetted gently with the emptying the Chamber 
Pots on them from Time to Time. The proper Quan- 
tity is about fifty Buſhels to an Acre; and as they come 
cheap enough where Wood is the Fuel, this 1s no great 
Matter. 

The Farmers in Hex TFoRDSHIRE and BUCKINGH AM= 
SHIRE, have found by repeated Experience, that theſe Aſhes 
anſwer the Purpoſe of their Soot Dreſſings perfectly well; 
they value the Diſcovery for its ſaving the Price of Soot : but 
the Farmers will value it on a double Account, where Soot is 

not to be had in Quaniities, as is the Complaint in moſt Places 
in ENGLAND. The Encreaſe this top Dreſſing of Aſhes 
cauſes to the Crop, is greater than they could conceive who 
have not ſeen it. 

The Uſe of Wood-afhes thus prepared, is not confined to 
Corn Lands, they are excellent alſo on Paſture Ground ; but 
on this there muſt be a larger Allowance : fourfcore Buſhels is 
about the right Quantity to an Acre. And in this uſe they not 
only cauſe an early and plentiful Shoot of the Graſs, but they 
deſtroy thoſe Inſects which are apt to harbour about the Roots 
to the great Injury of the Land. 

Coal-aſhes preſerved and wetted in the ſame Manner, an- 
ſwer excellently on Paſture Grounds, and fifty Buſhels of theſe 
will go as far as eighty of Wood. What Thave ſeen from Ex- 
perience is, that on Paſture Grounds the Wood-aſhes take a 
more immediate Effect, but that of the Coal-aſhes is more 
laſting. The firſt Year's Graſs will be more plentiful from 
the Wood-aſhes, but the Effect is leſs afterwards, whereas 
har * continue their Efficacy four or five Years very 
well. | 
Coal-aſhes are alſo excellent for Clover, Saint-foine, and 
the other Graſſes of that Kind. The Way of uſing them is 
ſoon after the Depth of Winter, to ſprinkle them at the ww 
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of fifty Buſhel to the Acre, and the Rains waſhing them in 
they do excellent Service. 

It is a Cuſtom in'ſome Places alſo to ſpread Coal-aſhes on the 
young W heat, but Wood-aſhes are beſt of all for this Purpoſe. 

Where Peat-aſhes are to be had, they exceed every other 
Kind for the Clover and Saintfoine. But being light there re- 
quires a large Quantity of them. 

Beſide theſe ſingle Uſes of Aſhes, they do excellently, well 
in many Compoſts. Wood-aſhes are a very fine Mixture with 
Cow-Dung : they alſo enrich the Heaps of Soil that are made 
from all Sorts of Refuſe and Dung thrown together. And 
Coal-aſhes are an excellent Addition to the Earth that is mixed 
with Hens Dung, nothing ſo readily breaking the ſtringy 
Toughneſs of that rich, but untractable Manure. 

Coal-aſhes agree excellently with a clayey Soil, and 
Wood-aſhes with the loamy and gravelly : But either may be 
uſed in the Place of the other without Damage in any Caſe ; 
the only Difference will be, that there will not be quite fo 
much Advantage where they are laid on inconſiderately, as 
where they are ſuited to the Soil. 


CHAP. XXXIX. Of Burnbaiting, 


F O the Head of Improvements of Land by Aſhes, may 
be properly enough referred the great and valuable 
Practice of burning the Baite or Turf, called in ſome Places 
Burnbaiting, and in others Denſhring of Land, from the 
Name of the County in which it was firſt a general Practice. 
Nevertheleſs it demands to be treated ſeparately, becauſe of 
the particular method of doing it, and the great Advantage 
the Land receives from that Method of Management, and 
Application of the Aſhes. Z | 

Burnbaiting is performed by cutting off the Turf of the 
Ground, piling it up in Heaps to dry, and afterwards burning 
it to Aſhes ; which Aſhes are ſpread over the naked Surface, 
and plowed in. This is the Practice in general Terms. It 
had its Name Burnbaiting from Baite, an old ENGLISH 
Word for 'Turf. For the Sake of the practical Huſbandman 
I ſhall lay down ſome InſtruQions relating to the Manner of 
performing it, before I enter on its Advantages, which I hope 
to teach him not only to obtain but to preſerve. This laſt Ar- 
ticle is a Secret yet unknown to all our Farmers. . 

In the firſt Place the cutting off the Turf, as it is univer- 
ſally done at this Lime, will admit of great Improvement. 
The preſent Method is this. 0 

7 | | A ſtout 
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A ſtout Labourer puſhes a Breaſt plough before him by the 
Strength and Weight of his Body and Arms, at a ſmall Depth 
under the Turf. This is a plain and poorly contriv'd Inſtru- 
ment, conſiſting of a Kind of Share, with an Edge for cutting 
the Turf, a Handle, and a croſs Piece at Top. They pare 
off the 'Turf with this about an Inch thick, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Quantity of Roots, or other Vegetable Matter 
there is in it; for the more there is of this, the thicker the 
Turf is to be taken off. It is thus cut into Pieces of a Foot 
and half long, and nine or ten Inches broad, and turned that 
it may dry. | 15 

It 1s evident that a Plow with a proper Share, drawn by a 
Horſe, would perform this Buſineſs in a much quicker and 
more advantageous Manner. 'There is a very convenient In- 
ſtrument for the Purpoſe, deſcribed in a late 'Treatiſe on this 
Subject, which though I have not ſeen uſed, yet is ſo plainly 
uſeful and fit for the Purpoſe, that I ſhall propoſe it to the Far- 
mer's Conſideration. 

A hollow Plowſhare riſing with a ſharp Edge in the middle, 
from the Point to the Top, and having a Fin both Ways, be- 
ginning at the Point and running back to the Share, muſt be 
fixed to a light and ſtrong Piece of Aſh ſharpened forward, 
but left thick and ſtrong behind. 

The Share ſhould be two Foot broad from Point to Point 
of the Fins behind ; a Foot long ; and a Foot high. To the 
End of the Aſh Pole muſt be faſtened a ſtrong Piece of Wood 
nearly perpendicular, but hanging a little backward : this 
muſt be two Foot high, and on the 'Top muſt be a croſs 
Piece for faſtening the Harneſs of the Cattle. This is 
eaſily underſtood, and any Country Workman can execute it. 

The Handles of the Plow, and the Earth Boards to turn the 
Turf, are to be fixed alſo into this ſquare Head. The Inſtru- 
ment is then compleat, and every Plow Boy will be able to 
manage it properly with a little Inſtruction. 

He muit begin at the Edge of a Field, and as he goes on, 
one Turt will be turned toward the Fence, the other inward. 
When he returns he muſt direct the Plow juſt along the 
Edge of the laſt mentioned Turf, for it covers a Patt of the 
Ground that is not cut up. This will be cut up at the Return, 
and turned over with the other. 

In this Manner the whole Field is to be pared; and the 
Turf will then lie in long Pieces reaching from one Side to the 
other. There requires after this the cutting it into Lengths : 
but this muſt not be called an additional Trouble, the former 
having been fo very trifling in Compariſon of what is com- 

monly 
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monly requiſite to that Purpoſe. The Gentleman who in- 
vented the Plow, has alſo contrived a very plain and ſimple 
Inſtrument for this Purpoſe. | 

A Roller is to be made of the Trunk of a ſound Tree, firm, 
large, and heavy. It 1s to be hoop'd round at every two Feet, 
uind from the middle of each Hoop is to rife all round a Blade 
ſix Inches deep, ſtout at the Bottom to ſupport it againſt bend- 
ing, and ſharp at the Edge. The Roller thus armed, is to 
be drawn over the whole Field Croſs-ways; and its Weight 
preſſing the Edges all the Way down, the Turf will be cut 
through and through at every two Foot. By this Means the 
whole Surface will be cut into Turfs of two Feet long, and 
one broad, which is 4 very proper Size. 

Having thus given a convenient and expeditious Method of 
cutting up the Furf, we are to proceed to the drying, piling, 
and burning of it : for howſoever plain and ſimple this Ope- 
ration may ſeem, according to the few Words in which the 
Writers on theſe Things have deſcribed it; a great Part of 
the Benefit the Farmer is to reap from it, depends on a very 
critical Regard to every Part of the Procels. 

If the Soil be light, and the Weather hot and fair, the 
Turf will dry with once raifing up and turning: but if either 
its own Dampneſs, or the Wetneſs of the Seaſon prevent 
this, it muſt be piled together as hollow as may be, in little 
Heaps; where Paſſage being left between the Turfs for the 
Wind, they will quickly be dry'd. Sometimes juſt ſetting 
them on Edge againſt one another will anſwer the Purpoſe. 

When they are dry enough for firing, the Turf will in 
ſome Places burn ſingly and of itſelf; in others it muſt be 
aſſiſted with more inflammable Materials. The Farmer may 
know whether he be to fire it alone, or to give it this Addition 
by obſerving its Nature as ' tis turned up. 

When the Soil is very poor, the Turf thin, and few 
Roots among it, it will not do alone. On the other hand 
where the Soil has been better, the Turf cut deeper, and 
there is a great deal of Roots in it, and of Stalks, and dry 
LP upon it, *twill burn alone, and he is to give it no Ad- 

ition. N 
In the other Caſe, he is to ſtrew a little dry Heath, or dry 
Furzes under every Heap, and if it be very poor, and he 
make his Heaps large, he muſt mix ſome of the ſame dry and 
. Materials among the ſeveral Turfs of ever) 
Lap. | | 
?Tis beſt, however, to make the Heaps ſmall, whatevcr 


be the Soil, or the Condition of the 'Turf; for thus they al- 


ways 
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ways burn beſt, and being more numerous, they improve 
more of the Surface of the Ground in the Act of burning: 
for tis not only by Means of the Aſhes that barren Grounds 
thus treated, are improved, the very heating of them by 
theſe ſeveral Fires tends to divide their Particles, and encreaſe 
the Fertility they are gaining. | 

Some make a great Art of raiſing theſe little Heaps of Turf 
for Burnbaiting, compoſing them of ten or a dozen Turfs 
each, which they twiſt curiouſly together, leaving a Hollow 
within; and Holes between in ſeveral Places, as if they ty'd 
them into Knots like Ribbands, or imitated the Flouriſhes 
of a Writing Maſter's Pen. They then draw in Pieces of 
Furze between the Holes, and fill the hollow Part with it. 
To this there is no ObjeQtion, but that it is a great deal of 
needleſs 'Trouble. 13 

A good Wheel-barrow Load of the Turf is ſufficient for 
each Heap, and if they are of the poor Kind, a little dry 
Furze ſhould be laid upon the Ground under and between 
them; this is all that is needful. The Labourer then is to 
ſet them up end-ways, and edge-ways, as looſe as he can; 
and when all the Heaps are thus raiſed, and have ſtood a Day 
or two for a farther drying, the Furze is to be ſet on Fire; 
and they will catch from it, and burn away ſufficiently for the 
Farmer's Purpoſe. 

Let us now examine the Matter of burning them; for on 
the doing this properly, as much at leaſt depends, as on any 
Part of the Work: Many a Huſbandman after all his Toll 
and Expence, has loſt half, nay, two thirds of his Advantage 
from the ſingle Circumſtance of not regarding, or not know- 
ing the proper Degree of burning. „ 

Now in order to explain this, it is to be obſerv'd, that Fire 
carries off all the efficacious Parts of moſt Subſtances; but 
this it does gradually, and the Progreſs may be ſeen. The 
Farmer wants to reduce this Turf to Aſhes; but as he wants 
theſe Aſhes to enrich his Land, he ſhould get them as full of 
Virtue as he can. | 

If a Plant of any Kind be put into the Fire, it burns away 
to Aſhes, but theſe Aſhes at different Times of the burning, 
differ very much in Appearance, and alſo in their Qualities. 
When the Plant firſt falls into Aſhes, thoſe Aſhes are of a 
blackiſh grey ; and as they continue in the Fire, they become 
aler ws. paler, . till they are at length perfectly white. 

hile they are of a dark grey, they have a great deal of 
Taſte, but when they are burnt white, they are only a little 


rackiſh. y 
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The Philoſophers and Chemiſts tell us, that this Colour is 
owing to the Oil of the Plant, as alſo the Taſte; and that 
this Oil, burning away, leaves the Aſhes pale, and of half 
their Virtue. Very likely this Account is true. The Colour 
and the Taſte muſt be owing to ſomething, and whatever that 
is, it burns away afterwards. Whether it be the Oil or not 
matters nothing. 

We don't know what Principle it is in Aſhes that gives 
Fertility to the Ground; but whatever it be, *tis beſt to pre- 
ſerve it as entire as poſſible. Now let us apply this Reaſoning 
to the Huſbandman's Burnbaiting, and we ſhall ſoon ſee the 
Reſult of it, and what Practice it dire&ts. 

Let the Farmer mark the Courſe of the Operation in the 
burning of one of theſe Heaps of Turf. He will find, 
provided the Fire go on well, that at firſt all the Heap looks 
blackiſh and duſky; then the Turfs which compoſe it, after 
a Time, begin to crack and crumble to Pieces: a little while 
after this he will ſee them moulder into an Heap of rediſh 
or yellowith Aſhes, with ſeveral Lumps among them; and 
a while after this, a great Part of the Lumps will moulder 
away, and the Aſhes, in moſt Parts, become of a pale grey; 
and in ſome Places whitiſh, | 

It is eaſy for him, from the before mentioned Directions, 
to know in which of all theſe States, the 'Turf is fitteſt for 
his Purpoſe. While it is black and holds together, it 1s burnt 
but imperfectly; when it begins to crack and crumble to 
Pieces, it comes nearer to a Condition for his Service : but 
the true State in which it is to be uſed is, when *tis moulder'd 
to Picces, but yet retains a yellowiſh or rediſh Colour: the 
Aſhes are at this Time thoroughly made, and yet they retain 
their full Virtue. After this, every Minute that they conti- 
nue on fire, they loſe ſome Part of their Goodneſs. 

We now naturally are led to conſider the proper Degree 
of Fire, for the bringing the Turf to this State, with leaſt 
Loſs of the Virtue in burning. | 

All Violence of Heat waſtes the Virtue of the Turf, 
which the Farmer wiſhes to have remain in the Aſhes: there- 
fore he is to contrive to burn them by a ſlow and mouldering 
Fire. For this Reaſon the leſs additional Fuel he uſes, the 
better: and that there may be Occafion for as little as poſſi- 
ble, he will do well to dry the Turf as perfectly as he can 
firſt. It is for this Reaſon alſo, principally, that the Aſhes 
made from rich Turf, are found better than thoſe from ſuch 
as is poorer, for the rich Kind conſumes by itſelf, and that 
fowly. * | | | 
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I have known a Farmer, who thought he was doing his 
Buſineſs to great Perfection, in this Article, dry his Turf fo 
well, and then put ſo large a Quantity of dry Furze under 
and between each Heap, that the whole Virtue of the Turf 
has been ſent into the Air, excepting what remains in all 
Aſhes. Every Heap has blazed away like a Bonfire, and the 
Aſhes have remained white, and in a Manner inſipid. 

To preſerve the full Virtue of the Aſhes, a flow ſmother- 
ing Fire is beſt. And this the Farmer is alſo to recollect, 
that the Inſide of his Heaps will be always more burnt than 
the Outſide, ſo 'tis enough, in many Caſes, if the Out- 
ſide be well crack'd, and ready to break to Pieces with 
a ſmall Blow. In this, however, no general Rule can be 
given, for the Nature of the Turf differs ſo much, that 
ſome will hang together till ſtruck, when it is over-burnt, 
and other Kinds will break and fall in before they are half 
reduced to the proper State. I have taken the only general 
Method ; thut is, informing him of what is the right State 
of the burnt Turf, for giving its full Virtue. And his Eye 
muſt watch this, and take the proper Opportunities of con- 
tinuing or ſtopping the Burning, when it 1s needful. 

The Farmer may gueſs, by the Nature of the 'Turf, what 
Degree of Fire it will bear, and what Addition of Fuel it will 
want : this he is thoroughly to weigh before-hand, for on 
this a great deal depends. The Practice ſucceeds beſt, when 
the Hills burn juſt as long as they ſhould, and ſo may be left 
ſtanding whole upon the Ground; and this will depend upon 
the Quantity of Fuel, joined to their own different Nature. 
If too much Fuel hath been given them, as in the Caſe of 
the fooliſh Farmer before-mentioned, and they from thence 
continue burning within, after the very Outſide is done 
enough, then he is to break and ſpread them a little, ſo as to 
make them go out: but it is much beſt when they go out of 
themſelves, and remain properly calcin'd and whole; for 
when they are thus broke and ſcattered, if a windy Day come, 
half the Aſh&s will be blown away. | 

We will ſuppoſe therefore, according to the Directions 
here laid down, the Heaps ſo well made, and the Fuel ſo 
Juſtly proportioned to the Nature of the Turf, that the Hills 
are all ſufficiently burnt and ſtand entire. | 

In this Condition the Farmer is. to leave them till tho- 
roughly cold, and if that happen in any reaſonable Time, 
till there has been a good Shower or two of Rain, he is then 
to prepare for ſpreading of them; and for this Purpoſe he 
i to take the Advantage of a on and ſtill Day. Ho 
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He is to begin with paring the Surface of the Earth, up 


to three or four Inches Depth all about each Hill, and then 
removing the Hill a little, he is to pare it ſomewhat deeper, 


juſt under its Place of ſtanding. Theſe Parings of the 


Ground are to be thrown upon the Hill, and all is to be 
broken and mixed together. 

It is proper to explain the Uſe of this Part of the Operati- 
on. I would have the Farmer receive nothing upon Tradi- 
tion, but all from Reaſon. I have obſerved before, that not 
only the Aſhes of the Turf fertilize the Ground; but this 
very Act of burning, the real and actual Effect of the Fire 
does great Service to the Land, ſo far as it reaches. A grea- 
ter Degree of Fire alters the very Quality of Earth, and 
renders it unfit for Vegetation, but Fire, in this Degree, on- 
ly heats it enough to divide it, which is one great End of all 
Dreſſings whatſoever. | 

Now as the Earth that was under theſe Hills, and that juſt 
round about them, would be thus rendered more fruitful than 
that between one and another of them, at a ſomewhat great- 
er Diſtance, the Land would afterwards be fruitful in Spots 
and Patches : or the Crop would be too rank in theſe Places, 
and ſtarved in others. 

To prevent this, the Farmer is directed to pare away the 
Farth under and about each Hill, and mix it with the Aſhes 
of that Hill. By this Means the Quantity of theſe Aſhes 
will be encreaſed, and they, together with this Earth, which 
it thus enriched beyond the reſt, will be regularly ſpread over 
the whole Field; and every Part of it will enjoy an equal and 
a great Degree of Fertility. ä 

Some add Lime to the Aſhes, in the Quantity of about 
half a Peck to every Hill, ſuppoſing each Hill made of a fingte 
Wheelbarrow full; or more, as the Hills are larger. They 
put this in under the Hill, or among the Aſhes; and don't 
ſtir it till Rains have come to ſlake it. This adds to the 
Fruitfulneſs that follows, but it is not needful ; for there is 
enough without it : nay the Danger of a Piece of Land that 
has been well dreſs'd in this Manner is, that it ſhould be too 
rich, and make the Crop over rank. I therefore adviſe the 
Farmer to make no Uſe of Lime, or any other Addition to 
the Aſhes, except the Farth pared up as before, and he 
may be aſſured of ſufficient Encreaſe. | 

The beſt Seaſon for undertaking this Buſinefs, is about 
the Middle of Max, for at that Time the Surface of the 
Ground is generally in a good Condition for burning. The 
AeRIL Rains have made the Roots ſhoot out, and _— en 
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ſuing Warmth has dried it. Beginning at this Seaſon alſo, 
be will have Time for waiting every Opportunity, to take 
Advantage of Weather, and all Accidents, and will have his 
Ground in thorough Order for his Seed. | 

After this burning and ſpreading the Aſhes, he has nothing 
to do but to plow the Land, and ſow it; and this plowing 
mult be the ſlighteſt imaginable. He muſt go to no Depth, 
and only juſt turn in the Soil, with the Aſhes upon it, fo as 
to mix all together, and then ſow his Corn. 

Another Particular alſo, is, that the Farmer here ſaves 
half the Expence of his Seed Corn. One halt the Quantity 
that is allowed to other Lands is ſuſhcient for theſe, after 
burnbaiting, and the Crop is very abundant. It is moſt pro- 
fitable to ſow Wheat the firſt Year; and *tis beſt to ſow it 
very late: the firſt Week in NovEMBER is ſoon enough, and 
this Way it will flouriſh and yield a vaſt Abundance. 

Few who have not ſeen the Effects of Burnbaiting, could 
conceive how profitable a Method of Dreſſing it is. And 
what ſhould recommend it the more ſtrongly to general Con- 
ſideration, is, that it is not tobe uſed on Lands that are good 
in themſelves, but on the very pooreſt and worſt, and never 
fails of Succeſs. | 

Burnbaiting ſhould never be practiſed on rich Soils at all; 
nor is it proper on the ſtony, gravelly, or chalky Kinds: 
or indeed for any Lands that have been kept long in 
Tillage. Every thing ſhould be applied to its right Pur- 
poſe, in order to the yielding of its beſt Advantage; and 
the proper Uſe of this Method is, for poor, barren, ruſhy, 
and heathy Grounds, that have lain a long Time untill'd, 
and are of little or no Value. | 

I have given the Farmer at large, the whole Method of 
this excellent and uſeful Practice. He is inſtructed perfectly 
in the Art of obtaining, by this Means, an excellent Crop 
from the moſt worthleſs Land. 

The Advantage is not confined to one Year; -it will very 
welllaft three, and in thoſe it is eaſy to obtain, from ſuch a 
Piece of Ground, as much in clear Profit as would have 
purchaſed it at the full Value. The Huſbandman is content 
with this, and he leaves the Land as he found it: for the Ef- 
fect of Burnbaiting does not laſt more than three Years ; and 
at the End of that Time, the Ground 1s left full as poor as 
it was before. This forced Fertility has indeed fo thoroughly 
exhauſted its Strength, that it will not be fit to bear any 
thing afterwards, till it has had a Reſt of ten or a dozen 
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But though the Farmer is content with this three Years 
Profit, from his burnbaiting of Land, there is no Neceſſity 
that he ſhould be ſo, nor are his Profits confined to that Time, 
unleſs by his own Indolence. This is a Thing that has been 
mentioned before; and *tis a Wonder the Farmers have not 
univerſally conſidered its Importance. „ | 
Let them thoroughly underſtand this Matter. Burnbaiting, 
and drefling with Dung agree in this, that they both render 
Land fertile for three Years. The Difference between the 
two Methods 1s this. At the End of the three Years Fertility 
from Dung, the Land is ready to receive another Dreſſing; 
but in the burnbaiting Way it is not. | £ 
What then can be ſo plain, as that if it will not receive 
the common Dreflings at the End of the three Years, they 
ſhould be offer'd to it in the mean Time. It will receive 
them if they be; and here lies all the Secret. 
Dung raiſes but a moderate Fertility, and is uſed to Land 
that was not bad before. Burnbaiting is employed on Land 
that was good for nothing before ; and it gives, the firſt Year, 
a prodigious Encreaſe. It might bear recruiting after this, 
exhauſted as it was; but after two Years more being ex- 
hauſted, without any Supply, it will not. It is then too 
much impoveriſhed to receive Good from any thing, like 
Animals after too long an Hunger, that die when they have 
had Food. aa Hoes | 
Upon this reaſonable Plan I ſhall propoſe a Method to the 
Farmer, by which, having recovered ſuch a Piece of Ground 
from Barrenneſs, he ſhall keep it good and fertile. for ever 
„ 
After the firſt Crop is got in, let him prepare it for the ſe- 
cond by any common Manure. This being offered before 
it is quite exhauſted, will be readily received; and 19 this 
ſingle Act it will be brought to the Condition of other Land, 
and may be treated, in the ſame Manner, as a better Soil for 
ever, in the common Methods, and with the common Ad- 
vantages. 5 SY : ts 
If Marle can be had, and I have ſhewn already that Marle 
is to be found in moſt Places, where the Farmer will have the 
Induſtry to ſearch after it; let the recovered Land have a 
middling Quantity of Marle laid on it, between the firſt Crop 
and the ſecond Sowirig. 'This wil} be extremely worth the 
Farmer's while, for after this, it will be at once in the Con- 
dition of other marled Lands; and being treated like them, 


will yield in the ſame Manner. 


II Marle cannot be had, a common Dunging will do; ot 
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what is much better, a Compoſt made of Horſe Dung, 
Cow Dung, and River Mud. 'The Farmer may take his 
Time for getting this ready ; and it will not fail to anſwer his 
Jargeſt Expectation. 

I have thus ſhewn what vaſt Advantages arife from this 
Practice of Burnbaiting, and in what Manner they may be 
continued: I have obſerved that it is a Dreſſing only to be 
given to the worſt of Soils. But although theſe alone require 
it in the full Extent and Degree, yet there is no Reaſon o- 
thers which do not want it ſo much, ſhould be whelly denied 
the Advantages of the Practice. 

We ſee that Aſhes are an excellent Manure; and we ſee 
that the Heat which is given to the Earth, by the burning 
ſmall Quantities of vegetable Matter upon its Surface, 1s a 
vaſt Improver of its Fertility. Now Aſhes may be a very 
proper Manure for Lands that do not require abſolute and 
thorough Burnbaiting ; and if we give them Heat at the 
ſame Time, it will certainly be better. 

On this Principle the Farmer will do well, on many Occaſi- 
ons, to make thoſe Aſhes upon the Land, with which he in- 
tends to manure it; and he will ſo have the Benefit alſo a- 
riſing from this heating of the Ground. This Practice is al- 
ready followed on many Occaſions, and I ſhall recommend it 
on ſome others. And as this does not require the abſolute 
3 the Baite, or Turf itſelf, I ſhall diſtinguiſh theſe 
by the Name of Baſtard Burnbaiting. | 


CHAP. XL. Of Baſtard Burnbaitings, 


HESE Methods have been in Practice in many Places, 

and in all Ages, though not diftinguiſhed by any par- 
ticular Name. It might have been ſaid, and it has been 
ſaid by many, that the Practice of Burnbaiting, is as old as 
any thing we know of Huſbandry : the Poet VIA GIL is 
quoted by every little Eſſayiſt in this ker + for deſcribing 
it, and it might be added, that all the old Roman Writers 
on Country Affairs have named it. But if we take in theſe 
baſtard Burnbaitings, the Aſſertion is much more juſt, and 
the Practice may well be ſaid to have been not only very an- 
tient, but in a Manner univerſal. Some of theſe Writers 
peak indeed of burning the Soil itſelt; but they all talk of 
firing its Produce upon it, ſuch as dry Stubble, Haulm, and 
the like; as alſo of burning other Matters upon it brought 
thither for that Purpoſe. Theſe Practices are what I call 
baſtard Burnbaitings, which Term comprehends the —_— 
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the Refuſe Product of the Land ; or whatſoever is brought 
to it, and laid on it for that Purpoſe: in ſhort, the burning 
any 'Thing, except the Turf, or upper Covering of the Land 
itſelf : which in true Burnbaiting 1s cut up for that Purpoſe. 

We have ſeen that this Practice was very antient; and we 
find to this Day that it is beneficial. Aſhes are a good Ma- 
nure; but they are of ten- fold Value when made upon the 
Land. Men ſeem to have been inſtructed in this Practice, 
as it were by inſtinct, for they have fallen upon it in Places 
where they could not have been taught it by one another. 

In all the Accounts of the Practices of the EAST IN DIES, 
we read that in CEYLoN, they burn off the dried Stalks of 
their Harveſt to prepare the Land for a next Vear's Crop: 
and thoſe who have given us the firſt Accounts of AMERICA, 
join in telling us that the Natives uſed always to ſpread dry 
Wood over their Lands, and ſet it on Fire by way of culti- 
vating the Ground. The Aſhes fell pretty regularly this 
Way; and the Ground was well and uniformly heated by 
the Fire, ſo that it could not fail of yielding a good Crop; 
and this, as it was not fo ſevere a Practice as burning the Turf, 
would not be of that ill Conſequence to impoveriſh the Land 
for future Years. 

In Places where Wood is plentiful enough, there could not 
be a better Method than thus ſpreading dry ſmall Wood over 
a Stubble Field, and burning that and the Stubble together. 
Let us not be aſhamed to learn even from Savages, when 
their Practice is founded on Reaſon, and ſupported by Ex- 
perience. | : 

I ſhall conſider this general Practice of baſtard Burnbaiting 
under four Heads, as it regards, 1. The burning of Sedge 
on wet Lands. 2.-The burning the Stubble upon Corn 
Fields. 3. The burning any waſte Product on Heaths and 
Commons; and, 4. The bringing on Materials to the Land, 
and burning them there. | Rr 

The burning of, Sedge on wet Lands, is a very old Practice, 
and has always been a very ſucceſsful one. In theſe Places 
the Graſs is often ſhort and ſour, and there grows a Kind of 
low Flag ; whoſe Leaves take up more Room than all the 
Graſs, Theſe: are uſually yellow, and look in a decayed 
State; and in OcToBER or thereabouts, they become dry 
and ſtrawy. They then cover the Ground fo, that there 18 
_ any Graſs to be ſeen, and they are dry enough to take 

ire. | 

In this Caſe the Farmer is to take the Advantage of a very 
dry and moderately windy Day, and to ſet Fire to a * 
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Edge of the Field, that the Flame may be carried before the 
Wind. The whole Ground will be cover'd with Flame in 
a few Minutes, and ſoon after with a Kind of light black Aſhes, 
He is now to wait for the firſt Shower to damp them a little, 
and immediately upon this to ſow the whole Ground thick 
with Hay Seed, | 

Very often it happens that the Winds take off the whole 
Quantity of the Aſhes from the Ground, but even then the 
Advantage is not loſt, for the Heat ariſing from the burning, 
has killed the Roots of theſe Flags that lie juſt at the Surface, 
and has prepared the Ground to receive the Seed, which ſoon 
takes Root, and overpowers any other Growth, ſo that in 
Spring it ſhoots up at once, and grows 1mmoderately. There 
never fails to be a very fine Swarth from this Practice, how- 
ever contrary the Seaſon may have been; but if a little Rain 
have fallen, and the Aſhes are well waſh'd in with the Seed, 
the ſudden Shoot is ſurprizing; and the Weeds never recover 
themſelves. 

In other Places of the Fen Lands where the Ground is ſpun- 
gy, and cover'd with Ruſhes, they turn up the Turf with a 
Breaſt Plow, and burn it on the Soil, afterwards ſowing Hay 
Seed inſtead of Corn. This is abſolute Burnbaiting, only as 
Graſs does not exhauſt Land like Corn, it has not the Diſad- 
vantage of impoveriſhing it in that Manner for many Years 
after. This will continue good Paſture Ground a great while 
without any other Care. 

This is a needful Practice in ſuch Grounds, becauſe their 
Wetneſs is not to be corrected by a mere burning of the Sedge; 
and Ruſhes are too firmly rooted to be deſtroy'd by that flight 
Method: but in the Ifle of ELy where this light Flag over-runs 
the Surface, I have ſeen the Practice of firing it without ſtiring 
the Ground, uſed to very great Advantage; and though be- 
gun there but a few Years ago, and only in one particular 
Place, it is becoming univerſal. The Advantage procured the 
other Way is greater, but this is eaſy, and it ſatisfies the Far- 
mer, 

The burning Stubble upon the Fields is an old and a com- 
mon Practice, and though the Aſhes made this Way are light, 
and but a ſmall Quantity, yet the Heat that is thus given to the 
Ground, makes ſuch a Dreſſing better than the laying on four 
Times the Quantity of the beſt Aſhes brought from elſewhere. 

Experience ſhews, that this Practice of burning the Stubble 
ſucceeds excellently upon thoſe Lands that are uſed to feed the 
dtraw and Leaf, and ſtarve the Ear. The Farmer frequently 
finds Lands that yield a full Stalk, and a poor Ear; W 
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that lengthen and fill the Ear, while the Stalk is ſhort, He 
cannot tell the Reaſon of this, nor perhaps the beſt Philoſopher 
for him; but he may learn from Experience, that the burning 
of Stubble upon the worſer of theſe Lands, brings them into 
the Condition and Nature of the better. 

When the Farmer intends to burn his Stubble, the firſt 
Thing he does ſhould be to plow up the Land under the 
Hedges; for it has often happen'd, that by the Wind the 


Flame has been driven to the Hedge, and catching hold of de- 


cay'd Branches, has done vaſt Miſchief. 

Although I have not recommended the Uſe of Lime with 
the Aſhes made by a perfect and right Burnbaiting, yet for this 
Purpoſe they are excellent, and a ſprinkling of Lime thrown 
among the Aſhes all over the Field, and the whole plow'd in 
after it has lain to flake with two or three Showers, is a prodi- 
gioufly rich Manure. I have experimentally known ſo much 
of the Advantage of this Practice, that I ſtrongly recommend 
it to the Farmer. Rs 

The Benefit of burning the waſte and uſeleſs Product upon 
barren Commons, even without paring off the Turf for that 
Purpoſe, is not ſufficiently known. The Way is to ſtub up 
the Broom, Heath, or other waſte Matter, and pile it in little 
Heaps, throwing over it what Earth has been rais'd in the get- 
ting at the Roots; thefe Heaps being all prepared, are to be {ct 
on Fire in a ſtill Day, and left to burn away to Aſhes, which 
they do preſently. The Earth that is thrown upon them is 
well calcin'd by their burning, and though perhaps reduced to 
a State in which it would not be fit fingly tor the Growth of 
Plants, it becomes an excellent Manure. 

Nothing need be done to theſe Parcels of Aſhes, and cal- 
ein'd Earth, till they have lain to be drench'd a little by the 
Wet. They naturally fall in tolerably regular Heaps. When 
they have been well wetted, the Huſbandman is to take Ad- 
vantage of a dry and ſtill Day to ſpread them regularly over the 
Land; and then the ſooner they are plow'd in the better. 

Lime is an excellent Addition to the mix'd Aſhes made by 
this Kind of Burnbaiting, but it has not been mention'd 1n the 

eneral Account, becauſe Lime is a Manure that does not 
agree with every Soil. The Ground in theſe heathy and 
broomy Commons is often clayey, and as often light and hol- 
tow. When it is clayey, the Method juſt now deſcrib'd is to 
be uſed without farther Addition, for Lime will never do well 
upon Clay; but when the Soil is light and hollow, then let the 
Farmer lay upon every Heap of Aſhes, half a Buſhel of good 
Stone Lime, mixing it a little with the Aſhes; and _ 
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him leave all as before for the Rains to damp the Afhes, and 
at the ſame Time flake the Lime; after which let him ſpread 
them as before directed, and plow all in. ; 

A great deal in all theſe Improvements is left, and muſt be, 
to the Diſcretion of the Farmer ; for if he do not ſuit his Ma- 
nure, and his Manner of uſing it to the particular Soil he has 
to work upon, he does nothing even with the beſt Materials, 
and the moſt indefatigable Induſtry. | 

In all the Caſes hitherto mention'd, this laſt alone excepted, 
theſe baſtard Burnbaitings are only a ſlight Imitation of the 
real and thorough Burnbaiting, and though they may to ſave 
Expence and Trouble, or to ſuit particular Circumſtances, 
be uſed initead of the perfect Method, they never ſucceed fo 
well. There are Caſes where the right Burnbaiting is not pro- 
per, as has been ſaid already; but wherever it is, though the 
Coſt be greater than that of theſe ſlighter Methods, the Con- 
ſequence makes amends. The laſt mention'd Caſe I particu- 
larly excepted; for the Lime here is a very material Part of 
the Dreſſing. | 
When this Method has been carefully executed upon a right 
Kind of Soil, though ever ſo barren, the Effect of the Aſhes, 
the calcin'd Earth, and the Lime, together with that of the 
Warmth given to the Earth' itſelf about the Heaps is ſuch, 
that ſcarce any other Method whatſoever ſucceeds more per- 
fectly, or more happily for the Farmer. 

Ibis is an eaſy and a cheap Practice. It is done with little 
Labour, and if the Lime be burnt by the Farmer himſelf for 
his own Uſe, as before directed, with very little Charge; it 
takes Effect upon the moſt barren Soils ; nay, it is beſt of all 
ſuited to the very meaneſt and worſt Lands ; what would the 
conſiderate Huſbandman wiſh more ? or why ſhould not every 
Land Owner who has ſuch Grounds in his Poſſeſſion, order it 


immediately into Practice. He need not make the leaſt doubt 
whatſoever. of a great Return. | a | | 


In the laſt Place I am to mention that Kind of baſtard 
Burnbaiting which is perform'd by bringing Sticks, Stubble, 
Haulm, and other waſte Stuff upon the Ground, and burning 
it to Aſhes. Many have ſuppoſed that this Practice did na 
_ Service, or was in effect nothing more than the Dreſſing 
the Land with Wood Aſhes, bought and brought on for that 
Purpoſe ; ſome have ventur'd to deliver as much in print, but 
they are greatly miſtaken. It has been obſerv'd already, that 

the heating the Earth in ſuch a Degree as is done by the making 
fmall Fires upon it, is of itſelf a great Aſſiſtant to its Fruitful- 
neſs; and this makes a very great Difference between. one and 


the 
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the other of theſe two Practices. In this Matter the Savage; 
of AMERICA are better Directors to the ENGLISH Farmer 
than theſe Writers. They dreſs their Land with Aſhes, but, 
as before obſerv'd, *tis always with Aſhes made upon the Spot, 
ſo that the Land has the Advantage of the Heat as well as of 
the Ashes. 

If any one can doubt whether there be really this good Qua. 
lity in Heat, for giving Fertility to Land, let him obſerve the 
Effects of theſe two laſt mention'd imperfect Burnbaitings. In 
the others, Care is taken to mix the more improv'd Part of the 
Soil with the leſs, and conſequently all is equally fertile. But 
in theſe two laſt the Aſhes alone, or mix'd with Lime, are 
ſprinkled and plowed in, but nothing elſe 1s done. Now let the 
Crop upon either of theſe Lands be regarded attentively, and 
the Obſerver will find, that although the whole Field is fertile, 
yet there are here and there round Spots on which the Corn is 
| fairer and finer than in the reſt. And when he examines the 
Matter ſtrictly, he will find that theſe are the Spots on which 
the ſeveral Heaps were burnt. 

The Aſhes made by that burning have been carefully ſpread; 
and they have therefore not been more abundant in one Place 
than another: to what then is this particular Fertility of theſe 
Spots owing ? the Anſwer 1s very plain, for there 1s but one 
Thing to which it could be owing it is to the heating of the 
Ground under and about thoſe Heaps. | 

Let this inſtruct every Farmer who intends to dreſs his Corn 
Land with Aſhes, to burn the Materials upon the Place. Prac- 
tice ſhews, that the lighter theſe Materials are, the more Fer- 
tility there is in the Aſhes. Now the Stuff burnt on theſe Oc- 
caſions is much lighter than the common Billets uſed for firing, 
This therefore is ſome Advantage, but the heating of the 
Ground is a much greater. 

Thus although the perfect and thorough Method of Burn- 
baiting of Lands hath on many Occaſions a much greater Ef- 
fect than any of theſe ſuperficial and imperfect Imitations of it; 
yet the Farmer, after this Account of their particular Uſes and 
Advantages, will not think the Time ill employ'd, that he has 
ſpent in reading this brief Account of them, ſeverally, and di- 
ſtinctively laid before him. 

The perfect Burnbaiting is proper only for certain Soils, and 
on certain Occaſions; but the Benefit ariſing from it is ſo 
great, that it will grieve a conſiderate Perſon, that he mult 
loſe it becauſe the Circumſtances where he would wiſh to em- 
ploy it, do not perfectly ſuit. To remedy this nn 
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theſe ſeveral different ſlighter Imitations of that excellent Prac- 
tice have been laid down. 

The Farmer will ſee according to theſe ſeveral Deſcriptions, 
in what Manner, and on what Occaſions he is to employ 
them; and he may have this Comfort in the Uſe of them, 
that when he can only employ the lighter Kinds, his Lands 
have not Occaſion for the more perfect; and that, if though 
additional Encreaſe be leſs, the Expence alſo is leſs which pro- 


cures it. 


— 


O Ml 


Of the Improvements of Land by Incleſing and Draining; and 
of the ſeveral Kinds of Fences, 


The INTRODUCTION, 
Of Inclſure in general. 


AVING given the Huſbandman Inſtructions for under- 

ſtanding the Nature of his Soil; and for the meliorating 

and enriching it by the ſeveral Kinds of Manures ; we are to 

advance to an Improvement of another Species ; that which 

is to be made by Incloſure; which is not only great in itſelf, 
but is the beſt of all Aſſiſtances to the ſeveral other Kinds. 

If it be ſaid, this in the general reſpects the Land Owner, 
rather than the Farmer who rents his Ground, we anſwer, 
That it is the Purpoſe and Deſign of this Work to inſtruct 
both; nor is it poſſible to form a Wrſh more advantageous to 
this Kingdom, than that the Gentlemen who are Poſſeſſors of 
Land, would join with the Huſbandman who commonly rents 
it, in this great Undertaking of Improvement. 

But though incloſing in the firſt Inſtance may more pro- 
perly be ſaid to regard the Landlord, yet in general it is an Ar- 
ticle of great Concern to the Farmer. He is to keep up the 
Fences, and this at a conſiderable Charge. We ſhall there- 
forein a great Part of this Portion of our Work, labour alſo 
tor his Advantage. 

The Benefit of incloſing is obvious; *tis indeed fo evident, 
that thoſe who have for other Reaſons written againſt the Prac- 
tice, have been oblig'd to allow it the greateſt of all others, in 
the Improvement of particular Eſtates. We ſee on all Occa- 
ſions, that it encreaſes the Rent of Land in a very important 

Manner, 
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Manner, bringing it at once to three, four, and ſometimes to 
ten Timei its former Price. | TT, 

Every particular Inſtance that J have ever ſeen or read of it, 
has join'd to enforce this general Account, for no Attempt in 
that Way can be named, that has not enrich'd the Owner, 
One would wonder, that a Thing ſo plainly beneficial, is not 
more univerſally praiſed. _ | | 

Private Eſtates lie differently; and ſome contain more, ſome 
leſs of enclos'd, and of common Field Land. Jo judge of the 
Quantity enclos'd, and Quantity open, we are to look into the 
general. ENGLAND 1s ſuppos'd to contain more than forty 
Millions of Acres; and *tis computed that about one third Part 
of our Land is open Field. Upon this Suppoſition, which pro- 
bably is near the Truth, for *tis hard to come at it exacth; 
the Rent of more than fourteen Millions of Acres of Land in 
this Kingdom, may be raiſed to three, four, or many more 
Times its Value, by this ſingle Act of Incloſure. 

This 1s a vaſt Account; and as almoſt every private Eſtate 
muſt be more or leſs concern'd in it, as a Part of the general 
Quantity, it becomes every Land Owner to conſider it deeply, 
in Proportion as he happens to be more or leſs intereſted. It 
he can have a Method pointed out to him, this Way of trebling 
or more, the Rent of ſome conſiderable Part of his Eſtate 
without Injury to any Perſon, ſurely it is worth his while to 
make the Attempt ; eſpecially when it is ſo eaſy, and the E- 
vent ſo certain. . 

It has been ſaid by ſome, that Incloſures in this general 
Senſe, are againſt the Laws of God; and others have ima- 
gin'd they tend to oppreſs the poor ; but theſe are Points that 
have been debated by many as their Importance demands. It 
has been made appear, that if every Acre of Land in this King- 
dom were incloſed, it would be for the Advantage of the poor 
as well as rich. However, let Humanity in this Caſe be the 
Guide to every particular Perſon ; becauſe what might upon 
the whale be a publick Benefit, may in ſome Caſes be a pri- 
vate Crime. | | 

Let every Land Owner who is about to incloſe, conſider 
what will be the Conſequences in that particular Place: if it 
appear that many are to be injur'd by that which ſingly enriches 
him, let him decline the Undertaking ; but theſe certainly are 
Circumſtances that cannot often happen. 


CHAP. 
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Have obſerv'd, that every Land Owner is more or leſs con- 

cern'd in this great Article of Improvement by Incloſure, in 
Proportion as more or lefs of his Land hes open; and I am 
aware it will be objected by many, who ſee the Advantages of 
that Practice very plainly, and have Land enough to improve 
by it, that in ſome Places the Soil is ſo bad, that it is not worth 
the Expence; and in others, that as the Lands have lain open 
from Time immemorial, the common People will not ſuffer it. 

The Thing is of ſo much Conſequence, that every Objec- 
tion againſt it ought to be anſwer'd. Thoſe which are made 
againſt the general Practice, have been already taken Notice 
of in the laſt Chapter; it is fit theſe ſhould be conſider'd as ſe- 
riouſty, which regard every particular Attempt. Such a ge- 
neral Practice muſt be begun and carried on by Particulars ; 
therefore they ought in all RefpeQs to be ſatisfied where there 
is Ground to do it. 

As to the firſt Objection, the Barrenneſs of the Ground; it 
is a very common and a very natural one; but all that is com- 
mon and natural is not juſt. A great deal of Land is called 
barren, that would have a better Character under good Ma- 
nagement. Iwill be bold to ſay from what I have ſeen, that 
nine-tenths of the Land in ENGLAND that is called ſo, and 
left waſte at preſent, might be cultivated by induſtrious and in- 
telkgent Perſons, with great Profit. 

It has been ſaid, in the Beginning of this Treatiſe, that every 
thing may be cultivated except naked Rock, and of that we 
have very little in this Kingdom. What has been there ad- 
vanced is founded on Experience; and he who ſhall think it 
worth while to undertake the Improvement of the worſt Soils 
heartily, and begin with Encloſure, will give his Deſcendants 
cauſe to bleſs thoſe who ſet him on the Trial. | 

'To encourage the Perſon who has barren Lands to attempt 
this, let us turn his Eye upon thoſe Tracts of Sand which co- 
ver ſome Parts of SUFFOLK, and the Edge of NorFOLK ; 
nothing that can be calld a Soil, can be ſo barren as theſe, and 
yet they are cultivated, where People have Spirit and Reſolu- 
tion, to a very fair Advantage. 

In ſome of theſe Places the Surface of the Ground is a naked 
looſe Sand. There is no Mixture of Earth, or any thing elſe, 
to be ſeen in it; and no Weed, not ſo much as a Blade of 
Graſs is to be found upon it for Miles together. In the open 
Places it is moveable, like the Sands of Ag AB1a, by the Ws 
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and is carried in great Quantities, like Waves of Water, before 
every hard Gale. No wonder nothing grows upon it; for this 
ſingle Circumſtance muſt prevent that entirely. 

Nothing can be pretended to be more barren than this, ex- 
cept bare Rock; yet they find the Way to render it fertile, 
They ſow 4 Seed upon it in a calm Day, and immediately 
cover this with Furze-Buſhes, which they ſtake down upon it, 
to prevent their being blown off. The Covering not only 
keeps the Sand ſteady, but light as it is, it produces ſome 
Moiſture, as there will be on all Ground that is cover*d. This 
ſoftens the Seed, and it ſoon ſhoots. After a little Time the 
Roots ſpread, and intangle in their natural Way, and hold 
down both themſelves and the Soil, till it is cover'd with a to- 
lerable Sward, and fix'd from that Motion it had before. 

This is done, and tolerable Paſture is produced out of the 
moſt abſolute Waſte. We propoſe thoſe Things which are 
done on ſuch Occaſions, not only for the Farmer's or Land- 
owner's Imitation, but for his Improvement. From this the 
Owner may ſee that he needs not ſuppoſe any Part of his Eſ- 
tate barren, from this which is the worſt Fault it poſſibly can 
have ; and we ſhall ſhew how all others may be remedied, and 
how moſt of them are remedied in one Place or other. 

He who undertakes the Study and Practice of Huſbandry, 
upon the Plan of this Work, will not ſtop his Endeavours at 
what he has ſeen done by others. We have already acquainted 
him what may be done in the Improvement of Soils, and for 
what they are ſuited; upon theſe Principles he will turn the 
SUFFOLK Method to a much greater Account. 

Let him who has ſuch a Piece of Ground, begin with it as 
they do there, but let him not ſtop where they do. In the 
firſt Place, when he has thus cover'd the Sand with a Sward, 
let him encloſe it with a thick Hedge, to prevent the Sand from 
the neighbouring Ground being driven upon his Crop, and 
burying it. He will thus ſecure what he has got, and make 
it a laſting Advantage. 

Again let him conſider, that when he has a Piece of ſandy 
Ground encloſed, Graſs is not the only Produce he may make 
it yield. Carrats thrive better in this, than any other Soll 
whatever; and Turnips will ſucceed in it very well. 

Here are two Articles by which he may very well pay the 
. Expence of his Incloſure, in a few Years, and all that Time 
be improving the Land. But that is not all. ; 

We have ſhewn, in the preceding Part of this Work, in 
what Manner ſandy Soils, even the worſt of them, are to be 
brought into a Condition to bear any Kind of Corn ww any 
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Crop whatſoever, to great Profit, and with great Certainty. 
Now what will improve and enrich a Soil, which has ſome 
Mixture of Earth, will, in a fuller Uſe, give Fruitfulneſs to 
the bare Sand itſelf: this follows from the Nature of the Prac- 
tice itſelf, which conſiſts chiefly in adding ſuch Matters as al- 
ter the very Nature of the Ground. 

Now upon this Principle, as ſoon as the Land Owner has 
been at the Expence of an Incloſure upon the moſt barren 
Sand imaginable, let him not depend upon the Hay that it 
will yield, which is little, or upon the Paſturage it will afford 
to Cattle, which, though very ſweet is alſo moderate in Quan- 
tity ; nor let him fix himſelf to any one Growth. 

Let him begin to improve it upon the Plan, and by the 
Methods, laid down in our firſt Book, and fifteenth Chapter, 
for the Improvement of a ſandy Soil; and when he has by a 
careful Management brought it to the Condition of a better 
Ground, let him ſow it in the uſual Manner ; and he will 
reap Wheat, Barley, Rye, Beans and Peas from it, to the 
Aſtoniſhment of his Neighbours, and perhaps to their Imi- 
tation. 

This is not to be undertaken in ſuch Places, but by be- 
ginning with Incloſure, the Expence of which will be ſome- 
thing; but a few Crops will repay it; and the Land will be 
render'd valuable for ever. 

If this may be done by the Aſſiſtance of Incloſures in the 
worſt Soils, for none can be more barren than what has been 
here propoſed for a Trial ; it is very evident that upon a better 
Land, the Advantage will be greater. What was propoſed 
here was to anſwer the Objection, That ſome Parts of an Eſ- 
tate may be barren, and not worth incloſing; which we hope 
is thus Ka to be altogether a Miſtake. Certainly it is ſuch, 
and every one who ſhall be induced to make the Trial, will 
find it beneficial. 

Without Incloſures, this is in ſuch Soils altogether im- 
practicable: and indeed the Benefits of a perfect and expen- 
ſive Dreſſing of Land, are never . aſſured to him 
who is at the Expences and Trouble, but in Lands that are 
incloſed. This therefore is a great and a reaſonable Motive 
for extending the Practice. | 

As to the Oppoſition of the common People, which is the 
ſecond Objection, that may alſo be anſwer'd with Truth and 
Candour. Where the incloſing will be a real Injury to the 
Poor, the Landlord has been already adviſed to let it alone ; 
but this can happen only in a few Inſtances. In all others, 
where their Oppoſition ariſes from Obſtinacy and Folly, let 
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him guard againſt its Effects by ſetting out in a proper 


anner. 

Dry Hedges are eaſily laid flat, and Quickſets pulled up, 
and this He may always expect will be done who oppoſes 
Prejudice; let him therefore make his Fence by a Ditch ſeven 
Feet deep, and as many wide. They will be ready to throw 
the Earth into this again, and fill it up: 'tis true, but he may 
prevent that in Time, by ſpreading the Earth as it 1s thrown 
out upon his Land. This will ſerve as a Manure to the Soil, 
and though Paſſion might have led the Mob to throw in the 


Bank if it had been left, they will not be at the Pains of 


digging for that Purpoſe : they will not have Opportunities 
of doing this in ſecret, and they will not dare to do it openly. 
_ "Thus will the Effects of Malice be prevented, and the 
Benefit of the Expence and Labour aſſured to the Proprietor, 
They will very ſoon be repaid by the Produce; and if it ſo hap- 
pen that Water can be got into the Ditch, the better. After 
a few Years, Things will be left quiet, for Cuſtom will prevail 
one Way as well as another, and a Quick may be planted, 
which will thrive leiſurely, and enſure all the Advantages of 
a regular Incloſure. 


CHAP. II. Of the more particular Benefits of Incloſure; 
and the other Objeflions made againſt it. 


4 * HE Improvements which have been mention'd in the 
1 preceding Part of this Work are very numerous, as 
well as great. The leaſt and ſlighteſt of them will very well 
anſwer the Expence of the moſt coſtly Kind of Incloſure, in 
the Compaſs of a few Years; and there is no Kind of Land 
whatſoever, but will by means of Inclofure, be render'd ca- 
pable of one or other of thoſe Improvements. 

This is a certain and unqueſtionable Truth; and this at 
once ſets the Buſineſs of Incloſure upon its proper Footing, 
ſhewing every Land Owner, in every Circumſtance and Situ- 
ation whatſoever, that it is to his Intereſt to incloſe. Things 
plain in themſelves become yet plainer by Inſtances; and every 
one of thefe that can be produced, will ferve to ſtrengthen 
the Cauſe in Favour of this Practice: it is a very bold Thing 
to advance, but it is as certainly a Truth, as ſaid before, no 
Perſon ever ſet about Incloſure upon. proper Knowledge, and 
with due Induſtry, who did not vaſtly profit by it. 

This Practice not only makes Land yield greatly more, 
but it enſures to the Owner his Property and all its Advan- 
wry | tages, 
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tages, as it prevents thoſe innumerable Treſpaſſes and Injuries 
which are continually happening in common Landes. 
It gives a Man Liberty alſo of making whatſoever Altera- 
tions or Improvements he ſhall chooſe, upon his own Land; 
he may plant and ſow what he pleaſes, and in whatever Man- 
ner he pleaſes, upon his Ground, when thus ſeparated from 
the common Quantity ; which he cannot do without a thou- 
ſand Inſults, Interruptions, and Inconveniences, from the 
Malice, Envy, or Folly of his Neighbours, while it hes 
open. | 8 | 
Theſe are not imaginary Advantages: all Countries, and 


all Times, have allowed them. We read in the antient 
Books that mention Huſbandry, of incloſing as the next 
Thing to plowing ; often, in more improved Times, as prior 
to it: and in all known Countries, from the earlieſt Time to 


| the preſent, incloſed Lands have been held more valuable than 
| the open. | 


Beſide the political Advantages of Incloſure, in aſcertaining 


| a Man's Property, and ſecuring to him the Fruits of his In- 


duſtry uninterrupted, there are ſeveral that may be called na- 
tural. I have already mentioned the Uſe of Hedges in thoſe 
ſandy Wilds of SUFFOLK, to keep off Loads of the looſe 
Covering of the barren Parts, from overwhelming the fruit- 
ful: but in all Places, in the beſt as well as worſt Counties, 


| they are of great Service to the Crop, of whatſoever Kind. 


They defend the Crop from the Fury of the Winds, and, in 
a great Degree, from thoſe cold and nipping Blaſts which are 
lo miſchievous in the early Part of the Spring. An incloſed 
Piece of Land is always quieter and warmer than a Piece in an 
open Field of the ſame Soil and Condition. This is very ob- 
vious to Reaſon, and is confirmed by.Experience. 3 

Incloſure preſerves, in a great Degree, the natural Heart 
of the Land, and that Richneſs which may be added to it by 
proper Manures. For it is found that the ſame Quantity of 
Manure will do twice the Service upon a quiet, warm, and 
ſheltered Cloſe, that it will upon au equal Quantity in an o- 
pen Field, where it is liable to all Injuries. It is certain and 
well known, that an incloſed Land yields a much larger Crop 
of any Kind of Corn, from the ſame Seed and the ſame Dreſ- 
ling, that it will in an open Field: And as to the Graſs for 
Paſturage or Hay, there is no Compariſon between the Quan- 
tity growing on incloſed and common Lands. The Hedges 
alſo which make the Incloſure, if rightly managed, as we 
ſhall direct at large in the ſucceeding Chapters, are, in them- 
lelves, a great Advantage and A They ſerve for a 1 * 
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ter to the Cattle that feed in thoſe Fields; and they ſupply the 
Farmer with Wood for all his neceſſary Purpoſes; and may 
be made in many Places to yield alfo valuable Fruit. 

'Theſe added to the many other Benefits ariſing from In- 
cloſure, already mentioned, we may reaſonably hope will 
lead all to a due Senſe of the Importance of this great Article 
in the Improvement of Land. Nothing more is wanting, 
certainly, to convert the naked and ſtarved Parts of WII x- 
SHIRE, HamPsSHIRE, and ſome of our other Counties that 
might be named, into the ſame Condition with the moſt rich 
and improved Parts of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, and Hegr- 
FORDSHIRE; and to make the common People of one as 
happy as thoſe of the other. For whatever Pretences may 
be made of the Oppreſſion of the Poor, by the encloſing of 
Lands, this is certain, that they no where are ſo happy as 
where the Land, in general, is under Incloſure, and no where 
lo miſcrable, poor, ragged, and idle, as in thoſe Places where 
moſt of the Land lies in common. 

All was once open, and the civilizing of People, and im- 
proving Lands by Incloſure, here came together. "Thoſe who 
firſt ſettle in a Country find it all open. They, by Degrees, 
appropriate and incloſe: and why ſhould not that which is 
found ſo beneficial in the firſt Steps to improving a Country, 
be carried throughout every Part ? 

Certainly every Man would wiſh, and muſt naturally de- 
ſire, to have that which is his own entirely his own: and this 
can only be by Incloſure. That Land cannot be perfectly a 
Man's own, which is not entirely in his Power. And that is 
not ſo in his Power which he cannot manage as he pleaſes, 
and cultivate when, how, and in what Manner he pleas. 
How can that be entirely a Man's own, where the Profits of 
his Labour and Expence are not aſſur'd to him; where every 
ſtray Beaſt from the Highways and Commons, may walk in 
and tread down his Crop: nor can that Land be faid to be 
perfectly under his own Management, which he is obliged to 
ſow and reap at the Time others do, whether he will or not; 
and to keep Time with them in all other Particulars, when 
he knows how, by another Conduct, to have greater Profits. 
That what is urged here in Favour of Incloſure, is not 
from Fancy or Prejudice of Opinion, is evident from what 
we ſee daily of the Effects and Conſequences of that Practice. 
We may eaſily dire& our Eyes to Places where, in the Me- 
mory of ourſelves or our Fathers, Incloſures have been made 
from the common Fields. Let us fairly examine together the 


Condition of what is incloſed, and what lies common. 


The 
Land 
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Land is the ſame, an Hedge only parts it; yet we find uni- 
verſally, that the Crop is vaſtly greater in the Incloſure, than 
in the common Fields: nor can there be any Cavil juſtly rais'd 
againſt the Concluſion from this, by alledging that more is 
beſtowed, perhaps, in dreſſing the incloſed Piece of Ground. 
"Tis plain, by People's continuing to drefs it at ſuch Expence, 
that the Profit anſwers. But the general and unanſwerable 
Argument is, that ſuch incloſed Lands are of more Value 
than equal Quantities upon the common Field. The Ad- 
vantages of the Crop ſoon pay the Expence of making the 
Incloſure; and the Value of the Land is made much greater 
for ever. This is ſo plain an Argument that it admits no 
Diſpute. 5 

We ſee vaſt Quantities of Land lie open in many Places, 
where it is of very little Value: We have ſeen, from Time 
to Time, Parcels taken from this and incloſed, which, upon 
due Dreſſings, have, in a few Years, paid back all the Ex- 
2 of Incloſing and Improvement. Can there be any 

eaſon aſſign'd why this ſhould not be done every where. 

The Reaſons that have been pretended againſt it are either 
falſe or frivolous. Many of them have no Foundation in 
Fact; and others which are true, and are a general Grievance, 
my be eaſily removed. 

n the firſt Place, it is not true that the Poor would be in- 
jured by a general Incloſure of all common and waſte Land. 
It there be particular Inſtances in which they would ſuffer, 
theſe ſhould be particularly conſidered, and Amends made to 
the Sufferers. In general the Advantage that a poor Man 
has by keeping two or three ſad Creatures of Cattle, of 
any Kind, upon the common Land, are not at all equal to 
what he and his Family would find, by being ſure to know 
where to get conſtant Employment as Labourers, This Pri- 
vilege is indeed a Source of Idleneſs ; and that can never be 
for private nor publick Advantage. 

Upon the Edges of all great Commons we ſee a miſerable 
Set of Cottagers. Hunger is in their Faces, and Miſery upon 
their Backs: they idle away their Time in tending their own 
and other People's Cattle, and breed their Children to this 
poor Employment. The Profits of this are not at all compa- 
rable to what they would have from the common Price of 
their Labour and their Childrens. And if theſe Lands were 
incloſed, they would be at once compelled to Induſtry ; and 
always found in Employment. | 

The great Number of Claims and Titles for almoſt every 
Picce of common Field and waſte Land in this Kingdom, is 

3 indeed 
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indeed likely to be always, as it has been often, an Hindrance 
to this great Improvement by Incloſure. Among theſe ſeveral 
People one Man is obſtinate, and will not comply; another is 
under Age and cannot: Theſe are real Objections, but they 
are eaſily removed. | e 

Is what has been ſaid upon this Subject true or falſe ? cer- 
tainly it is true! being true, is it not ſufficient Proof of the 
general and univerſal Benefit of Incloſure? if ſo, why ſhould 
not a Power be allowed to the Majority of Proprietors, by 
Parliament, as in other Caſes, to which the few who are 
fooliſh and obſtinate, muſt ſubmit : and in virtue of which, a 
Liberty ſhould be given to ſome to treat for Minors; and in 
all particular Caſes Proviſion made for thoſe who ſhall fairly 
ſhew themſelves to be aggrieved. 

'This appears to be a reaſonable Plan, and the Conſequences 
of it are certain. They are a great Addition to the Value of 
Land, and a conſtant Employment for the Poor and Induſ- 
trious. The Highways, which are at preſent ſo wide in theſe 
open Fields, and deſtroy ſo large a Quantity of the Land, 
might be reduced there as well as in other Places; and no 
Prejudice or Inconvenience to any could ariſe from it there, 
any more than elſewhere. A great deal of Land would be 
then recovered from the moſt needleſs Waſte imaginable; 
and its Value would be made much greater by the ſame 
Practice. LE | | | 

It 1s not only certain that incloſing Land any way is an Ad- 
vantage 1n every Place, but *tis equally true, and is ſupported 
by the ſame Experience, that the ſmaller the Incloſures are 
ſeverally made, the greater is the Improvement. This is 
conformable to Reaſon ; for Incloſures of a large Extent are 
leſs ſheltered by their Hedges, and have leſs of all the other 
Benefits of Incloſure, as they approach nearer to the Nature 
of common Fields ; the Borders of all which are terminated 
by Hedges ſomtewhere. * And, on the contrary, the more of 

. theſe Incloſures are made, and the ſmaller the Parcels of 
Land contained within them, in the greater Degree it has 
the Benefit of all that Practice; and, accordingly, the larger 
Returns it is conſtantly found to make, whether Corn of 
JJ 8 | | 

The encreaſed Value of Land by this Practice, always 
keeps Pace exactly with theſe Advantages, the ſame Quan- 
tity of Land, upon the ſame Soil, will always let for a large! 
Sum if there be many, than it will if there be few Incloſures; 
that is, it will fetch the more Rent, the more Parcels it 15 
divided into. Objections might be ſtarted againſt this ge. 
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neral Account, from particular Inſtances, but they will be 
conſider'd ſeverally hereafter : this is ſaid generally; and it 
has fewer Exceptions than almoſt any other general Rule; 
though, from its extenſive Compaſs, it cannot but be liable 
to ſome. 

In good Meadow Land there is ſometimes a Loſs by having 
too many Hedges, by the Quantity of Graſs they ſpoil by 
their Shade, and their Drippings ; but even this Diſadvantage 
is owing to the Want of due Knowledge in the Art of Fencing. 
We ſhall ſhew hereafter, that even in theſe Caſes, if proper 
Trees are planted, their Produce will be worth more than the 
Graſs they injure. 

Objections have allo been ſtarted againſt Incloſure in Corn 
Lands, from that common Opinion that Wheat, in incloſed 
Lands, is more ſubject to Blaſts and Mildew than in the apen 
Fields. Of this we ſhall treat at large hereafter, when we 
come to ſpeak of the Diſtem;;eratures of Corn. For the 
preſent it is ſufficient to ſay, that theſe Accidents are not the 
Effe cs of Incloſure, although, perhaps, they are more fre- 
quent in Incloſures, than in open Fields. We ſhall, hereafter, 
ſhew their Nature and their Cauſe ; and propoſe ſuch Methods 
as, with due Obſervance, will not fail to preſerve a Crop 
from them. In this Place it need only be farther ſaid, that 
Wheat 1s always as liable to Blaſt and Mildew upon an open 
Field, as in an —— provided the Land be as rich. This 
is a certain Truth, conſirm'd by abundant Experience; and 
as there are Methods of Prevention in each Caſe, there 1s not 
the leaſt Juſtice in uſing this Accident as an Argument againſt 
Incloſure. 

It is ſaid alſo, That the Number of labouring People is 
not ſufficient for the dreſſing of all the Lands in the Kingdom, 
ſuppoſing they were all incloſed. Let this be fairly con- 
ſider'd, for it has ſome Weight. Tis certain that the ſame 
Quantity of well- incloſed Land demands a great many more 
Workmen than when open. 'The Cauſe of this is ſeen in the 
Account given already of the Culture of incloſed and open 
Fields, the fallowing of one, the conftant working often of 
the other ; and the ſeveral other Differences that will be ſhewn 
in their proper Place. But this Article of incloſed Lands em- 
ploying a greater Number of People, is one of the greateſt 
Arguments in its Favour. ' As to there not being enough of 
them at preſent, all the Land of the Kingdom could not be 
incloſed at once; ſo they would not be all wanted at once. 
They would riſe as the Occaſion roſe for them. At preſent 
all other Employments are over-burthen'd with Numbers. 
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The Tradeſmen ſtarve from the Multitude in every Bufineſ; : 
a better Application to Huſbandry would take off theſe re- 
dundant Tradeſmen, and would employ thoſe Multitudes, 
who, becauſe they cannot get Bread at their feveral Profeſ- 
ſions, rob and ſteal. 

Here then are all the material Objections thet have been 
made to the Incloſure of Lands, ſtated in their utmoſt Force; 
and every impartial Perſon will be able to judge, whether the 
Anſwers propoſed againſt them be or be not ſatisfactory in the 
Eye of Reaſon. | 

The Farmer, or Land Owner, who is about to incloſe, muſt 
know, that general Rules cannot ſuit all particular Caſes; 
therefore he is not to go to work raſhly, on ſeeing the Utility 
of the Plan, but to follow us, ſtep by ſtep, through this im- 
portant Part of our Work ; in which we ſhall ſhew him, that 
though all Incloſure is profitable in all Places, yet Incloſure of 
Meadow Land is one thing, and of Corn Land another ; and 
impart to him the Reaſons of this Difference, and the Con- 
duct he is to follow. 

With reſpect to the ſtale Objection, that there are Lands 
which cannot be incloſed, becauſe Trees or Shfubs will not 
grow upon them, we ſhall ſhew him who makes it, in the 
Courſe of this Book, that Ignorance is oftener the Parent of 
this Excuſe than Knowledge. That all Trees, or Shrubs, are 
not ſuited to all Soils, every Child knows : but there are ſome 
ſuited to almoſt every Kind, and theſe ſuch as an ingenious 
Contrivance may work into Hedges. Where Trees will not 
thrive at all, there are other Kinds of Fences to be made; 
and, in general, Nature, in thoſe very places where ſhe de- 
nies Growth to the one, has made Proviſion of Materials for 
the other. | 

This is certain, Incloſure is always profitable; and there 1s 
no Kind of Land whatſoever, that may not be incloſed by 
ſome Fence or other, with Profit to the Undertaker. The 
beſt Methods of doing this will come next into Conſideration : 
the ſuiting the Fence to the Land, and the making and pre- 
ſerving the ſeveral Kinds, will be treated at large in the fol- 
lowing Chapters. 


CHAP. III. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Fences. 


Hoſoever has a Piece of Land which he intends to in- 
cloſe, muſt remember what has been ſaid already, that 

every Kind of Ground will not admit of every Kind of In- 
cloſure ; but that there ts no Land whatſoever that will not ” 
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mit of ſome one or other, of the ſeveral Sorts of Fences need- 
ful to that Purpoſe. 

When the Soil is too barren for the Growth of an Hedge, 
there is often Stone ready for the building of a Wall : and 
when it is too damp for the thriving of thoſe Shrubs, which 
uſually are planted for that Purpoſe, the very Water that de- 
nies Recourſe to this common Method, will fill Ditches, which 
will anſwer the Purpoſe. 5 N 

The firſt Thing therefore is to examine the Nature, Soil, 
and Situation of the Ground that is to be incloſed. Here is 
choice enough of Ways to do it ; but a prudent Election muſt 
be made among them : for a Miſtake in the ſetting out will 
overthrow all the Expectation. 

He who ſhould plant Hawthorn in a Fenn, or dig Ditches 
on a ſandy Hill, muſt be at once diſappointed or laughed at. 
One will rot, and the other be filled up. Neither can at all 
anſwer the Purpoſe. But that is no Proof that Incloſure, pro- 
perly conducted, would not have ſucceeded. 

Not only Corn Lands, but Meadow and Paſture Ground of 

all Kinds and Denominations, fall within the Reach of this 
great Benefit of Incloſure. Theſe laſt are principally diſtin- 
gui ſhed by their Degree of Moiſture. Thoſe which lie low, 
and within the Reach of natural or artificial Overflowings, 
are called wet Meadows or Paſtures; and thoſe which have a 
lighter Situation are called dry Meadows, or, more common- 
ly, dry Paſtures. Some confine the Term Meadows to the 
wet, and Paſtures to the dry: But this is not the uſual Senſe 
of the Words. Beſide theſe, there is another Kind of Mea- 
dow, or Paſture Ground, which is damp or wet from its own 
Nature, not from the Accident of being overflowed, at Times, 
by Rivers, naturally or artificially. This, when it is the wet- 
teſt of all, is what is commonly called Bog; but it is not all 
of that Kind. | 

Theſe are the three great Differences of Meadow or Paſ- 
ture Ground : and, according to theſe, thoſe Lands are to be 
encloſed in ſeveral Manners : All will have great Benefit by 
Incloſures, but there will be vaſt Advantage in ſelecting the 
proper Kinds. 

In the dry Paſtures on an hilly Situation, Hedges are the 
proper Fences. 'They are of vaſt Service, beſide their ſhel- 
tering the Cattle, in that they defend the Graſs from the 
Summer Heats, and ſhelter it in the Spring from the drying 
Winds, that, in open Places, nip it while it 1s young and ten- 
der. For this Reaſon, the ſmaller the Incloſures are in dry 
Soils, and in hilly Situations, the better the Paſture * 
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This may be ſeen abundantly in all the hilly Paſtures of our 
improved Counties. All is freſh in theſe ſmall Cloſes, while 
the Graſs is poor, ſparing, and burnt up in the opener Paſ. 
tures. The Hedges alſo, when well formed, are of Valne for 
their Produce in needful Wood; and Timber or Fruit Trees 

row well in them in moſt Places. * 

The wet Meadow requires Choice in the Shrubs that form 
the Hedge, and ſuch as are proper thrive ſo faſt, that the 
Profit ariſing from them is very conſiderable. In theſe the 
Incloſures need not be ſo ſmall ; for lying low, and being well 
watered, they are better defended in their own Nature both a- 
gainſt the Winds and Sun. 

For the laſt or wetteſt Kind of Paſture Land, Ditches ſtand 
in the Place of Hedges. They eaſily fill with Water, and 
are a very ſaſe Fence. Beſide that, if well contrived, they 
at the ſame Time that they incloſe, aſſiſt greatly in drain- 
ing the Land. Of this we ſhall treat particularly in its Place. 

Thus we ſee that a proper Regard being had to the Nature 
and Situation of the Ground, Fences may always be had beſt 
of one Kind or other. The Quickſet Hedge will thrive in 
many Places, where few imagine, but this requires a Degree 
of Knowledge with which the Generality of Huſbandmen are 
not acquainted, but which we ſhall endeavour to convey to 
them in the plaineſt and moſt familiar Manner. In Places 
where the Hawthorn will not thrive, or indeed live, there are 
other Shrubs that will ſucceed very well, and make a good 
Fence, Where nothing of this Kind can be uſed, the arth 
will yield Stone for Walls, which may be built at a ſmall Ex- 
pence; or it abounds with Water for Ditches : and where 
none of all theſe can be had, Banks of Earth may ſupply the 
Place, and anſwer the full Purpoſe. The Perſon who is in- 
clined to incloſe, can never therefore be at a Loſs for a Fence, 
provided he ſets out with a competent Knowledge in the Na- 
ture of the Undertaking. We ſhall endeavour in the ſucceed- 
ing Chapters, to give him the Rudiments of this Knowlege, 
and to inform him ſeverally of the proper Fences for all Kinds 
of Ground, and of the beſt Methods of making and preſerv- 


ing each. 


CH AP. IV. Of Ditches, and their Uſe in fencing. 


AVING enumerated the ſeveral Sorts of Fences, and 
the Lands to which they are moſt naturally ſuited in 
their different Kinds, we come to the more particular Con- 


ſideration of each; and to their Uſe, and the Manner of 
making 
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making and preſerving them. In this Deſign we naturally 
begin with Ditches, as they are the moſt cheap and eaſy ; and 
as they lead not only in ſome Reſpe@ to the making the o- 
thers ; but alſo to that very conſiderable Article, the drain- 
ing of Land, which falls as naturally as it does properly, un- 
der Conſideration afterwards. From theſe we ſhall advance 
to the more complex and difficult Kinds made of Quickſets : 
this naturally leading us to the Plantation of 'Trees in thoſe 
Hedges, and their Plantation to that of Coppice and Foreſt 
'Trees, in the regular Courſe of our Work. 

Fencing by Ditches is the leaſt expenſive of all the Kinds, 
the ſooneſt made, and the eaſieſt to keep in Repair: but then 
it is only to be done in marſh or wet Land, or in the wetteſt 
Kind of Meadow or Paſture Land before mentioned. The 
Incloſer, who has Ground where there is Plenty of Water, can- 
not ſo well uſe any other Kind : But let him be ſure that this 1s 
the Condition of the Land ; for he who ſhould dig his Ditches, 
and not have Water for them, would throw away a great deal 
of Expence, and make a very fooliſh Figure in the Eye of his 
Neighbours. 

To know whether a Piece of Ground is fit for this Kind of 
Fence, the Owner muſt examine not only whether it be wet 
and damp, for that many Lands are at certain Seaſons of the 
Year, or occaſionally by Accident; but whether it be natu- 
rally and conſtantly ſo at a due Depth. Let him examine from 
what Source its Wetneſs ariſes, and whether this be continual ; 
or be of ſuch a Kind as will afford a ſufficient Supply of Wa- 
ter for the filling his Ditches. | 

It his Netghbours have Ditches by way of Fence, let 
him examine into their State and Condition. Firſt let him ſee 
whether they anſwer their Purpoſes. Tf he finds they do not, 
let him conſider why: if they do, let him ſee whether they 
are likely upon an impartial Survey of the whole, to anſwer 
his Purpoſe in the ſame Manner. | 

If Ditches have been uſed Time immemorial in the Neigh- 
bourhood, and yet do not ſucceed fo well as might be wiſhed : 
let him enquire whether the Failure be owing to Nature or 
Neglect. Whether they have not been dug too ſhallow; and 
whether they do not fill up by Weeds, or by the Swelling 
8 the Soil, which in very boggy Ground is frequently the 

aſe. 

If it appear upon the whole, that their imperfe& Succeſs 
is owing to any natural Cauſe, let him not attempt the 
ſame Kind of Fence upon his own Ground, for this is a 
Point in which Nature will not be conquered. If there be 

85 not 
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vot a Supply of Water, all his Art cannot in theſe Caſes 


bring it. 

On the other had, if he find their bad Succeſs is owing to 
ill Management, let him learn even from their Errors, and by 
avoiding them in his own Work, aſſure himſelf of that Succeſs 
which Nature allows. If the Fault be in the digging them 
too narrow, or too ſhallow, let him make his broader and 
deeper ; if in the preſerving them, let his Care be doubled. 
Did their ſucceeds at firſt, but afterwards fail when choaked up 
with Weeds? let his be kept as clean always as at firſt ; and 
in the ſame Manner let him avoid the ather Errors. 

If he find the Ditches ſucceed well on his Neighbour's Land, 
let him, before he ſets to work, examine ſtrictly whether his 
own Ground be of the ſame Kind, for often Fields that lie 
very near, differ very greatly. The Fen Lands in Lincorx- 
3HIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, and the Iſle of EL, ter- 
minate abruptly. Ditches are the only Fence they have in 
many Places on theſe Lands, but he would be ſtrangely fooliſh 
who ſhould attempt the ſame Fence when out of their Di- 
ſtrict, though ever ſo cloſe upon the Edge of it. No more 
than a careful Obſervation is neceſſary, however, to deter- 
mine this; for though the two Lands lie ever fo cloſe, the 
Difference between them is palpable. 

If there þe no Ditches made by way of Fence in the Neigh- 
bourhood, and yet the Land ſeems by its Likeneſs in Soil and 
Situation, to thoſe where they are uſed, to be fit for them, 
let him examine carefully where Holes have been dug by Ac- 
cident, or with other Deſign, whether Water comes into 
them, and remains in them. If he find it comes in naturally 
and freely, and remains there tolerably well, let him ſet the 
Example by a fair, though not large Trial; and if it ſucceeds, 
he will both continue it himſelf, and lead others to imitate it 
in larger Works. 

When the Land lies flat, when it is wet below, and the 
Water that ſtands any where upon it, becomes foul and red- 
iſh ; when the Soil is black and mellow, and in many Places 
ſhakes or moves under the Feet in walking, there is generally 
Water for Ditches, and theſe are the Fence Nature points 
out; for there is neither Stone in the Ground for Walls, 
neither has the Farth a Firmneſs for Banks, neither will a 
Quickſet grow there. Nature in theſe Caſes points out to the 
Incloſer what he is to do, for ſhe leaves only one Thing 
that he can do. He 1s to dig thoſe Fences which he can net- 
ther raiſe nor build; and there are ſufficient Advantages in 
this Practice. For beſide the Cheapneſs of the Work, the Soll 
| cutting 
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cutting very eaſy, what is thrown up is of Uſe ; ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs, according to its Nature. | 
In large Commons theſe Ditches run into one another or 


all the leſſer into one larger, which at length communicates 


with ſome other Water ; but in this Caſe the Water 1s apt to 
grow very foul, in the leſſer Ditches eſpecially. The hap- 
pieſt Situation is where every Ditch can be carried ſtrait down 
to ſome River. There the Water is more conſtant, and is al- 
ways ſweet. Theſe may be bank'd upon Occaſion with their 
own Farth; and if there be any Danger of the Cattle from 
one Paſture, getting into another by wading over the Mouth 
of the Ditch, no more is neceſſary than the running a Rail a- 
long on each Side into the River, to a certain Depth, and 
they will never attempt to ſwim round it. This is the Prac- 
tice all along the River NxxN in NoRkTHAMTONSHIRE, and 
ſucceeds perfectly. 

In Marſh Land in general this Sort of Fence does as well as 
any; and in many Caſes it is greatly preterable to any other. 
About ſix Feet is a proper Width tor theſe Ditches, and they 
ſhould be about ſeven in depth, that there may ſtand four or 
five Feet Water in them uſually ; that in Droughts there may 
always remain ſome, and that they may hold two or three Feet 
perpendicular more in Overflowings, without running over 
upon the Land. By this Means they will ſerve as a good 
Fence at all Times, and not be liable to Accidents from ſmall 
Occaſions. 

When a Fence of this Kind is made, a little Care will pre- 
ſerve it, but that Care muſt be uſed, otherwiſe it becomes 
preſently over-grown and uſeleſs; or what is as bad, the Weeds 
cover it ſo thick, that Cattle attempting to walk over fall in, 
and are not able of themſelves to get out again. This is a 
common Accident on the careleſs People's Grounds in the Iſle 
of ErLy, but it very ſeldom happens where Things are better 
regulated. Weeds are very apt to grow in theſe ſtill Waters; 


and the Soil is ſo ſoft, that the Banks and Edges of the 


Ditch are eaſily broke, and ſpoil'd : but in the very worſt of 
theſe Places, when the Ditches are properly cleaned, this Ac- 
cident ſcarce ever happens. When the Water is tolerably 
clean, and the Bank ſtrait and ſteep, there is hardly any ſuch 
Thing to be heard of as Cattle falling in. 

Theſe Fences do not anſwer the Purpoſe of a Hedge in de- 
fending the Graſs from the ſcorching Sun, or parching Winds 
but then the Moiſture of the Earth, in all theſe Places where 
ſuch Fences are proper, or but practicable, anſwers the ſame 
Purpoſe, and renders ſuch Defence unneceſſary. And at the 


Time 
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Time as this Moiſture is naturally too abundant in ſuch 
Grounds, the ſarae Ditch which ſerves for a Fence; anſwers 
in ſome Degree the Purpoſe of a Drain. I have obſerved that 
the Water is to ſtand in the Ditch two or three Feet below 
the Surface, and in this Caſe, which is commonly about the 
Mark, the uppermoſt two Feet of the Earth is drained in 
a great Meaſure by it, and this Depth takes in all the Soil; 
all that has any Thing to do with the Growth. 8 

This is a very important Circumſtance, and Experience 
confirms it. It will be explained more at large in the next 
Chapter, which treats of Draining; but it is certain thus far, 
that ſo much Good is to be done in many Situations by the 
Ditch fencing alone, that the fame Ground which lying open 
is wet and ſhakes under the Feet, and receives their Impreſſion 
when one treads upon it, will, upon the dividing it by a good 
Number of Ditches, be rendered firm and ſound, and its 
Product in all Reſpects better. This ſhews that in dividing 
and incloſing Land by Ditches as well as Hedges, the ſmaller 
the Incloſures are generally made, the better. 

'The Earth that is thrown up in digging of theſe Ditches, 
is a very conſiderable Quantity, and according to its Nature, 
or the Circumſtance of the Place ſerves different Purpoſes. 
Sometimes the whole, and ſometimes a part is required for 
banking at the Edge of the Ditch itſelf. The Earth itſelf 
is ſometimes entire fine Mould, and not unfrequently in theſe 
wet Lands, it is either a true Peat, at ſome little Depth, or 
is ſo intermixed with Roots, that it will make a Kind of Peat 
at the Surface. In Linc 0LN$HIRE they cut it for this Purpoſe, 
into proper Pieces, whether it be of the better or worſer 
Kind ; and burn it either alone or with dried Cow Dung : and 
the fine black Mould that is dug up is excellent to mix with 
Dung, tor the manuring of thedry Corn Lands. 


CHAP. V. Of Draining in general. 


F ROM the Conſideration of fencing by Ditches, we are 
1 naturally led to that of draining, as it is a Practice uſed on 
the ſame Kind of Lands, and has its Foundation in the fame 
Courſe. | 
The Lands which have Occaſion for draining, are always 
ſuch as admit no other Fence but that by Ditching, for they 
are too wet for Quickſet Hedges, and too ſoft to bear the 
Weight of Walls; fo that nothing rais'd upon the Surtace 
can anſwer the Purpoſe. | ; 
Theſe Lands are of two Kinds, their Difference ariſing 3+ 
| * cipally 
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cipally from their Situation: the one Sort lies between Hills, 
or upon ſome Level on their Sides, or even on their Tops 
in ſome Places. Theſe are called by way of Diſtinction, Bogs, 
or boggy Lands ; the others lie in a Flat, and often extend 
upon an exact Level for a vaſt many Miles. Theſe are called 
Fens and fenny Lands. Such as thoſe in the Ifle of EL v, 
LiNcOLNSHIRE, and elſewhere. 

This is the general Diſtinction eftabliſh'd by Cuſtom ; and 
thus we are uſed to call them, though if the Word Bogs and 
boggy mean only wet and foft, as many uſe them, they are as 
applicable to many Parts of the Fens, as to the hilly Quag- 
mires, many of theſe Fens being as tender and ſoft, and ſhaking 
under the Foot as much to the full as what are more particu- 
larly called Bogs upon the Hills, or between them. 

'There is ſome Difference in the Ways of draining theſe va- 
riouſly ſituated wet Lands; and to this is owing the Difference 
of their Denomination. In this Diſtinction the boggy Lands 
have an Advantage over the fenny, in that they have a greater 
Deſcent to drain them ; and thence principally ariſes the Dit- 
ference in the Methods of proceeding : on the. contrary, the 
fenny Lands have this other Advantage, that in general they 
are leſs wet, and leſs rotten, than thoſe Bogs eſpecially which 
lie between Hills. 

'To underſtand upon what Foundation the Draining of theſe 
Lands is eftabliſh'd, it will be neceſſary to know from what the 
Miſchief ariſes; or how they become ſo wet and foft within, 
that they are render'd unfit for all the Uſes of Agriculture. 

Bogs are made by Springs, which riſe at ſome Depth under 
the Surface in thoſe Places. Hills naturally give riſe to Springs, 
and when theſe iſſuing from ſome Depth, meet with a Weight 
of Earth that pens them in, they ſpread under the Surface 
where the Soil is ſoft, and they moiſten and rot it, till it be- 
comes a Quagmire underneath, cover'd only by a Turf at the 
Top, which ſinks as it is trod upon, rifing in ſome other Place, 
and is continually in a trembling Motion. 

Fen Lands on the contrary, he on Flats, are nearly upon 
the Level with the Water of Rivers that run near them, and 
are ſubject to be overflowed by the Swelling of thoſe Rivers. 
When this happens, they lie ſo flat that the Water cannot get 
off; and hence arifes the Neceſſity of draining them. There 
are ſome Fen Lands that are conſtantly and continually wet, 
not accidentally from thoſe Overflowings. Theſe approach 
more to the Nature of the Bogs; and the Method of draining: 
them ts. to be accordingly contrived, partly from that for Bogs, 
and partly from the other, | 1 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. Of draining boggy Lands. 
1 HE firſt Thing to be done, where a Piece of boggy 


Ground is to be drain'd, is to examine it well in order 
to find the loweſt Part, and to obſerve what Deſcent there is. 
When this is found, a Drain is to be open'd, and it mult be 
cut through the Ground to ſuch a Depth, that its Bottom be 
at leaſt a Foot below the Level of the Springs. When this is 
done, the Water from the whole adjacent Ground natural 
drains into the Cut; and there, provided a free Paſſage be kept 
open, it runs off. 

From what has been ſaid before of the Nature of the boggy 
Land, it is plain that this ſingle Operation, provided it be ju- 
diciouſly deſign'd, and properly perform'd, mult effect a Cure. 
We have ſeen the Cauſe of this Boggyneſs is, that the Water 
of certain Springs is dammed up, or pent in by Earth; a Paſ- 
ſage is here given, and conſequently the very Cauſe of the Evil 
is removed. The Water that ſwelled and ſoaked the Ground, 
becauſe it could not get off, has now a Paſſage by which it runs 
away freely and continually ; and the Ground which was made 
a Quagmire by its being before pent in, becomes dry enough 
to be uſeful. | 

The great Caution to be obſerv'd in this Particular is, that 
the Drain be cut deep enough; for if it be not deeper than 
the Bottom of the Springs, the Remedy will be impertctt. 
There will ſtill be a Lodgment of Water at the Bottom of the 
Bog, the Drain carrying off only what is above the Level of 
its Bottom; and it is ſurprizing to ſee how much Miſchief a 
little Wet at the Bottom of a Land, that has been uſed to be 
boggy, will do. 

The Depth is ſo uncertain, there is no giving any general 
Rule for it; but ſome gueſs may be made from the Nature of 
the Ground, and its Situation. The Way appears greater to 
the Spring than it naturally is, becauſe the boggy Land is raiſed 
and ſwelled up beyond its proper Surface, by the Force of the 
Water that is confin'd in it; inſomuch that in a Bog well 
drain'd, it will often ſink two, three, or four Feet from what 


was the Height while wet. 


The Depth at which the Springs lie, is always greater ac- 
cording to the Weight of Earth that pens them in; but he 
who ſets about this with Diſcretion and Judgment, will know 


- whereabouts it will fall, from his Obſervations ; and he muſt 


have Reſolution to go through what he has undertaken, for all 
will be ſure Profit in the End. | 1 
| A 
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The Drain muſt be begun in the loweſt Place, and carried 
into the Bog towards the Spring Head ; and Trenches are then 
to be cut acroſs, at proper Diſtances ; by Means of which every 
Part of it will be drain'd thoroughly, and perfectly. 

'The Breadth of the Drain muſt be proportioned to the 
Depth; and this the judicious Undertaker will eaſily contrive, 
for, by the before-named Obſervations, he will be able to gueſs 
very nearly at the neceſſary Depth of the Drain, before he be- 
gins the Work. 

Some farther Cautions are neceſſary to be given in this ge- 
neral Account of draining Bogs, for the ſecuring and keeping 
the Advantage perpetual, and avoiding Inconveniences. 

When ſmall and ſhallow Drains are ſufficient, as is often 
the Caſe, particularly in ſome of the ruſhy Bogs, they may be 
left open; and no farther Care is neceſſary than to look at 
them now and then, to ſee they are kept from filling up. But 
when they are broader and deeper, ſome Precaution is neceſ- 
ſary to prevent Accidents. | 

As has been directed in the cutting of Ditches, by Way of 
Fence, the Earth that is thrown out muſt never be left upon 
the Edges of theſe ſmall and ſhallow Drains, as 1s too frequent 
a Practice. If it will ſerve to neither of the Purpoſes there 
mentioned, of Firing or Manure, it muſt be carried off, to be 
thrown away ; but generally it is a Kind of turfy Matter, and 
will make a coarſe Sort of Fuel. 

When the Drain is wide and deep, as there is no Neceſſity 
for keeping it open at Top, tis beſt to cover it up to prevent 
Cattle tumbling in. In this Caſe a good Quantity of rough 
Stones mult be thrown in; they ſhould be ſuch as are hard, 
and will not ſettle too cloſe, but leave a free Paſſage for the 
Water among them. Upon theſe is to be laid refuſe Wood, 
and over that ſome of the Earth that was thrown out in digging. 
By this Means a thorough Paſſage will be left free for all the 
Water the Springs yield, and there will be none of theſe fright- 
tul Openings upon the Surface. Care mult be taken to keep 
the Trenches clean ; and then this main Drain will keep in or- 
der for Ages, and preſerve the recovered Land from growing 
wet again. 

This is the common Practice in the draining of boggy 
Lands, explained in all its Branches, and ſhewn to be founded 
upon a real Knowledge in the Cauſe of the Dampneſs of ſuch 
Lands; but it is not our Intention to leave the practical Huſ- 
bandman, with only the common and general Rules to guide 
him, Experience has ſhewn, that the beſt general Methods 


admit of Improvement in particular Inſtances; and we ſhall 
Yor. I. R ſhew . 
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ſhew him how he may take a different Courſe from the com. 
mon, in ſome Caſes to a greater Advantage. 

Though in many Places the Trenches running to the main 
Drain, will keep clean and open of themſelves, if the Earth 
thrown up out of them be removed; yet in ſome Bogs the 
Earth naturally ſwells in fuch a Manner, that they will fill up 
of themſelves, though cut to a conſiderable Depth, from their 
Bottoms riſing, and their Sides puſhing towards one another. 

I have ſeen in LancAasHniRe ſuch ſtrong Inſtances of this, 
that one might trace the old 'Trenches over the Surface of the 
Bog, not in Hollows, but in a Kind of rough Seams, as it 
were, rais'd up above the Reſt of the Surface; as the Letters 
and Figures carv'd in the famous Grotto of Antiparos, not only 
fill up in Time, by the ſwelling of the Stone, but project be- 
yond the Level. 

In theſe Caſes the Bog always remains a Bog ſtill. The 
Expence has been thrown away, and the Attempt of draining 
given over; if ſuch diſcouraging Circumſtances ſhould croſs 
our Undertaker, *tis fit he ſhould know how to guard againſt 
them ; for that is to be done, and there is no Need of giving 
up the Deſign. | : 

In this Caſe he is to treat his 'Trenches in ſome Degree as he 
does his wide and deep Drain, keeping them from filling up of 
themſelves, by throwing in ſomething between that will pre- 
3 an Opening for the Water, and yet keep the Sides a- 

under. 

The beſt Method of doing this is as follows. In the firſt 
Place, let the Trenches be cut ſomewhat deeper than other- 
wiſe they would need to be, ſuppoſe, for Inftance, three Feet 
deep, and two Feet over. Then, as ſoon as they are made, 
let the Bottoms of them be cover'd with freſh cut black Thorn 
Buſhes ; upon theſe let him throw in a Quantity of large re- 
fuſe Stones ; over theſe let there be another Covering of black 
Thorn Buſhes, then a Covering of Straw ; and upon this ſome 
of the Earth, ſo as to make the Surface level with the reſt. 
"Theſe Trenches will always keep open, and their Advantages 
will be found in every Inch of the Land. 

In this we are only bringing the Experience of one Part of 
the Kingdom to the Aſſiſtance of the others: we are only lay- 
ing before the Huſbandman of LAN CASHIRE, the Practice of 
the Drainer in OxroORDSHIRE, for this is a well known thing 
there, and has been continued from Father to Son theſe many 
Generations. 

Nothing is more eaſy nor more familiar to Reaſon ; nor is 
there any boggy Piece of Land where the large Drain can 10 
voy made 
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made effeQually, that will not be perfectly cur'd by this Prac- 
tice. Yet ſo little ready are the Huſbandmen, in general, to 
make uſe of their Reaſon againſt croſs Accidents, or to en- 
quire into the Practice of others, that, at this Hour, many 
Pieces of boggy Ground may be ſeen in the County before- 
cited, with the Trenches all grown up, as juſt mentioned, and 
with a deep dirty Drain halt full of Rubbiſh, which might 
every one have been thoroughly and perfectly cur'd, by this 
ſingle and ſlight Expedient. So eaſy is it to throw away Mo- 
ney to no Purpoſe upon the moſt rational Deſign ; and to give 
up what is practicable. | 

In STAFFORDSHIRE, inſtead of black 'Thorn Buſhes, 
they make the firſt Lay of a Quantity of freſh Heath, and 
then put the Stones, covering them with a good Coat of 
more Heath, and then with Earth. This is a better Method 
where Heath is to be had; and that it commonly is in the 
Neighbourhood of Bogs, for it is tougher and more durable 
in the Wet than the other; and at the ſame Time, though 
it lies cloſer a great deal, yet there is ſomething ſo ſtubbed 
— the large Shoots, that they will not be preſſed entirely 

at. 

It is certain, that the worſt boggy Lands that lie upon or 
between Hills, may be drained by this ſingle Method ; which 
is eaſy, cheap, and not liable to 3 by Accidents, if pro- 
perly conducted; and it is equally certain, that the Value of 
the recovered Lands is very great, for they become fit for a 
Variety of Purpoſes, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 

Let not their Appearance, while in a Bog, diſhearten the 


Undertaker; for their Produce, when reduced by draining, 


to firm Land, will be altogether different from that which 
naturally grows upon them while wet; and this Improvement 
may alſo be promoted by Art : but before we ſpeak of that, 
it may not be improper to give one farther Method of making 
the neceſſary Drains, in ſuch boggy Ground as is ſoft and 
mellow, and but moderately wet. 


For this Purpoſe ſeveral Holes are to be dug in a ſtrait Line 


along the Bog, at about eight Feet Diſtance : theſe are to be 


about ſeven Feet deep, and fotr J. eet wide. A Man is to get 
into one of theſe as ſoon as it is dug, and to work away to- 
ward the next, each Way, leaving a Coat of Earth of about 
three Feet thick at the Top. Thus he is to proceed in each 
Hole, till, by this Means, the ſeveral Burrows meet, and 

there is a ſubterranean Drain made through the whole Bog. 
Bruſh-wood, or any uſeleſs Materials of a like Kind, are 
to be thruſt into the Drain . to keep it open, an 
2 thus 


— 
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thus the Water will be carried off with great Certainty, and 
the Bog will be left dry and firm Land. This Method was 
firſt invented near WEEFORD in STAFFORDSHIRE, and i; 
at this Time practiſed in many of the neighbouring Places 
with a laſting Succeſs. 

When a Piece of Ground is thus recovered from its bog 
State, it will ſtill be found unfruitful. Its natural Product in 
this wet Condition was Moſs, and it will continue to yield 
Nouriſhment to that, and, till aſſiſted by Art, to little elſe, 
becauſe all its Juices will be exhauſted by that uſeleſs Produc- 
tion. To cure this Fault, it is to be dreſſed with Aſhes, kept 
dry, as before directed, in the Chapter on that Subject, in 
our Second Book. Theſe are to be ſpread over it, at the Rate 
of thirty Bufhels to an Acre; and they will act very effectu- 
ally, in deſtroying the Moſs, and in enriching the Soil for 
better Products. 


CHAP. VII. Of the Draining of Fenny Lands, 
| i treating of Fen Lands we are to diſtinguiſh, as before 


hinted, ſuch as are naturally wet at the Bottom; and ſuch 
as become wet by the Overflowings of Rivers, from Land 
Floods, or other Accidents; for a different Method is to be 
taken in theſe diſtin Cafes. In one, nothing is to be done 
but the carrying off a Quantity of Water that has fallen upon 
them by Chance, and ſtagnates there, becauſe of this flat 
and level Situation : in the other, or thoſe naturally and con- 
tinually wet, all is to be done that 1s requiſite in the draining 
of Bogs, of which they area Kind; and often the moſt diff 
cult of all to drain, becaufe of their flat Situation. 

As to thoſe Fen Lands which are only overflowed at Times, 
and have a good Soil, if the Water could be carried off at 
Pleaſure, it would be an Advantage, and not a Detiiment, 
provided it fell on at proper Times; for it would only anſwei 
that uſeful Practice, the drowning of Meadows. The Soil 
of theſe Fens is, indeed, generally good: but the Water 
does not always come on ſo regularly as it might be wiſhed, 
nor 15 it to be got away without Labour and Expence : a greit 
Part of it uſually remaining till the Sun and Wind carry it of. 
This is much too long for it to lie profitably on the Land, 
and hence ariſes that Injury which ſuch Fen Lands ſuffer, 
and the Advantage of draining them. 

If the Water can be compleatly carried off from the Surface 
of theſe, *tis all that is required; but in the other Caſe, were 
the upper Part of the Soil ever fo well drained, the . 
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of the Wet being within its own Bowels, the Miſchief would 
return, unleſs that had a Way made for it; which can only 
be done upon the true Principles of draining, as laid down in 
the former Chapter: the finding the Deſcent, and cutting 
Trenches to a proper Depth. In general alſo this is the beſt 
Way with thoſe which are only ſubject to occaſional Over- 
flowings; for when theſe have happened often, and the Wa- 
ter has been uſed to lie a great while upon them, they are 
ſoaked down to a great Depth, and having acquired, by Ha- 
bit of Wetneſs, much the ſame Qualities with the naturally 
boggy Grounds. Indeed the carrying off the Water lodg'd 
on them, by Land Floods or heavy Rains, is only a ſuperfici- 
al and partial Cure : the draining them to the Depth, though 
it may be a more expenſive, is a much more perfect Reme- 
dy: nor is the other ever to be done perfectly, by all the Con- 
trivances that have been made. The beſt they do is to get off 
a great deal of the Water, and leave the leſs for the Sun to 
dry up; for they never drain them entirely. 

The judicious Undertaker will, to each Kind of Land, if 
it be of any Extent, uſe both theſe Methods; for by firſt 
throwing off the ſuperficial Water, he will be able to carry on 
his Works for a deep and thorough Draining, with much 
greater Eaſe and Succeſs. | 

This ſuperficial Water may be carried off by Engines, 
when in very great Quantitics, with little Expence : the 
Sight therefore of a Sea upon the Fen, at certain Seaſons, 
need not diſcourage the Undertaker from his Attempt. I have 
ſeen many Fen Lands of great Extent, that have been a per- 
fect Lake to Appearance, for ſome Time while overflowed ; 
but, by Degrees, a good Part of this has run off, and the 
Remainder, which has lain and rendered the Ground uſeleſs, 
might have been carried away by the moſt common Engines. 
But the Negligence in this Caſe is ſurprizing. We propoſe 
here to inform the Farmer how he may make an effeCtual 
Cure; not only preventing the Effects of his Neighbour's 
Neglect, but rendering the Land ſafe for ever, from either its 
own Wetneſs, or ſuch Accidents. 

This compleat Remedy and Preſervation is to be effected 
by three Things, ſuppoſing the Land both wet in itſelf, and 
liable to Overflowings. Theſe are, firſt, the taking off the 
Water lodg*don the Land, at preſent, by Floods ; ſecondly, 


the draining it of what riſes from its own Bottom; and, third- 


y, the preventing its being overflowed from the Land Floods 


and Rains for the future. 
R 3 For 
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For the firſt Purpoſe, or carrying off the Water that has 
been brought on and left there, by Land Floods, many Fn. 
ines have been contrived, and are, at this Time, uſed in 
different Places ; but none anſwers better than the Sail Wheel, 
which they call, by way of Eminence, in the Ifle of Er.y, 
the Engine. This is compoſed of about a dozen Spokes, fa- 
ſhion'd according to the particular Purpoſe, and 1s turned by 
Sails like thoſe of a common Windmill. 

This Engine will carry Water excellently either off a Flat 
or where there is ſome Riſe; but for this different Uſe there 
is to be ſome Variation in the Make of it. When *tis only to 
puſh the Wet along a Flat, for the getting it off, the Spokes 
are made broad, and ſet a little floping. And 'tis amazing 
how vaſt a Quantity of Water it will thus throw off in a 
Day's Time, the Spokes all moving between a couple of up- 
right Boards, which make a kind of 'Trench for them to play 
through. 

When the Water is to be rais'd to any little Height, in or- 
ner to be carried off, the Spokes are made hollow like ſo ma- 
ny Scoops; and they are ſet ſo as to deliver the Water * 
at that Pitch, which they do inceſſantly, and with great Re- 
gularity. | : 

Laſtly, if the Water be to be thrown out at a larger 
Height, as over a Bank, or an Eminence of the Ground; 
the Spokes are for this Purpoſe, made in the Faſhion of ſo 
many Boxes, which do not throw the Water out before them, 
but take it up, and retain it; letting it, as they riſe, run into 
an hollow Circle that goes round the Spokes, at about half 
their Length, whence it is diſcharged again from the Back of 
the Spokes as the Wheel deſcends. 

Thus is this Engine ſuited to all the common Purpoſes of 

Draining, and kept up in Repair at a ſmall Expence : fo that 
the Farmer is right to prefer it to many of the more com- 
Fate Machines that have been propoſed, with Promiſe of 

iracles from their Inventor, but with much leſs real Ad- 
8 than is every Day found from this plain and common 

eel. 

When the Water of the Land Floods is thus carry'd off, 
the Undertaker is to ſet about to remove that which riſes in 
the Land from its own Bottom. This he will do with Eaſe 
enough, now that the accidental Load is taken away; where. 
as, otherwiſe, there would have been endleſs Interruption of 
his Works, and Miſtakes about the Springs. b 

He is now to act exactly upon the ſame Principle as in 


draining of the Bog, only as the Compaſs of Ground K the 
6 enny 
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fenny Lands is often greater, the Works of every Kind muſt 


generally be larger. ; 
A main Drain is firſt to be cut: and this muſt be done with 
the utmoſt Care and Contrivance, for upon this the Succeſs 


of the Undertaking depends. 'The Situation of the whole 
Land to be drained, muſt be conſidered for this Purpoſe. 
And this main Drain muſt then be cut deep enough to carry 
off the Water from the whole Level, at the Depth from 
whence it is found to ariſe: 'This is often not more than a 
Foot or two below the Surface in the loweſt Places. * 

The Breadth of this Drain muſt be proportioned to its 
Width; nor need the Undertaker be under any Concern on 
this Head: for ſuppoſing all to be abſolute Refuſe that 1s 
thrown out, the Benefitariſing to the Land will very well pay 
the Expence : but often it is of Uſe, as has been obſerved 
already. 

T <4 Depth and Width of this main Drain being de- 
termined, its Courſe is the next Thing to be conſidered, 
And for this little Advice will be ſufficient, for it is to be car- 
ried from the loweſt Part, as its Bottom, to the neceſſary Part 
of the Ground. 

As to its Form, it muſt be wideſt at the Mouth, or Open- 
ing, and muſt grow narrower all the Way to its Head. 

If the Compals, or the Situation, or other Circumſtances 
of the Ground require it, there may be more of theſe main 
Drains : and there muſt be ſo, where it is plain, as often ap- 
pears at Sight, that one cannot anſwer the Purpoſe. In this 
Caſe they are all to be made exactly as the ſingle one already 
deſcribed ; to be carried in a ſtrait Courſe; to be of a ſuffi- 
cient Depth; and to be wideſt at their Mouths, and narrow- 
eſt at the Head. 

When the main, or middle Drain is finiſhed, it will be 
needful to open a great Number of other leſſer Drains ; 
though, in theſe large Works, they are generally too big to 
be called by the Name of "Trenches. Theſe muſt be cut 
upon the ſame Principle with the great one, narroweſt at 
the ous and wideſt at the Mouth; and of a proportioned 

epth. 

"Theſe ſmaller Drains are to be brought from every Part of 
the Work; and to be carried ſtrait into the great Drain, at 
the neareſt Parts. 

All being thus prepared, the Effe& will immediately fol- 
low, and will by ſuch as is not to be conceived by thoſe who 
have not been accuſtomed to theſe Undertakings. The 
Ground which has been left _ and pappy, from the Water 
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juſt carry'd off; and whichis ſhaking at every Step in the low. 


er Places, from its own natural etneſs, will, by the con- 
tinual running off of the Water, become dry and ſolid. It 
will ſink a Foot or more throughout, if it have been natu- 
rally very boggy ; and it will remain faſt under the Feet with. 
out ſhaking, and bear Carriages. I have ſeen Lands, on 
which a Horſe*s Foot would break through the Turf, and he 
would be let in up to the Belly, become hard enough for a 
Waggon in a little Time by this Method: and ſuch as would 
ſwell and riſe, and dance under a Man's Foot like weak Ice, 
bear a Coach over them without Motion; in ſhort, by De- 
grees, the wetteſt and boggieſt fen Land will thus be brought 
to a Conſiſtence for every Sort of Culture. 

When this good Effect has been obtained from the Drains, 
the Undertaker's Care is not to ſtop : for though, with pro- 
per Caution, the Ground thus recover'd will keep good for 
ever; yet, with Neglect, it will ſoon relapſe into exactly its 
old Condition. 

To prevent this, in the firſt Place, Care muſt be taken to 
keep the Drains clear, and of their due Extent and Depth at 
all 'Times. Twice a Year, that is, in the Beginning of Oc- 
TOBER, and about the End of ArRII, they muſt be tho- 
roughly cleanſed from Weeds, Mud, and other Foulneſſes, 
that gather very faſt in them, and when they are negleCted, 
ſoon choak them up, and return all into the old Condition. 

But beſide this, Care is to be taken alſo, to prevent the 
Miſchief of Floods, acting upon the Land as formerly. ?'Tis 
true that the Water brought on by thoſe, could not remain 
upon the Ground as it uſed to do, becauſe of the Service of 
theſe Drains, but then it would in running off, tear and deſ- 
troy all the Works; and beſide the immediate Miſchief it 
would always occaſion, would entail an endleſs Expence upon 
the Undertaker. 

To guard againſt this, let him examine well in what Place, 
and from what Source theſe Waters came on. If the Inun- 
dation happen from the Overflowing of a River, the Buſi- 
neſs is to bank in that River in a proper Place, leaving it am- 
ple Scope for its Courſe, but juſt keeping it off the Ground. 

f it happen immediately from the high Lands, Care is to 
be taken to give it a Vent into the next River, to prevent 1ts 
falling upon the Lands : this Work will require in ſome Places 
more, and in ſome leſs Expence. In ſome Situations it 15 
impraQticable, and then the Drains muſt be truſted to : but 
where it can be done within any moderate Price, it is always 
worth while; for the Recovery:of ſo much Land under a 

Certainty 
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Certainty of its continuing good for ever, is an Article of pro- 
digious Importance. : | 

Different Fen Lands he under different Degrees of the In- 
convenience of being drown'd, and in ſome the Remedy 1s 
eaſy, in others more difficult, in ſome utterly impracticable, 
within ſuch an Expence as the Advantage would repay. 
Where all the Sources of Boggyneſs and Wetneſs concur, 
the Methods already deſcribed are all to be uſed ; where only 
a Part, there Part of the Remedies is ſufficient. We have 
in this Conſideration taken it at the very worſt; and the Un- 
dertaker ſees all he can have to do in order to carry off the 
accidental Load of Water, to drain away the in-bred Quan- 
tity, and to keep the Land dry, that he has thus recovered 
from its uſeleſs State : he is happier where leſs of the Sources 
of the Miſchief concur, that he may reap all the Advanta- 
ges at leſs Expence. 


CHAP. VII. Of draining flat Lands near great Rivers. 


1 is HE Borders of large Rivers near where they run into 
the Sea, afford often a peculiar Kind of Lands that 
require draining. Theſe lie within the Reach of Tides, 
which riſe high in ſuch Places, and being alſo liable to the Ef- 
fects of Land Floods, no Grounds whatſoever are ſubject to 
receive fo large a Quantity of Water: but then none are ſo 
eaſily freed from it, or at ſo ſmall Expence. 

Theſe Lands lie above the low Water Mark, and below 
the high Water Mark : there are many of them along the 
Side of the THAMES, where at one Time they were waſte 
and neglected, but at preſent are drained, and are very va- 
luable. All large Rivers where the Tides run high, are 
bordered in many Places with ſuch Grounds : and beſide the 
Tide at its Times, they uſually receive Land Floods, and 
give them into the River by a Creek. 

Theſe Lands have by ſome been confounded with Salt 
Marſhes (of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter) but very im- 
properly: they have great Advantages over them, in that 
they afford freſh Water which the Marſhes naturally want; 
and Shelter for the Cattle, in which they are uſually as defi- 
cient. They have often all the Requiſites for being excellent 
Land, and only ſtand in Need of being drained and defended 
from freſh Overflowings. 

Whoſoever ſhall have ſuch a Piece of Land in his Hands, 
and has the Prudence to intend rendering it ſerviceable, is freed 
from the Labour and Expence of Drains, for the Creek 
torm'd by the freſh Waters for themſelves, anſwers that Pur- 


poſe. 
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ſe. He is only to manage the Outlet of this rightly, and 
E defend it by a Bank. Sntiy, 


The firſt Work to be undertaken is, the Bank : this is to 
be carried all along the Edge of the Land to the River, only 
leaving the Opening of the Creek for the preſent; for 
ſhould that be block d up, the Land would be drown'd by the 
freſh Waters, which would have no Paſſage: and yet if it 
were left thus entirely open, the Tide forcing itſelf up at its 
Riſe, would overflow the Lands as uſual, and burrow its 
Channel deeper. 

Therefore when the Bank is all made, and firm, the 
Creek is to be ſtop'd up at once by a Number of ſtout Work- 
men, with good Materials, who are to make a very thick 
and ſtrong Head to it, only laying in three or four long 
Troughs of Wood, which are to reach quite through the 
Head into the freſh Water of the Creek, and to open into 
the River. Theſe Troughs are to be made each of four 
rough Planks, and are to be open at the End next the Creek; 
but at the End that comes to the River, they are to have 
each a Door that flaps to, when the River Water bears upon 
them, but that opening out-wards gives Way freely to the 
Land Flood. Son 0 / 4 

When theſe Troughs are laid in, the Bank is to be carried 
on over this Head, and all is done. The Doors, opening out- 
ward, give Way to the Water of the Creek, which runs out 
freely all the Time the Tide is down; and when that riſes, 
inſtead of forcing in, it only ſhuts the Doors of the Troughs. 
So that the whole Inconvenience is, that none of the freſh 
Water can run out, while the Tide is at this Height; but the 
Troughs being proportion'd properly, the Diſcharge during 
the Hours of low Water is ſufficient. As the Doors of the 
Troughs keep out the Water there, the Banks keep it out 
from the Edge of the Field; and the whole is at once ſecur'd 
from Inundation. 

This is an Undertaking in general the more profitable, in 
that the Lands thus — are for the moſt Part of the 
beſt Kind we know for Paſturage. There is ſome Expence 
in the making of the Bank, but it is eaſily kept up, and the 


Troughs, if made of proper and firm Stuff, will laft a great 
while without Repair. 


CHAP. IX. Of theordering of Salt Marſbes. 
9” ] \IS a great Quantity of Land in this Kingdom that 


comes under the Denomination of Salt Marſhes ; 2 
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this is with Reaſon ſeparated from all other Land, being in its 
Nature, Qualities, and Products different from all beſide. 
The Sea Water is to be kept off from this, and that often at 
a conſiderable Expence; but this is not all that is required 
for the rendering it uſeful according to its intrinſicx Worth. 
For this Reaſon it were idle in this Chapter to treat only of 
the Means of keeping it dry; the whole Method of managing 
or ordering it ſhall be laid down. By 

A great deal of the Salt Marſh Land in ENGLAND, 1s at 
preſent turn'd to a very good Account. But the greater Part 
even of that might be made to yield a much larger Profit, and 
ſome that is utterly neglected, becauſe Improvements of it 
are ſuppoſed impracticabſe, might be render'd of great Va- 
lue to the Owner. We ſhall therefore begin from the Source 
here. We ſhall enquire into the different Conditions of Sea 
Marſh Land, and lay down not only the common Methods 
which are every where practis'd with Advantage, but make 
publick ſuch as are peculiar to certain Places, tho? they may 
be uſeful in all; and finally add, what Reaſon ſhews may be 
done farther with Profit. 

In the firſt Place, what we underſtand by Salt Marſh 
Land, is a Land that lies low and flat, and is within the 
Reach of the Sea, or Salt Water, at the Mouth of great 
Rivers. Hence it is liable to be overflow'd by the Salt Wa- 
ter, and the Ditches are full of the ſame at all Seaſons of 
the Year. 

Now we may eaſily ſee, that though this Land be ever ſo 
good in itſelf, as the moſt part of it is very rich, yet from 
this Condition of being continually liable to Overflowings of 
Salt Water, it will be ſoaked too much: it will yield or keep 
no freſh Water for the Uſe of Cattle; no Trees or Shrubs 
will grow well upon it; ſo that there will want Shelter: and 
its-Produce, whatſoever, will be liable to be cut off by the 
nipping Winds of the Spring, becauſe it is expos'd to them, 
a to the Sea Breezes which are yet more deſtruQtive than 
they. | 

By this Account we ſee how many Diſadvantages this 
Lane lies under, beſides thoſe of that before mention'd : but 
ſtill its natural Richneſs makes it worth taking Care of. 'The 
Work muſt be more, and the Expence greater than that which 
is needful on the other, but then it will anſwer very well by 
its Fertility. a 

The two great Inconveniences attending Salt Marſh Land, 
are theſe, the Overflowings of the Salt Water, and the Want 
of freſh, Theſe may be provided againſt ; and when _ is 
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done, if we add Shelter for the Cattle that are to be fed there, 
as well as the Crop they are to be fed upon; we ſhall bring 
them to be equal or ſuperior to any Paſture Lands whatſoever : 
and this is to be done with Certainty. 

For the firſt Thing, let the Undertaker of theſe Lands, 
when he has conſider'd the Source of their Misfortune, the 
Abundance of Salt Water thrown on them, examine their 
different Condition; in what Degree they are liable to it; 
what Quantity of building or banking will be needful to 
—_—_ it out; and in what Reſpect they are as to Shelter and 

rees. 

When this has been thoroughly conſider'd, let him ſet 
to work, remembering that he has three great Articles to ac- 
compliſh, namely, the keeping off the Salt Water, the 
getting a Supply of freſh ; and the giving that Shelter which 
Nature has denied. 

The Sea or River 'Tides are to be kept out by Banks or 
Walls. When 'tis only the Water of a River to which they 
lie expos'd, banking will do, but then it muſt be at a very 
great Expence : where *tis the main Sea that beats upon them, 
Walls are the beſt Security, and theſe muſt be made of a 
vaſt Thickneſs to reſiſt the Force and Weight of the Water; 
* of a great Height to defend the Lands from the higheſt 

ides. 

When Banks are uſed, they are to be cautiouſly made in 
Form as well as Subſtance, and no Expence is to be ſpared in 
the giving them a due Body and Height ; for if there be, all 
that is beftow'd is often thrown away. 'To come to Parti- 
culars: when the main Sea is to be fenced out from a good 
Compaſs of flat Salt Marſh Land, let the Undertaker lay the 
Foundation of his Bank fifty Feet broad, and carry it ſloping 
and tapering all the Way to the Top. The Height mult be 
ten or twelve Feet, and the Thickneſs at the Top about three 
Feet. It is to be raiſed of ſound Earth well laid together; 
and the Slope is to be {principally on the Face next the Sea. 
This Part muſt alſo be cover'd evenly with Turf, like a Bank 
in a Garden; that the Waves may roll eaſily againſt it; not 
bearing againſt a Perpendicular with all their Weight and 
Force, nor meeting with any Thing to ſtop, interrupt, or 
ruſfle them in their Courſe. 

Let any one obſerve the waſhing of the Sea Water upon 
ſuch a Slope, and upon a common Shore, which is rough as 
Nature leaves it, and he will ſoon ſee the Reaſon of this Ad- 
vice, The Waves have fifty 'Times the Force againſt the 

| * Ground, 
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Ground, where they are ſtopt and broken, that they have 
when they roll up evenly and ſmoothly. 

While the Face of this Slope is entire, they always run up 
in that Mariner, and the Bank is ſecure ; but whenever there 
is the ſlighteſt Breach in the Turf, the Waves tear and en- 
large it in a ſurprizing Manner. This may inſtruct the 
Owner to have the Bottom of the Banks carefully look'd to 
from time to time, that the Turf is kept ſound. A ſmall 
Expence will anſwer this, for 'tis only two or three Feet at 
the Bottom that is liable to Miſchief, the Tides riſing but fo 
high againſt a ten Foot Bank in their common Courſe ; the 
reſt of the Height being made for preſerving againſt thoſe ex- 
traordinary Tides, which happen once in a Year or two, or 
at greater Diſtances of Time. 

Where Stone is to be had conveniently, Walls are an ex- 
cellent Fence againſt theſe Seas. Their Proportion muſt be 
nearly the ſame with that of the Banks; and they anſwer to 
the additional Expence by being very durable. 

The Name of a fifty Foot Bank may fright one who is not 
accuſtom'd to this Kind of Work, but it does not come to ſo 
much as might at firſt Sight be imagin'd. ?Tis of this Thick- 
neſs only at the Foundation, and *tis to be made, at the com- 
mon Price of Labour, for an Expence that a few Years of the 
Profit by the Land repays. 

Tis here ſet at the higheſt : where the Sea has leſs Power, 
2 ſmaller Expence will ſerve, but at the moſt that can be 
needful, *tis perfectly worth the Charge. 

When the Land is thus defended from the Overflowings of 
the Salt Water, it will be found in a Condition to bear excel- 
tent Paſturage ; and the next Conſideration is to find freſh 
Water, For this Purpoſe let the Undertaker look out for a 
convenient Part of the Land, and there ſink a large Pond. 
Let this be well lin'd at the Bottom and Sides with a tough 
Clay, and left to receive the Rains. It will hold theſe, and 
ſupply a large Number of Cattle. 

When the Recovery of this Salt Marſh Land is carried 
thus far, the next Deficience is to be conſider'd; that is, the 
Want of Fences: whether theſe are wanted in the common 
and literal Senſe of the Term, of ſeparating one Piece of 
Land from another, or not, they are ſure to be needed doubly 
here, to what they are on any other Lands, in the farther 

Occaſion of ſheltering the Cattle, and defending the Gras 
trom the Winds. | 

We have ſeen the Land from a Salt Water Marſh, reduced 
to be dry, and to bear good Paſturage, and we have ſupplied 
| , It 
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it with freſh Water : but we ſhall find the Cattle miſerable 
for want of Shelter, and the Graſs will often be ſeen cut off 
at the Tops in Spring by the Sea Breezes, as if it had been 
mow'd. To prevent this, the firſt Attempt is to be by Plan- 
tations of Trees and Hedges. Ditches alone will ſerve for 
Fences, and the Separation of Grounds in thoſe Places, but 
theſe are wanted for the other Purpoſes. 
If one Kind of Tree or Shrub will not thrive upon the 
Ground, let the Undertaker try another, and ſo on till he 
has gone the Round of all that con be uſeful. It muſt be 
confeſs'd, there are ſome Salt Marſhes on which none of the 
common Trees will thrive; but even here there are uncom- 
mon ones to be called in. The late Lord PET RE, of THORN- 
DON in EssEx, gave Slips of a particular Shrub, called the 
Sallow Thorn, or Sea Buckthorn, to an Owner of ſome Marſh 
Land, whereon no other Hedge would grow, and it ſucceeds 
to this Day very well. This is not the Shrub one would chuſe 
preferably to others for a Hedge ; but where others will not 
thrive, tis valuable. 
'The Native Place of this Sea Buckthorn, as its Name ex- 
p_ is by the Sea, ſo that no Wonder it does in theſe 
laces. Tis raiſed for its Beauty in moſt of the Nurſery 
Gardens, and to be had cheap enough ; ſo that a Fence is ea- 
fily rais'd with it. When other Things have fail'd, Prudence 
recommends the Trial of this; and though not at this Time 
commonly known, he will be of real Service to his Country, 
who contributes to make it ſo; and to ſnew by Example, the 
Truth of what we have propoſed. 
If this Shrub cannot be had; or if the Place be ſuch that 
this will not grow, it will not be neceſſary altogether to give 


up the Trial. Shelter is as needful as even the keeping the 


Ground dry, and other Means muſt be attempted. 

The Undertaker is by this Time acquainted with the Na- 
ture of banking. He has had it done in great Strength, and 
conſequently at a large Expence on the Edges of his Land; 
let him order it to be repeated in a ſlighter Manner, and at a 
ſmaller Expence in the Middle. 

A Bank will at any Time anſwer the Purpoſe of Shelter 
and Defence, both to the Crop and the Cattle, as well as 2 
Hedge; though it does not anſwer all its other Purpoſes. 

It will be convenient for this Uſe to raiſe a Couple of Banks 
in ſtrait Lines along and acroſs the Land, or in any other Di- 
rection where the Courſe of the Breezes renders ſuch a Varia- 
tion neceſſary. Theſe may be fix Feet high, and juſt of a 
Thickneſs to ſecure them from Accidents. They will break 

the 
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the Force of the hurtful Winds, themſelves ; but that is not 
all their Uſe, for they may be planted with Trees and Shrubs, 
which will grow upon them, though they would not upon the 
Flat; and thus all the neceſſary Uſes of Defence and Shelter 
will be anſwer'd. | 

Proper Care muſt be taken, that the Trees and Shrubs ſet 
on them are ſuch as will ſtand the Sea Breezes beſt ; and thus 
there will be the Groundwork of a fine Plantation, uſeful and 
profitable for many Purpoſes, and on many Occaſions, in 
the ſame Act that gives the Cattle and the Crop their firſt 
Shelter. 

In this ſmall Compaſs lies all that is needful to be done in 
the Ordering of Salt Marſh Land; and by theſe Means may 
all the Salt Marſh Land at this Time taken in thro? the King- 
dom, be render'd of double Value to the Owner; and great 
Quantities that yet he neglected, may on the ſame Principles 
be attempted with a Certainty of Succeſs. This will be add- 
ing even to the Extent of our Iſland. No Lands are fo per- 
fectly added to it as thoſe gain'd from the Sea; and there are 
in many Parts of the Kingdom great TraQs, which there 
requires only Spirit and Reſolution to turn to a large Account, 
and make to ſerve as an everlaſting Poſſeſſion to their Families 
who recover them. This may be ſaid with the greateſt Truth, 
that upon a careful Examination of the ſeveral Lands of this 
Kind, that have been, and that might be added to our Ifland, 
a great deal is recover'd from the Sea, which lay much more 
deſperate than many Thouſands of Acres that are at this 
Time utterly neglected. 

Let him who has Spirit for ſuch an Undertaking conſider this. 
Let him obſerve the Situation of the recover'd Salt Marſhes 
and the waſte overflowed Land of the ſame Kind, and he 
will ſee beyond a Diſpute or Doubt, that more Expence has 
been beſtow'd upon the former, than is or can be needful on 
the latter. He will find that thoſe Lands fo recover'd at a 
greater Expence, have repaid it long ſince; and continue, 
and wilt continue for ever a very valuable Poſſeſſion : what 
can therefore be ſo plain, as that theſe others muſt be worth 
the employing that leſſer Price upon. 

The Salt Marſh Land when thus recover'd and preſerv'd in 
its uſeful State, exceeds all others whatſoever for Paſturage. 
It fattens Cattle ſooner than any; and they are ſafe from the 
Rot, and many other deſtructive Diſorders common in other 
Paſtures, while they feed on it. | 

One Improvement there is of theſe Lands, which though 
practis'd in ſome Places, is far from being univerſal, 2 

oun 
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founded on the Principles of Reaſon and Knowledge. This 
is the letting in the Sea Water upon them at proper Times, 
and in due Quantity. 

'The Advantages of drowning Meadow Lands with freſh 
Water, are ſufficiently ' known : this anſwers that Purpoſe, 
but not that only. We have ſeen already, that Salt is an 
excellent Manure in ſmall Quantities, though it be deftruc- 
tive to all Vegetables of the Earth in too great Abundance, 
Why ſhould we not therefore allow it in moderate Quan- 
tity to theſe Lands, when we have it ſo eaſily, and fo hap. 

ily in our Power, by giving them a proper ſoaking of Sea 
ater. 

We know they owe their particular Advantages over all 
Paſture Grounds, to the Effects of the Salt Water, why then 
will we not give it them in a due Proportion, after we have 
banked it out in thoſe over Quantities, in which it deſtroyed 
the Land? 'Tis very certain, that in a due Proportion 


Sea Water will add to the Fertility of theſe Lands; and it 


1s eaſy in the Ordering of their Banks and Fences, to provide 
for the letting it in at a proper Seaſon, and in due Quantities, 
This I would have every one who is concerned in Salt Marſhes 
conſider, and he needs not doubt but he will by a prudent 
and careful Obſervance of it, improve his Grounds above all 
thoſe of his Neighbours. 

Tis upon the Sea Coaſt that the largeſt Advantages are to 
be made by taking in Land for theſe Purpoſes ; and this isprac- 
ticable with the greateſt Certainty, and at the ſmalleſt Ex- 
pence. Where the Owze is firm, and bears a tolerable Shew 
of Graſs when the Tide is out, here the Expence is eaſier, 
and the Succeſs more certain. 

They have in many Places taken in the Owze where it is 
ſoft, and covered at low Water with Weeds. This will come 
dearer, and be ſubject to more Diſadvantages : it is therefore 
certain and plain, that the other may be done more to the 
Profit of the Undertaker, in Places where Nature favours the 
Attempt. 

When any one ſhall determine upon this Work of recover- 
ing new Land from the Sea, he is to conſider the Nature and 
Subſtance of the Owze, according to the CharaQters juſt given 
of Firmneſs, or Softneſs ; and to conduct and carry on his 
Work accordingly : for in one Caſe the Bank may be made 
of the Owze itſelf, and in the other, the Matter of it is to be 
dug upon the Land beyond where the Bank is to be raiſed; 
and this makes a great Difference. 


The firm Owze may be taken up, and raiſed directly into 
a Bank 
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2 Bank of due Height and Proportion, for it will dry and grow 
ſolid in the working. Whereas the wet, ſoft and muddy 
Owze, cannot be wrought into a Bank, or if it could, would 
not have Strength to ſtand againſt the Force of the Water. 

There is alſo another great Reaſon why the Bank may be 
made of the hard Owze, and the Earth dug from under it, 
whereas it cannot, nor muſt, of the ſoft; and this is the 
different Effe& the Sea will take upon a Hole being opened in 
one and in the other Kind. Whena Hole 1s made, though e- 
ver ſo large, in the hard Owze, the Sea can take no hold up- 
on its Edges, ſo that it does not increaſe in Bigneſs; and as 
the Ground is firm underneath, it cannot burrow deeper. As 
this is the Caſe, the Hole is by Degrees filled up by the Sand 
and Refuſe waſhed into it by the Water; and ſometimes 
the Place is rendered level, as if there had never been any 
'Thing done there. 

On the contrary, when a Hole is thus dug in the ſoft and 
muddy Owze, it enlarges continually by the Action of the 
Water; andif it hath been carry'd to any Depth, burrows 
underneath a great Way. Therefore if any ill-contriving 
Undertaker ſhould go to work upon a wet and muddy Owze, 
digging from before the Bank, what he employed in raiſing 
it, he would not only find it very difficult to get a Bank raiſed 
of ſo bad Materials, and would perceive it to be very bad 
when made, but the Sea continuing to burrow deeper and 
deeper in the Hole out of which that Matter was taken, would 
by Degrees undermine the Bank, and all the Labour would be 
loſt, and the Expence that had been employed ſo unſkilfully, 
thrown away. | 

This ſoft Owze may be taken in, and has been, very of- 
ten to great Profit; the Earth of which the Bank is made 
being dug within: and if this be the Caſe, as is ſeen by 
Experience, to how much greater Advantage muſt the other 
always anſwer. 

The Land thus recovered where there is a firm Owze, 
is always better and richer than where it has been wet and 
muddy ; and produces a better and more wholeſome Paſtu- 
rage: and in this Caſe it retains its former Level, either en- 
tirely or very nearly, ſhrinking, if at all, very little ; where- 
as the other will often ſink two Feet or more in drying. 

The ſoft or muddy Owze is found by Experience, to be a 
better and richer Manure for other Lands than the firm ; but 
that is no ObjeQtion to what is juſt aſſerted, and what Expe- 
rience confirms of the greater Fertility of the dry ; for we 
have ſeen in the Conſideration of Manures in its proper Place, 
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that many Things ſerve excellently for the giving Rich- 
neſs to a Soil, which will not afford Nouriſhment to Plants 
themſelves. 


CHAP. X. Of Hedges. 


„ Things have been already faid, occaſionally, of 
Hedges, reſpecting their ſeveral Advantages in Inclo- 
fure, and the Benefits which both the Herbage and the Cattle 
receive from them, in a ſecondary Way, by their Defence 
and Shelter: we now come to the more immediate and full 
Conſideration of them. 

No Article whatſoever, in the Huſbandman's whole Con- 
cern, is of more Importance to him than that of Hedges: 
they are the firſt Object that naturally ſhould ſtrike his Ima- 
gination, as they are the Defence add Guard of all the reſt, 
We have ſeen how much incloſed Land is preferable to ſuch 
as hes open; and as this Advantage 1s originally owing to 
Hedges, it will be the greater or the leſs, as they are better or 
worſe managed. 

In all incloſed Lands the Farmer muſt keep up a good 
Fence, if he expect to reap the Fruit of his Labours. For 
it is by this that his Crops are ſecured from external Injuries. 
Tis evident therefore, that the better and the more per- 
fectly the Fence is kept in Repair, the greater will be his Se- 
curity of his Profits: and we may add, that the Conſequen- 
ces of one little Defect may do him more Injury, by letting in 
Cattle upon his Crop, than would have been the Coſt of 2 
moſt perfect and thorough Repair. 

As Hedges are the general Fence, it becomes the practical 
Huſbandman to beſtow his greateſt Care and Thought upon 
them; a great deal may be ſaved or loſt by a proper or im- 
proper Management of them: and in order to make the 
greateſt Advantage of them, he muſt do ſomething more than 
follow the common Tract of others: for there is no Part ot 
their Buſineſs in which the Farmers of ENGLAND are gene- 
rally more deficient. | 

There are many Shrubs of which Hedges may be made, 
but there is one Kind almoſt univerſal, that is, the white 
Thorn. For one Hedge of any other Kind one ſees a thou- 
ſand of this. And there is Reaſon for the Preference; for 
none ſucceeds fo well, or anſwers the Farmer's Purpoſe fo per- 
fectly, where the Soil will ſuit with it, which it does through- 
out molt Parts of ENGLAND, without Exception. 


In ſuch Places as this generally, uſed Shrub will not agree 
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with, the Holly, black Thorn, Elder, Furze, and ſeveral 
others to be mentioned hereafter, are to be called in; but 
the common Method is with this. When the Hedge is made 
with white Thorn, the careful Huſbandman will not think it 
finiſhed when he has ſet that alone; he will plant in it, at pro- 
per Diſtances, 'Timber, or Fruit Trees, and they will riſe to 
a conſiderable Profit ; but this, like all his other Advantages, 
will be proportioned to the Care he employs, and to his At- 
tention to the Rules laid down for that Purpoſe. 

As to Timber Trees, he is not to plant any at random, for 
one Kind ſuits one Soil, and another another : nor 1s there 

any one that may not be very valuable to him if it be rightly 
EZ managed. In the firſt Book of this Work, where Soils are 
EZ named, there are general Obſervations laid down of the 
Trees with which they ſeverally agree beſt : but as the ſuc- 
ceſsful Growth of theſe depends upon the Depth, as well as 
the Nature of the Soil; and on many other Accidents, it will 
be proper for him who is about to plant an Hedge, to begin with 
obſerving what Trees flouriſh beſt in the Hedges of his Neigh- 
bours ; for thoſe it will be his beſt Practice to plant in his own. 

The Aſh about BxameTon in NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
not only thrives better than elſewhere ; but it thrives better 
than any other Kind of Tree in that Place: and the Huſ- 
bandman will have three Times the Profit from that he can 
expect from any other, when he falls upon a Soil that ſuits it 
in that Degree. 

He is in the ſame Manner to ſtudy and obſerve the reſt, tak- 
ing for his Hedge ſuch as he ſees thrive moſt freely on the Soil: 
for there is more Profit in the meaneſt Tree, where it thrives, 
than in the beſt Kind, when it is ſtarved. 

In ſome Places it is a Cuſtom to plant Fruit Trees in the 
Hedges, and they thrive as well as in Orchards : Elſewhere it 
may be proper to plant Crabs, and Pear-ſtocks, for the Uſe of 
the Orchard, in grafting Apples and Pears. Even the white 
Thorn itſelf, is not without its Uſe beſide that in the Fence ; 
for its Root, when of a certain Age, is knotted and veined in a 
moſt beautiful Manner, and ſerves the Cabinet-makers for 
many of their elegant Works. This is a Thing mentioned 
in all the old Books upon theſe Subjects, yet ſo little Advan- 
tage is made among us, of what has been written for that 
Purpoſe, that every body has wondered what the STILTON 
Cabinet- maker made his Tea Cheſts and other Works with, 
when his only Wood was the white Thorn Root. He had 
the Secret, as it was called, many Years to himſelf, but at this 
Time it is common ig LN Oo. | | 
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The Hufbandman being thus far adviſed, as to the planting 
of uſeful Trees in his Hedges, we ſhall return to the Subject it- 
ſelf; and as the white Thorn Hedge is the moſt univerſal, it will 
be proper to begin with that, treating of the others afterwards, 


CHAP. XI. Of raiſing the Duickſets for a white Thorn 
Hedge. ; 


Ns this is a very important Article to the Huſbandman, 
we ſhall take it from the Beginning, ſetting out with 
his preparing his Sets before we advance to his planting them 
in his Hedge. In order therefore to accomplith the Taſk, we 
ſhall begin ſometime before he intends making his Hedge; for 
by thus preparing, in Time, he will have all in perfect Rea- 
dineſs ; and fave the Expence of buying what he may raiſe 
for himſelf. 

Now as he will want, in due Time, a good Quantity of 
white Thorn Plants, or Sets, let him prepare for them in this 
Manner. Let him make Choice of a ſeparate Piece of Ground, 
any waſte Corner will do; and, to chuſe, it ſhould be upon a 
poor and dry Soil. This he is to uſe as his Nurſery. It muſt 
be within a good Fence, that Cattle cannot get into it ; but 
there requires no other Care, except that it ſtand defended 
from the North and Weſt. / 

In NovEMBER let this be plowed up, and prepared for the 
Seeds, and early in the ſucceeding Spring let them be ſown ; 
the Ground having been well weeded during the Winter. 
'The Manner of fowing them is this. 

Let Furrows of five Inches deep be made, at two Feet 
diſtance, and in theſe ſow the Seeds of the common Haws, ga- 
thered the Autumn before, and kept dry during the Winter. 
When the Seeds are evenly ſprinkled in, cover them with 3 
Rake ; and then leave them to the 'Time of their ſhooting, 
which 1s not till the ſecond Year. 

As ſoon as they appear above the Ground, weed them care- 
fully between the Rows, and immediately after give the Ground 
a good watering ; and repeat this weeding and watering at 
Times, as ſhall be found neceſſary, till the young Plants are 
got up to a tolerable Height, and their Stems at the Bottom 
are about as thick as a Man's Thumb. 

That is the Size at which they are fitteſt for Uſe. They 
are to be left ſtanding in this Nurſery till the Bank is pre ared 
for their Reception, as ſhall be directed in the following Chap- 
ter; and they are then to be cut off, within five Inches of the 
Ground, and carefully drawn, that tl. eir Roots be an __ 
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Inſtead of a Nurſery ſome ſow the Seeds of the Haws in 
their Coppices, the Year before they fell their Underwood; 
and the young Sets are thus got ready for Uſe without 
_ damaging the Wood, or taking up any particular Piece of 
Ground. | 

Some alſo prefer raiſing their Sets from Plants, the Seed 
being a tedious Method of obtaining them. But the Sets are 
always faireſt and beſt from Seed. 

Whichſoever of theſe Methods the Huſbandman chuſes, 
let him take Care to be provided with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Sets, of a proper Size, againſt the Time when he ſhall want 
them ; and then the Work is eaſy. 


CHAP. XII. Of the making the Hedge. 


4 | \ HE Huſbandman having thtis furniſhed himſelf with a 

ſufficient Quantity of Sets ready for his Purpoſe, 1s 

to take a View of the Ground, and examine its Soil and 

8 that he may know in what Manner to ſet about hit 
ork. 

In ſome Places a Quickſet Hedge alone is ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe; in others a Ditch is neceſſary : this laſt is by 
much the moſt general Condition; we ſhall therefore en- 
ter at once upon the Conſideration of this Kind ; the Ma- 
nagement of the other being in a Manner, included within its 
Directions. 

The firſt Thing to be done is to mark out the Courſe of 
the Ditch, and its Breadth. It is to be three Feet wide at 
the Top, and its Depth is to be two Feet. Some dig the 
Sides perpendicular, but that is liable to many Inconvenien- 
ces; for the Rains will waſh in a great deal of Dirt from the 
Edges ; a great deal more will be thrown in by the Cattle's 
trampling about it ; and they can walk and turn about conve- 
niently in it; ſo that they will be continually in the Ditch, and 
cropping the young Shoots of the Quick. 

Io prevent this, the Cuſtom of making the Sides ſloping, 
and the Bottom narrow, was invented, and it is preferable 
to the other Method on all Accounts. It is beſt to allow but 
a Foot breadth at the Bottom of the Ditch, when it is a Yard 
wide at the Top. This will give ſuch a Slant to each Side 
that the Edges will not ſo eaſily break in; and will cramp the 
Legs of the Cattle ſo, that as they can neither walk eaſily, 
nor turn about in the Ditch, they will not get that Habit of 
going into it, 

The Breadth and Depth already · mentioned are, in general, 
8 3 ſufficient 


ſufficient for the Ditch in a common Incloſure; but where 

from any particular Circumſtances, it is judged convenient 

to make it larger, it muſt be carried on in the ſame Pro- 
rtions. 

When the Breadth of the Ditch is thus marked out, let 
the Labourer be ſet to dig; and that he may prepare the 
Bank properly for the Quick that is to be ſet on it, let 
him lay the Turf regularly, with the graſſy Side down- 
wards, upon that Side of the Ditch on which the Hedge is to 
be raiſed. 

Upon this Turf, thus turned Bottom upwards, let him 
ſpread the beſt of the Mould ; and having thus prepared a 
Bed for the Quick, let the firſt Row of it be brought in and 
laid. | 

Let the Sets be well choſen, let them be ſtrait, ſmooth, 
even-growing Shoots, and well rooted : and let them he 
brought freſh taken up. The Huſbandman ſhould have hi 
Eye upon every Article of this Account, for his Succeſs will 
depend upon his Regard to the ſmalleſt Particulars. 'The 
Beauty of his Fence will be altogether owing to the Choice 
of the Shoots, and their Growth will alſo, in a great Mes. 
ſure, depend on the planting. 

The Bank being thus far prepared, and the Quick ready, 
let it be laid carefully in. The Sets muſt be laid on this Bed, 
at a Foot diſtance ; and with the End inclining a little upwazds. 
This is the Method of planting the Hawthorn, or Quickſets; 
but this 1s not all that 1s to be done : The Fruit, or Timber 
Trees, are to be planted at the ſame Time with the Quick, 
elſe it will make a Diſturbance. ' 

Let the Courſe of the Bank be meaſured, and at every 
thirty Feet make a Mark. At each of theſe Marks plant a 
thriving young Tree of Oak, Aſh, Elm, or whatever Kind 
is found to ſucceed beſt in the neighbouring Soil; or of ſuch 
Fruit Trees as will agree with it, taking Care to ſet it upright 
and ſteady. 

One Row of Quickſets being thus laid, let them be co- 
vered well with fome more of the beſt Mould ; and upon this 
let there be laid a covering of Turf, turned Bottom upwards, 
and laid even, and in a workman-like Manner. | 

Upon this Turf ſpread another Covering of the beſt of the 
Mould, to make a Bed for a ſecond Row of Quick. This Bedis 
to be in the whole a Foot thick over the firſt Row); and when 
the Bank is well raiſel to this Height, another Parcel of Sets 
are to be brought freſh, ſtrait, and well rooted as before di- 
reed. Thele are to de laid in the ſame Manner as the fir, 
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with the Ends inclining a little upwards, and placed at a Foot 
Diſtance one from the other; each being laid in the Middle 
of the Space that is between every two of the firſt Row. 

When theſe are carefully laid, they muſt be cover'd with 
more good Mould, three or fout Inches thick, and then the 
Soil that is dug out of the Bottom of the Diich, is to be laid 
over this Earth, and the Bank finiſhed with it. 

The Ditch is now dug, and the Earth thrown up is all em- 

loy'd, the Quickſets and young Trees are planted, and the 
Bank is made. The Hedge and Ditch therefore are finiſh'd, 
and there requires nothing more to be done, but to ſecure them 
from Injuries. 

The very Form of the Ditch has been ſo contriv'd, as to 
defend the young Quick from being eaten up while ſhooting, 
but there requires more than this to be done for its Preſerva- 
tion : it muſt be defended from the trampling of Cattle, and 
in ſome Degree ſhaded from the Sun. "Though the Cattle 
would not come into the Ditch to eat it up, they would climb 
over ſuch a Bank as this, and deſtroy all the Work; and the 


full ſcorching Sun upon the young Sets, would be too power- 


ful without ſome Shade. 

For the Defence and Shelter of theſe Sets, a dead Hedge 
is to be made at the Top of the Bank. This is a Hedge of 
dead Wood faſten'd by dead Stakes, which being well wrought 
together, will ſtand very ſecurely, till the Quick is of ſuch a 
Height and Strength, as to need no Defence upon its own Ac- 
count ; and to be a ſufficient Incloſure to the Land. 

For the dead Hedge a proper Quantity of Buſh Wood is to 

e provided, and a proportionable Number of Stakes. "Theſe 
are the better the founder Wood they are made of; and there- 
fore none 1s better than Oak for the Purpoſe. If Oak cannot 
conveniently be had, Sallow will anſwer the Purpoſe very well; 
for this, though a light Wood, is firm and durable; and is 
found by Experience, which is the only Thing to be rely'd upon 


on theſe Occaſions, to exceed all other Wood, the Oak alone 
excepted. N 


The Materials being thus prepared, the Stakes are to be 


firſt driven into the Ground; they are to be of ſuch a Length, 
that they may be thruſt quite through the Bank into the firm 
Earth below, and enough remain above for the Service of the 
Hedger; if they do not penetrate four or five Inches into tho 
Soil under the Bottom of the Bank, the whole Hedge will 
ſtand but an ill Chance. 

Theſe Stakes muſt be driven in at two Feet and a half Diſ- 
tance, and the Workman ought to fee that each ſtands firm 
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and faſt. Then let him begin the Hedge. He muſt lay the 
ſmall Buſhes at the Bottom in ſuch a Manner, that they may 
cover the Quick when it firſt ſhoots, and be a Defence to it a- 
gainſt the Bitings of Cattle, that may chance to get down into 
the Ditch. This is the firſt Care: after this the long Buſhes 
are to be laid in, and the longeſt of all at Top twiſting them 
in between the Stakes. 

When the Hedge is thus carry'd to its due Height, let a 
Parcel of long and flender Poles be provided, and the Tops of 
the Stakes bound in with them on each Side ; this is what is 
called in the Country Phraſe, eddering a Hedge ; and this 
finiſhes the Work. 

But in order for more full Security, as the Stakes may have 
been moved in the making up of the Hedge, the prudent Huſ- 
bandman will ſee them all well driven again. A few Inches 
more in Depth gives them now a great Strength, and the 
Hedge is thus ſecur'd againſt all Accidents, and will ſtand with 
Eaſe the full Time it is wanted. 


C HAP. XIII. Of the Seaſons for planting Quictſets, and the 
Choice of the Kinds. 


'T: HE Huſbandman has ſeen in the preceding Chapter, 
the compleat and exact Method of making a Quickſet 
Hedge : we ſhall now lay before him ſeveral Particulars re- 
lating to the 'Time for his making, and repairing his Work; 
the Choice of his Seeds, and other ſuch Particulars ; which, 
although ſome of them may appear lefs important, are all 
worth his ſerious Conſideration. 

There are two Seaſons in the Year for planting a Quickſet 
Hedge, and only two, for it will not ſucceed in any others. 
Theſe are early in Spring or late in the Autumn. | 

For the Spring planting, the laſt Week in FEBRUARY, and 
the firſt in Marc are the beſt; for the Autumn, the whole 
Month of OcTosBexr, and the firſt and ſecond Week in No- 
VEMBER: a Quickſet planted at either of theſe Seaſons will 
grow, but by what I have ſeen from frequent Experience, I 
8 the Spring Plantation. I have always made my own 

anks for Quick in the firſt or ſecond Week in Marcn, and 
advis'd the ſame to my Friends ; and I may boaſt, that no 
Perſon whatſoever has planted Quick with more Succeſs. 

Two or three Times in my Life, I have try'd the Practice 
ſ> ſtrongly recommended by ſome, of laying in three Rows of 
Quick into the Bank inſtead of two, but I have never found 1t 
ſucceed ſo well. They require that the Bank ſhould be of an 

unſeemly 
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unſeemly Height, to keep them at a due Diſtance; and if this 
be not done, they ſtarve one another. 

The Roots of white Thorn ſpread a great Way, as I have 
ſeen by repeated Experiments; but a great deal of the Nou- 
riſhment 1s for the firſt three or four Years taken up near the 
Stem, and in this Caſe the three Rows blend their Roots to- 
gether, and deſtroy the Growth of each together. Of this I 
am certain, more Wood will be produced in the fix firſt Years 
from two Rows, than from three. 

In Places where the young Quick will be too much expoſed 
to Cattle, there muſt be a dead Hedge on the Edge of the 
Ditch, as well as on the 'Top of the Bank. This is an addi- 
tional Expence, but it keeps the Work ſecure, and gives the 
Quick Leave to ſpring without Moleſtation; and the Succeſs 
is always ſpeedier, as well as greater. 

When the Quickſet Hedge is to be made without a Ditch 
or Bank, the Plants are to be diſpoſed in a different Manner 
from that uſed in the common Way of working. They are to 
be ſet nearly upright in two ſtrait | fre by Line, and about a 
Foot Diſtant one from another. They will thrive this Way 
very well ; but ſhould be fenced with a high dead Hedge on 
both Sides, for they are more expoſed to Miſchief of every 
Kind, than the others. 

Moſt Soils and Situations will bear the Hawthorn, and when- 
ever it will thrive tolerably, it is preferable to any other Shrub 
by way of Fence. Where there is too much wet, or where 
the Soil is perfect Sand, it does not ſucceed ; but for theſe 
Places other Shrubs will be propoſed in the ſucceeding Chap- 
ters. 

If the careful Huſbandman will look into the Hedges, he 
will ſee there is a manifeſt Difference among the Hawthora 
Shrubs ; ſome having more, ſome fewer Branches, and ſome 
much larger Leaves than others. As I have adviſed him to 
have a little Nurſery for the raiſing his Sets, I ſhall here add a 
very material Piece of Advice, though little regarded in ge- 
neral ; that is, that he gather the Haws for Seed himſelf, and 
that he take a particular Notice from what Shrub he gathers 
them. 

He will find that the Hawthorns with ſmalleſt Leaves have 
the moſt Branches, and the greateſt Number of 'Thorns. 
Theſe therefore will be ſure to make the beſt Fence; and I 
have obſerv'd, that they are the ſturdieſt, and leaſt liable to 
Accidents while young. | 

Let him gather his Haws when they are well ripen'd, from 
one of theſe ſmall leaved buſhy Shrubs, the ſmaller leav'd and 
more 
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more buſhy, the better ; for the Sets will follow the Nature of 


the Parent Tree, or improve upon it; eſpecially as Lhave di- 
reed the Nurſery for the raiſing them to be upon a poor Piece 
of Ground; for Richneſs in the Soil tends to throw the Nou- 
riſhment in all Shrubs into the Leaves, and not into the woody 
Part. 

One Reaſon therefore of having the Nurſery upon a bad 
Piece of Ground is, that from the Seeds of a buſhy ſmall leav'd 
Hawthorn, the Sets may continue of that Kind; but there is 
another much more material, which is, that on this Circum- 
ſtance depends in a great Meaſure their thriving in the Hedge. 
For this 1s a certain Rule, that young Trees when they are 
taken out of a rich Soil, and planted in one that 1s poor, ne- 
ver thrive well ; and on the contrary, ſuch as are tranſplanted 
out of a poorer Soil into a richer, grow ſurprizingly. Now 
the Banks on which Quickſets are planted for Hedges, rarely 
are of an over-rich Soil; ſo that the Way to have the Sets 
thrive, is to raiſe them in one that is yet poorer. 

The Poorneſs of the Soil is alſo the more needful, in order 
to raiſe the buſhy Hawthorn from its Seed without Failure, 
becauſe this is not a diſtinct Kind of Hawthorn, but only what 
the Curious call a Variety; ſo that if the Seeds of this be 
ſown in a mellow rich Land, they will produce a ſtragling, 
looſe, and large leav'd Shrub, as I have ſeen by Experience. 


CH A P. XIV. Of keeping the Hedge in order. 


| HE Method has been now laid down, not only of mak- 

ing a Hedge; but of doing it in the moſt profitable 
Manner, in reſpect of every Article in that Concern. We will 
ſuppoſe it now made; and proceed to the neceſſary Care of it 
under its natural and accidental Damages. 

The next Spring after the laying of the Quick, let the Far- 
mer go over the whole Bank with a careful Eye. Firſt exa- 
.mining the dry Hedge at 'Top, whether it be firm in every 
Part. If he find it looſe any where, let this be remedied by 
driving a new Stake, or faſtening the old ones; and if any. 
other Deficiency appear, let him ſee it repair'd in the ſame 
Manner. A very ſmall Expence will do this the firſt Year, 
whereas it might be ten-fold the next ; and the going over 
it at the End of one Year in this careful Manner, will often 
ſecure it for its Time. | 

When he has rectified what was amiſs in this, let him view 
deliberately and ſeparately, the Quickſets. Some of theſe, in 
Spite of all his poſſible Care, wiltfail ; ſo that he will on this 
_ Examina- 
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Examination find ſome dead, and others in a declining Way. 
He muſt now ſee freſh Sets put in the Place of the dead ones; 
and trim up the others with due Care. 

Some adviſe the Planting the Fruit or Timber Trees in the 
Hedge at this Time; and others recommend the doing that, 
when it is at two, three, or four Years Growth : but from 
what I have ſeen in Practice, I greatly prefer the planting 
them at the making of the Bank, at the ſame Time with the 
Quick; for thus they take their Growth together; and there 
is no Diſturbance of the Fence, as there muſt be in planting 
them when all 1s ſettled. | | 

Before the Farmer takes a View of his young Quickſet, let 
him order it to be weeded. This muſt be done carefully and 
thoroughly ; and it muſt be repeated at Times, for the Quick, 
while it is young, ſhould have all the Nourifhment the Ground 
can yield, and not be ſtarved by the Weeds. This clearing 
will give the Owner a diſtin View of the Condition of the 
Sets, that he may know what to ſupply. 

At this Time while the Shoots are young, too much Care 
cannot be taken to guard them from Sheep ; for they are very 
fond of the tender Buds; and their cropping them at this Pe- 
riod of their Growth, is particularly deſtructive. 

If by any Accident Sheep have got at it, or other Cattle, it 
will be diſcover'd by the Tops being eaten off, and crop'd ir- 
yegularly, and mangled at the Ends. In this Caſe there is but 
one Method to reſtore any Hope of a good Hedge ; the whole 
Growth muſt be evenly cut off, within an Inch and half of the 
Ground ; and there will then be a new and freſh Set of Shoots 
that ſpring, which would not have happen'd from the gnaw'd 
Ends, atleaſt not with any Degree of Regularity or Beauty. 

It the Weather hath been unfavourable, or the Soil too 
poor; or if from any other Accident the Shoots are perceived 
to be weak and bad; the ſame Practice is to be obſerv'd as in 
the other Caſe: they are to be cut off within an Inch and half 
of the Ground, This will give the Roots new Strength; and 
the ſecond Shoot which follows this, will not be ſo faint. I 


have ſeen a very languiſhing Quick perfectly reſtored by this 
Methed. 

From this Time very little Care is required till the Hedge 
is of a Growth for plaſhing ; this is not till eight or ten Years 
after the Planting, and is an Operation that ſhall be treated of. 
ſeparately in another Chapter. But though little Care be re- 
quired during the firſt Year's Growth of a Quickſet, leſs than 


that little uſually is taken, for many give themſelves no Trou- 
ble about it at all. 
| Let 
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Let the induſtrious Huſbandman do otherwiſe. Let him 


from Time to Time look to it; and remove its Redundances, 
and ſupply the Defeats. Let him with his Knife take off 
ill- ſha ped and ſtraggling Branches. Let him ſee that no un- 
neceſſary dead Wood be left at the Bottom, for that will 
choak the Quick. And let him carefully root up all thoſe 
tanglin g Weeds, which are ſo common in Hedges, and at 
once ſpoil their Beauty, and injure their Growth. 

The principal of thoſe Weeds which are deſtructive to 
Hedges, are four. White Bryony, Black Bryony, Travel- 
lers Joy „and Bind Weed: theſe all cover the Hedges to a 
great Extent. 

White Bryony has Leaves like a Vine, and red Berries. 
The Root is as big as a Man's Leg, and whitiſh ; it muſt be 
dug out deep, for it runs a great Way into the Ground ; and 
if any Piece be left, will ſhoot from it. Black Bryony will 
grow thirty Foot long, and entangle and choak the Quick all 
the Way. It has Leaves like a Heart, and the Root is thick, 
black on the outſide, and white within. It muſt be dug up 
like the former. 

Travellers Joy has woody Stalks, and ſpreads a great Way. 
The Leaves are ſmall, and of a pale Colour; and it bears 
white thready Tufts in Autumn. It is more deſtructive of 
the Quick than any of the others; over ſhadowing it in the 
Manner of an Arbour. The Root of this is not large, nor 
lies deep like the others ; but the Farmer muſt take Care he 
gets it up entire, for the leaſt Piece of it will ſhoot again; and 
the Buſh is of quick Growth. | 

Bind Weed is the ſmalleſt of theſe Weeds, but it will 
crawl among the Branches to fifteen Feet length; it has 
Leaves ſhaped like the Head of an Arrow, and bears in Jury 
large white Flowers like Bells. The Root of this Weed is 
flender and white. It does not go deep, but runs a great 
Way under the Surface of the Ground ; and ſhould be got 
out entire, for the leaſt Piece of it will grow, and fend up 
new Stalks. 5 | 

All theſe Weeds ſhould be watched in their young State, 
and tore up before they come to flower or Seed; for after 
that there will be an eternal Brood of them : but if they be 
thus deſtroyed, all the Farmer will have to do is, to watch 
the Riſe of ſuch as come from chance Seeds, and they are 
but few. | 

By theſe Directions; but chiefly by keeping a watchful Eye 
from Time to Time upon the Growth itſelf, the Farmer 
will raiſe his Quickſet Hedge in Strength and Vigour ; * 
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by as much as it is handſomer to the Look than thoſe of his 
Neighbours, ſo much it will be better and more healthful. 
We ſhall now leave it to grow to the eighth Year, or therea- 
bouts, and then proceed to the Plaſhing of it. 


CHAP. XV. Of Plaſhing a Hedge. 


N This UGH thePlaſhing of a Hedge is to be firſt per- 
formed at about eight Years Growth, this 1s not the 
only Time. It is to be repeated afterwards at different Pe- 
riods; and as there is more Art required in this when an older 
Hedge is to be plaſh'd, than when it is a young one, we ſhall 
beſt inſtru the Huſbandman in doing this to the greateſt Ad- 
vantage, by deſcribing the Method to be obſerved when it 1s 
old. What is to be done in plaſhing of a Hedge of twenty, 
or five and twenty Years old, includes all that can be needful 
to know for doing it on one that is younger ; but on the con- 
trary, more is required for the old, than need be done to the 
oung. 

s We will ſuppoſe the Hedge planted and dreſſed, as already 
deſcribed, to be grown to five and twenty Years ſtanding : 
It will by this Time be looſe and irregular in its Growth, 
there will be Vacancies at the Bottom, and Gaps in many 
Places, and it will be full of thick and old Stumps, and Stubbs, 
as well as of young Shoots. Theſe latter only are for Uſe: 
the others are to be cut up, for they encumber the Hedge, 
and prevent the Growth of better Wood. 

Upon a View of the Condition of the Hedge, the Huſ- 
bandman is to conſider in what Manner he is to go to work. 
The Stubbs are declared uſeleſs already; but among the reſt 
he muſt conſider, that he is to reſerve ſome Shoots tor laying 
down, and others to ſerve by way of Stakes. For the firſt 
Purpole he is to ſelect thoſe which are longeſt, and freſheſt ; 
and ſuch as are of a middle Growth: for the Stakes, he is to 
leave ſuch as are ſomewhat larger, and ſtand properly, and 
grow tolerably ſtrait for the firſt five or ſix Feet : it matters 
not for the reſt, becauſe they are to be cut off at that Height, 
their Uſe requiring no more. 

When the Huſbandman has thus conſidered, let him go to 
work. He is to cut away all the old Stubbs within two Inches 
of the Ground, ſtriking them off ſloping. After this let 
him go on thinning his Hedge, by cutting away all but the 
proper Shoots for Stakes, which he is to ſtrike off at the 

eight he deſigns his Hedge, and the long Shoots for laying, - 
which he is to leave entire. 4 
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As there will not be enough of theſe Shoots for Stakes, 
growing as they ſhould do; he muſt make ſome others to 
drive into the Ground, where there is a Deficiency. 

When the uſeleſs Stuff is thus cut away, a Spade may be 
got between the Shoots; and the Labourer is to be employed 
to clean away and new make the Ditch. Let him dig this 
juſt as it was at firſt ; making the Top wide, the Bottom 
narrow, and the Sides ſloping. _ 

As he is at work upon this, let him clean away all Filth 
from about the Roots of the Quick; and where the Earth 
has moulder'd away from them, add ſome of the beſt that 
comes out in digging the Ditch, preſſing it well into the Hol- 
lows. It is impoſſible to conceive, but from one's own Sight, 
what a Refreſhment this cleaning and digging of the Ditch, 
gives to the Roots of the Shrubs. A vaſt many ſmall Roots 
are cut off, and they might be ſuppoſed hurt, but they foon 
ſend out many more. The ſtirring of the Earth about them 
is of vaſt Service; and thus the Roots having a greater than 
ordinary Supply of Nouriſhment, and having a ſmaller 
Quantity of Wood to feed, that which is left flouriſhes ſur- 
prizingly. 

A great deal of the better Mould from the Ditch, will be 
thus uſed in filling up Holes, and facing of the Bank, the 
reſt 1s to be laid at the Top: for if the Sides be loaded they 
will break with the Rains, and what falls off will choak up 
the Ditch. And as it would be only hurtful thus laid on the 
vides, it is of great Service when laid on the Top, heighten- 
ing the Bank, and greatly improving the Fence. The La- 
bourers don't like to hear of this, becauſe it gives them more 
Trouble, but it is the Maſter's Buſineſs to lee it done. He 
who pays them is not to ſuffer by their Idleneſs. 

We have directed, in the making of the Hedge, that ei- 
ther Fruit or 'Timber Trees ſhould be planted at proper 
Diſtances. Theſe the Huſbandman is to leave ſtanding among 
his Shoots. They have nothing to do with the Hedge, 
though they grow among it; and they are to be lop'd in the 
uſual Manner, if Timber Trees: and if Fruit Trees, to be 
pruned up above the Reach of the Cattle: and all that is to 
be done to them at theſe Repairings of the Fence is, that 
partly by this pruning, and partly by ſtaking, if neceſſary, 
they are to be brought to ſpread and lean over the proper 
Ground, where both Sides of the Hedge are not the Owner's. 

The Ditch is now cleancd, the Bank repaired, and the 
Stakes ready. Let the new ones be well and firmly driven, 
where there are not a ſufficient Number of the a 
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left for that Purpoſe: and theſe being diſpoſed, the Work is 
ready for the Plaſher. : 

He is to take each of the long Shoots which are left ſtanding 
ſeverally, and bending it gradually he is to give it a _—_ 
Cut with his Bill, half through; it will then fall eaſily, a 
he is to weave it in between Stake and Stake carefully. 

When he has thus worked in all the Shoots left for that 
Purpoſe, he is to go over his Work, and trim off the ſtrag- 
gling Sprigs, to render it uniform and even. 

A great deal of the Succeſs of this Work depends upon 
the Method of laying theſe Boughs, when they are cut 
through, ſo far as to obey the Hand of the Workman. It 
they be laid too low and too thick; as many do, thro' an O- 
pinion of its ſtrengthening the Hedge, the Sap is all ſent into 
the Shoots ; and the Plaſhes ſtarve and will decay. On the 
other hand, if they be laid too high, then they draw in all the 
Nouriſhment ; and the Shoots are ſtarved. Both theſe Ac- 
cidents are to be avoided by a middle Courſe. It is not the 
Farmer's Intereſt to ſtarve the Shoots to feed the Plaſhes, nor 
to ruin the Plaſhes for the Shoots : he is to derive a pfo 
Quantity of Nouriſhment into both; and this will be done 
by laying them in a middling Way. Beſide, this has another 
Advantage; that if the Plaſhes are not too deep cut, and are 
laid thus evenly, or nearly upon a Level, the Sap is not all 
directed to their Ends, but ſends up Shoots from every Part. 

This Abundance of young Shoots will alſo be promoted by 
the proper cutting of the Branches of the plaſh'd Boughs. 
They are to be cut off ſhort, at five or ſix Inches length on 
each Side of the Hedge; and this will make them fend out 
Side Shoots of their own, as well as promote the Growth of 
the others, to the great Beauty and Strength of the Hedge. 

Many have a Cuſtom of making their Hedges too high; 
but this is wrong for ſeveral Reaſons. Let the Bank be raiſed 
carefully and firmly; and let the Hedge be made juſt high e- 
nough to ſerve as a Fence, and no more; for it will quickly 
raiſe itſelf higher: and always in thoſe Hedges which are too 
high, the Quick is ſtraggling at the Bottom. The lower the 
Hedge, the more free the Shoots always grow, and the thick- 
er and cloſer the Fence is at the Bottom. | | 

A Hedge mult be of a conſiderable Growth to require this 
full Care and Nicety in the plaſhing: when it is younger the 
Buſineſs is done with more Eaſe and leſs Ceremony : but on 
the other hand, the Huſbandman has ſometimes to do with 


an Hedge that is too old to be repaired by plaſhing, with all 
| the 
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the Care he can take; or by the niceſt Obſervations of theſe 
Directions. 

In this Caſe there is but one Thing to be done. Let him 
cut up all the Stubs, and make a good dead Hedge on each 
vide, to ſecure the young Shoots that will riſe, till they are of 
a proper Height to plaſh. As there will be Vacancies be- 
tween ſome of the Stubs, theſe are to be ſupplied by freſh 
Sets, which will grow up with the Shoots from the Stumps, 
and the dead Hedges are to be kept in Repair till theſe are of 
an Height to be uſeful. 

When an Hedge is new plaſhed, it ſhoots out very vigo- 
rouſly, and theſe freſh Branches tempt the Cattle. It is 
therefore always beſt, if the Field can be kept from feeding 
the firſt Year at leaſt. If it can be kept for mowing, this 
anſwers ſome Purpoſe, but if plowed, it is of twenty Times 
the Service; becauſe that ſtirring and turning up of the 
Ground gives Vigour to the Roots of the Quick, and for- 
wards the Shoots prodigiouſly. 

This may inſtruct the Farmer to ſuit his ſeveral Buſineſſes 
to one another. He is never tied down to a particular Year 
for the plaſhing of an Hedge : let him therefore take the Op- 
portunity of doing this when the Ground 1s to be plowed, 
at leaſt when it is to ſtand for Hay. 

If he cannot do this, for Things will ſometimes fall out 
croſsly, let him remember what Cattle are moſt and what leaſt 
miſchievous, that if he muſt feed the Ground, it may be to 
the leaſt Diſadvantage that may be : Horſes, of all other Ani- 
mals, are leaſt apt to crop the Quick. Cows and Oxen are 
too fond of it; but Sheep moſt of all. They are therefore 
to be kept out of the Ground, for the firſt Year at leaſt, if 
poſſible, with any Degree of Conveniency. : 

As to the Seaſons of plaſhing of Hedges, there is but one 
proper. Some do it in OcToBER, and pretend particular 
Advantages from that 'Time : but let the Huſbandman truſt 
to Experience, and aſſure himſelf that the only right Seaſon 
is the Month of FeBRUARY. 

While the Hedge is growing up from the plaſhing, it will 
be proper to have the ſame Eye upon it as at firſt; taking 
Care, in Spring and Fall, to cut away the ſtraggling Branches, 
and to root out Weeds : thus the Fence will grow regular, 
thick and clean; and from this renewing, in the ſame Man- 
ner as from its firſt Riſe, will exceed, in every Reſpect, thoſe 
of the Neighbourhood, which are not looked after with the 
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We ſhall add only two or three {lighter Admonitions here, 
and then conclude this Chapter. When the Hedge 1s plaſh'd, 
the Shoots laid down, and wove in, and the ſtraggling Branches 
of them are going to be cut away, let there be a Reſerve made 
of the fineſt, tougheſt, ſlendereſt, and longeſt of them. In- 
ſtead of cutting theſe away let the Workman bend them to 
his Purpoſe, and to that End give them a Nick at the Bottom, 
if neceſſary, and then bind in the reſt with them. This fi- 
niſhes the Hedge beautifully and durably. After this the 
whole Work may be, at Times, overlook'd, the dead Stakes 
driven a little down, and the plaſh*d Boughs preſs'd alſo gently 
lower: all which will make the Hedge more firm and dura- 
ble: and where from Neceſſity, or Accident, there is no 
keeping Cattle away, it is a good Practice to ſcatter ſome 
dead 'Thorns over the Top of the Hedge, and about its 
Bottom, by way of Defence, till the young Shoots have ſome 
Strength. 

When in a very old Hedge the Stubs are ſo large that they 
break in upon the Uniformity of the whole, and are liable 
to make Gaps by the Cattle getting by, at one Side or other 
of them, the Method is to cut them ſo nearly through by the 
Ground, that they may be bent down; they are then to be 
ſway'd till they can be laid flanting, the Head of one upon 
the Stump of another; and the natural Vacancy in the Slant 
is to be fill'd up with the Side Shoots. By this Method, and 
by keeping the Bank high, and in good Repair, a Fence may 


be made out of very unpromiſing Materials; but in general it 


is better in theſe Caſes either to cut down the Stubs, as before- 
directed, making a dead Fence on each Side, waiting for a 


freſh Shoot from the Roots; or elſe when the Caſe is molt 


deſperate of all ; as when the Roots are extreamly old, and 


ſtand very ſtraggling, to ſtub the whole up entirely, and be- 


gin fromthe Foundation, making a new Quickſet as firſt di- 
rected. 


CH AP. XVI. Of the Profits that may be made by 
Hedges, 


O familiar and ſo eaſy is the making and preſerving a 
Quickſet Hedge, according to the known Methods, when 
the Huſbandman will be careful to enquire by reading, and by 
queſtoning his Neighbours, what all thoſe Methods are; and 
will be induſtrious enough to ſee them all put, in a proper 
Manner, in Execution, under his own Eye. He is not to 
content himſelf according to the common Cuſtom, with 
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giving his Orders, and leaving all to the Care of idle La- 
bourers, and negligent Servants. They are not to reap the 
Advantages, and they cannot be expected to take the Care, 
But he is inexcuſable who is to have all the Profit; and who 
will not overlook the Work, and fee if it be done in the moſt 
beneficial Manner. 

From the little Care that is taken about the hedging Work, 
it appears to me very plainly, that the Profits which may ariſe 
from it are not known : I ſhall therefore ſpeak what my own 
Experience has ſhewn me on that Head, in order to ſtir up the 
Huſbandman's Spirit. - 

This is certain, that it is the Landlord's Intereſt to plant or 
fo promote the planting of Fences in this Kind, becauſe, as 
obſerved before, the Rents of his Eſtate are ſure to be en- 
creaſed by it: and I ſhall ſhew that it is not leſs the Tenant's 
Intereſt than his. I know ſeveral who will grudge to ſerve 
their Landlord when it turns to no Account for themſelves, 
may be brought into it when they find it will anſwer their 
own Purpoſes alto. And upon this Plan there will be no Op- 

reſſion in a Landlord's inſiſting upon a Covenant of Fencing, 
in the Leaſe, when the Tenant will himſelf reap the Ad- 
vantage for his Time; as the Owner does in all theſe Caſes 
for ever. | 

If Hedges were of no other Uſe except as Fences, it 
would be the Farmer's Intereſt to keep them up carefully: 
for the better the Fence 1s, the greater 1s his Security of his 
Cattle and Crop. But in many Counties of ENGLAND the 
Hedge yields a valuable Store of Fruit; and it might do ſo in 
all; for this being partial is owing to Cuſtom only, the fame 
Advantage 1s allowed to all by Nature. | 

'The Shelter alſo of his Hedges, which we have ſhewn to 
be ſo uſeful both to the Crop and Cattle, is ſurely the 'Tenant's 
Benefit : but the greateſt Inducement is behind, that is, the 
abſolute Profit; which, for want of Induſtry and Applica- 
tion, few know. In reality they rob themſelves of a great 
deal of Money, by their Careleſſneſs in this, as well as o- 
ther Articles; for it is as much their Intereſt, in this View a- 
lone of the Wood they will yield, to raiſe, cure, and dreſs 
their Hedges, as to tend and to take Care of any other Part 
of their Stock, 

Mr. EL11s, who is a Perſon of Veracity, affirms from his 
own Knowledge, that a Farmer in HERTFORDSHIRE, who 
occupied only ſixty Acres of Land in incloſed Fields, made 
in one Seaſon a thouſand Faggots from his Hedge-wood only, 
which he fold for about twenty Shillings a Hundred. This 1 


have 
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have great Reaſon to believe, for I have ſeen nearly as much 
Profit in other Places, where the Quick does not grow fo 
freely, nor is ſo well underſtood in hedging as in HERT- 
FORDSHIRE, Which is, in that Reſpect, the Garden of 
ENGLAND. 


C HAP. XVII. Of the Slee, or black Thorn Hedge. 


I T has been ſaid already, that although the Haw, or white 


1 Thorn, is the moſt general Shrub us'd in hedging, and the 
beſt for that Purpoſe in moſt Places, yet it is not univerſal, 
nor abſolutely ſuited to all. There are. Soils in which it will 
not thrive; and beſide this, there are Circumſtances which 
may render ſome other Kind preferable, even in Places where 
that would grow ever ſo well. This is the Source of thoſe 
other Fences to be deſcribed in the preſent and ſucceeding 
Chapters. 

The black Thorn is the next in Value to the white, in a 
Quick Hedge. And it is preferable to that and to all other 
Shrubs, for a dead Hedge, becauſe it is, of all Shrubs we 
have, the moſt thorny, durable, and naturally buſhy. 

The Ground can never give a Reaſon for planting black 
Thorn, and not white, for they will both grow and thrive in 
the ſame Soils ; and if any thing the black Thorn requires a 
better: but notwithſtanding this, we have already mentioned 
a very ſubſtantial Reaſon why the good Farmer ſhould plant 
it. 

He will always ſucceed better in proportion as he conſiders 
every Circumſtance, and every poſſible Advantage. We 
have obſerved, that no dead Fence is fo good as that made of 
black Thorn: for this Reaſon the Perſon who ſees that he 
ſhall have Occaſion for a good deal of dead Hedge, at any 
particular Time, or upon any particular Occaſion, will do 
well to plant at leaſt ſome Quickſets of black Thorn; if 
not all; and this, that the Cuttings, and ſuperfluous Stuff 
riſing from them, may aftord him a ſufficient Supply of that 
excellent Buſh, for the Purpoſes that have been already 
mentioned, 

When the Farmer has this Reaſon for planting a Quickſet 
of black Thorn, let him conſider his Soil before he ſets about 
it. More is required than his having Occaſion for the Buſhes, 
he muſt know that the Ground will bear them. 

In the firſt Place he is to be inform'd, that a very poor Soil 
will not do for this Shrub, and that in a very rich one it is apt 
to ſhoot too deep, and ſpread . far into the Ground, to 3 
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Hurt of other Things. I have ſeen more Hedges of live 
black 'Thorn miſs, than of any other Shrub whatſoever: this 
has been ſometimes owing to the Badneſs of the Ground, but 
oftener to the Unſkilfulneſs or Negligence of the Perſon em- 
ploy'd to plant it: and I have, in other Places, where ſuch an 
Hedge has throve very well, ſeen all the other Growths 
ſtarved within-a great Way of it, merely by the Quantity of 
Nouriſhment it exhauſted. 

When the Huſbandman ſets out with this Foundation of 
Knowledge, concerning the Nature of the Shrub, he will be 
able to work on it to his Advantage. Therefore, when ſuch 
an Hedge 1s to be rais'd, let him chuſe a Part of his Land 
where the Soil is rich, but not deep. A two Foot Coat of 
Hazel Mould upon a Bed of Stone, or a Layer of Clay is 
beſt; if any ſuch offer upon the Land, the Farmer will he 
ſure to raiſe an excellent Fence, and to do himſelt no Harm 
in his other Products. 

Let him, in this Caſe, prepare for planting his Hedge ex- 
attly as has been directed for the white Thorn; only let him 
dig the Ditch half a Foot deeper, that it may go a Foot and 
a half, or more, into the under Layer, to ſtop the direct 
Progreſs of the Roots into the Land. It is true, they will, 
on theſe Occaſions, ſink down below the Bottom of the Ditch, 
and riſe up again on the other Side, but not in fuch Quan- 
tity. 
I would adviſe the Huſbandman to prepare for his black 
Thorn Hedge exactly in the ſame Manner as for the other, 
Firſt of all, let him, ſome Years before hand, turn up a lit- 
tle Piece of Ground in ſome waſte Corner, ſow it with the 
Stones of Sloes, and fence it well in, weeding the Plants now 
and then, after they are come up, which will not be till the 
ſecond Year after ſowing ; and letting them ſtand till they are 
of a Size for Sets. 

When they are thus ready, the whole Practice is to be 
exactly the ſame as for the white Thorn Hedge. And there 
is this Advantage when they are carefully ſet, and the Defect 
fupplied after the firſt Examination, that they grow much 
quicker than the white Thorn to a certain Standard; and be- 
ing more prickly, and not ſo well taſted, they are not ſo liable 
to be crop'd by the Cattle as the white. 

There is a conſiderable Advantage in raiſing the Sets in 4 
little Nurſery of this Kind, they grow ſtraiter and better; 
and when 3 are removed to a richer Soil, which ſhould al- 
ways be the Caſe, their firſt Shoots are much more vigorous. 
The Farmer will do well when he takes up the Sets _ tus 
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Hedge, to leave ſeveral ſtanding at proper Diſtances in the 
Nurſery, becauſe, by this Means, he will have a Supply of 
the Buſhes for ſtopping up of Gaps, and other tuch Utes, 
for which they ſerve better than any other Kinds, before his 
Hedge affords them from the Cuttings. 


CH AP. XVIII. Of the Purze Hedge. 


E. have mentioned, in the Sloe, a Kind of Hedge 

which will very well anſwer all the Purpoſes of a 
Fence, and which there may be particular Reaſons for planting, 
even in Places where the Huſbandman might, if he pleated, 
raiſe the common white or Hawthorn : we come here to ſpeak 
of a Shrub which is alſo very excellent for making a fate and 
durable Fence, which, at certain Seaſons of the Year, is allo 
very beautiful; which always makes a pleaſing Variety among 
other Incloſures; and which has this greater Advantage, that 


it may be rais'd in Soils and Situations where neither the white 


nor black Thorn will grow. 

So much may be conjectur'd from what is ſeen in Nature. 

For we conſtantly in many Parts of ENGLAND, ſee the 
Fur e Buſh growing wild in vaſt Abundance, upon ſandy, 
heathy, and barren Commons ; where only here and there a 
black or white Thorn Shrub pops up its Head, and thoſe 
half ſtarv'd. | 

It has been obſerv'd already, that there are two Soils in 
which the white Thorn Hedge is not to be planted; theſe are 
very wet, or very dry and ſandy. What the Farmer is to 
ſubſtitute for it in the wet Places, will be named hereafter; 
the Furze 1s the proper Shrub for the dry and barren ; for 
there is no Piece of Ground ſo barren on which Furze will 
not ſtand. 

Where there 1s therefore a Piece of Land to be enclos'd, 
from ſome exceedingly barren Heath ; or where the Place 
tor a Fence is ſome old dry and mouldering Bank of almoit 
entire Sand; or where the Ground is ſo entire a Gravel, that 
it ſcarce deſerves the Name of a Soil, there this Shrub is the 
Choice, and will ſucceed perfectly well. Ihe worſt Objection 
to it is, that it does not laſt a great While: but then it is eaſy 
to be renewed, and it makes an excellent Fuel. Perhaps if 
we would copy the FRENCH, whom we are apt enough to 
imitate in Trifles, in their Management of Furze, planting 
of Hedges of it of thirty or forty Feet thick, in Places where 
the Ground is really not worth Culture, as in abſolute Sands, 
and entire Gravels, we ſhould reap an Adyantage little ima- 
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gin'd. To our good Fortune we have not ſo much Ground of 
this Sort as they, but where there is ſuch, it might better be 
uſed to this Purpoſe than to none; planting the FRENC 
Furze, which grows five or fix Yards high, and does not re- 
quire any Care after the firſt Year or two. 

They find theſe thick Hedges a prodigious and favourable 
Shelter for their Game; which is there the Property of the 
Farmer, as much as his Poultry ; and they cut it up in the 
End for Fuel. 

A dry barren Soil, and an expoſed Situation, is the Place 
for a Hedge of Furze. Where the Farmer has ſuch an Oc- 
caſion, let him not pretend to plant any other Shrub for that 
Purpoſe: nor in this is he to proceed in the ſame Manner as 
with the others. 

Here is to be no Nurſery for raiſing the Sets, for there need 
be no tranſplanting. The Shrubs muſt be raiſed from Sced 
in the Places where they are to remain ; and the Method is 
this. | | 

In the Place where the Hedge is to ſtand, let the Ground 
be plowed up deep in Winter, and let it lic in that Condition 
till the End of Marcn. At that Time let it be once again 
plowed, and then harrowed, to make it as even and fine as 
may be. When this is done, that is, in the very Beginning 
of APRIL, go carefully over the prepared Ground, ſowing 
it with well chofen and fine Seed, of that Kind called FRENCH 
Furze Seed. %% 8 

When the Seed is in the Ground, let a dead Hedge be 
planted on each Side. It need not be a very ſtrong one, for it 
will be neceſſary only three, or, at the utmoſt, four Years. 
The Seeds will ſoon ſhoot, and the Plants when riſen to ſome 
little Height, are to be thinned and weeded. They are to be 
kept weeded from this Time till they are become tolerably 
ſturdy, for then they will not ſuffer Weeds about them ; and 
in three or four Years there will be a very ſtrong and beauti- 
ful Fence without any farther Trouble. - | 

As the Furze Hedges require leſs cutting than the other 
Kinds, ſo they will very little bear it. It is ſeldom neediul 
to cut ſuch a Hedge in Fields at all ; and thoſe over-nice Peo- 
ple who will do it, often deſtroy the Plantation. If the 
FRENCH Furze Seed be ſown, it rarely grows out much be- 
yond the Bounds that were intended, for this Kind does rot 
ſpread and run like the others: but if it happen under any 
particular Situation that it ſhould do fo, the beſt Way is to 
cutit up cloſe to the Ground, and leave it to ſhoot again from 
the Roots. | NET | Ef ivy ; 
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In this Caſe, it muſt be defended as at firſt, and it will ſoon 
ſpring up in greater Regularity. If the Circumſtances will 
not admit of thus cutting it up, and it be ncedtul to reduce 
it to Bounds, this muſt be done by cutting: but as that is in 
itſelf ſo hazardous, great Care muſt be taken in the Manner 
of doing it. The principal Cautions are theſe. 

If Furze be cut toocloſe into the old Wood, it will never 
ſhoot out again, ſo that when altogether needful to cut it, 
that muſt be done lightly. The Seaſon muſt be greatly re- 
garded alſo, for nothing is ſo liable to Accidents from the 
Weather, as freſh cut Furze. If cold follows, it certainly 
kills the Branch that has been wounded, - and often the whole 
Shrub : therefore it muſt not be cut either too late in Au- 
tumn, or too early in Spring, for the Froſts may be deſtruc- 
tive. 

On the other hand, if the Furze be cut in extreamly dry 
Weather, the ſame Accidents follow as from Froſts, the 
dry Winds attacking the freſh Cut, part and deſtroy the 
whole. | | 

For theſe Reaſons *tis much beſt, as before obſerved, never 
to cut one of theſe Hedges at all ; but if it muſt be done, the 
only Seaſon is the middle of ApRIL, and then, in perfectly mo- 
derate Weather. 

Whether a Furze Hedge be new raiſed from Seed, or 
whether from the old Roots after cutting down, no Fence 
whatſoever requires ſo much Care in the guarding of it from 
Sheep, while it is firſt ſhooting. When young, they are ex- 
treamly fond of it, for the Buds are ſoft and juicy, but when 
it has got a little Strength and Firmneſs, its own innumerable 
Prickles are a full Detence. 

One farther Advantage of a Fence of this Shrub, is not 
to be omitted; that is, it will grow not only on barren dry. 
Sand, but on the barren and naked Sca Sand, as well as the 
Native Sea Plants. "This points out a very great Uſe for it, 
which 1s in the making of Fences, where every Thing elſe 
refuſes to grow: theſe Places being generally ſuppoſed not 
capable of fencing by Hedges. | 

Scarce any Cattle will attempt to crop a Furze Hedge of 
ſome Growth, which has occationed ſome to imagine, that 
it is unwholeſomc, moſt Creatures having a natural Direction 
to avoid all ſuch Herbs as are hurtful; but this is a common 
Error. There is nothing to cauſe this Shyneſs of Cattle to it, 
but the Pricklineſs of its Branches, for no Plant is more 
wjwleſome. They fow the FRENCH Furze in ſome of our 
Weſtern Counties, on Land that will bear nothing elite; and 
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among other Uſes, the green Tops are chop'd ſmall, and 
ven to their Horſes. This chopping deſtroys the Pricklinef;, 85 


and the Creatures are then very fond of them, and very well 
nouriſhed by them. 


CHAP. XIX. Of the Holly Hedge. 


OLLY is another of thoſe Shrubs which will grow 

in very indifferent Soils, where the white Thorn will ei- 

ther not grow at all, or but very indifferently. But this is 

not the only Reaſon there is to value it. Nothing makes a 

ſtronger or a better Fence. But it is low in its Growth at 
firſt : every Thing has its Advantages and Difadvantages. 

L have ſeen old Holly Hedges in the Country make a very 
poor Appearance, and ſome grown quite out of Uſe ; but ſo 
will Hawthorn, or any other, if neglected. The ſame Care 
that is required for others, is alſo wanted for theſe, and no 0- 
ther. If thatbe omitted, all the Hedges 1 in the World will, 
aftcr a certain Age, grow "uſeleſs. | 

Holly loves a light and dry Soil: and it will live on the moſt 
barren. It has been ſaid already of Furze, that it will grow 
on a dry Sand, or entire Gravel, the ſame is true of Holly : 
but between the two there 1s this Difference, that the Furze is 
the beſt ſuited to ſandy, and the Hally to gravelly Grounds. 

There is alſo another Kind of Soil, too common in many 

Parts of ENGLAND. This is the flony : In this the Hawthorn 
is ſtarved, and the Roots even of the Furze are burnt up. 
'The Holly will thrive and flouriſh upon this, and it is the only 
proper Shrub for a Fence on thoſe Grounds. It may be uſed 
on many others, but no other can be uſed on ſome of thele. 
It loves Warmth and Dryneſs about the Roots; and will grow 
almoſt upon a Rock. 
Ihe Farmer ſees on what Soils he may, and on which he 
ought to uſe the Holly as a Fence. We ſhall now teach him 
the belt Manner of raiſing, and preſerving it in this Condi- 
tion. 

Holly is one of thoſe Shrubs whoſe Seeds lie two Years in 
the Ground; but there is a Way of helping the 'Fediouſnels 
of this. I he beſt Method of raiſing the Sets is this. 

Gather the Berries when they are full ripe, and begin to fall 
from the Tree, and laying them upon a large coarſe Cloth, 
rub them gently with another to break them, and wipe off 
the tough Juice from the Seeds. They need not be made cu- 


riouſly clean, but a great deal of this uſeleſs Matter may be 
taken off with little Trouble. 7 


When 
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When the Seeds are thus cleaned, mix them with ſome dry 
Sand. Fill alarge Garden Pot with this Mixture, and digging 
a Hole in the Ground bury it there. Let them he thus from 
the Autun when they were gathered from the 'I ree, till the 
Beginning of the SEPTEMBER following. Then take up the 
Pot; prepare a Bed of good light Earth, and ſow the Seeds in 
it, covering them ſlightly with a little of the ſame Mould ſifted 
over them. They will ſhoot the next Spring, and thrive, 
though it be ſlowly. They make very little Advance for the 
firſt three or four Years. 

This is the Method of raiſing Holly; but there remains a 
Queſtion, Whether it be beſt to have a little Nurlery tor this 
Purpoſe, or to ſow them where they are to ſtand ? This muſt 
be determined by the Soil where the Hedge is to be raiſed, 
for on that depends the Rule for the Choice. It the Ground 
be very poor and ſtony, it is beſt to raiſe them from Seed upon 
the Spot: if it be ſomewhat better, the belt Method is to 
raiſe them in a little Nurſery, ſuch as has been before named, 
and to remove them at a proper Time from thence, to the 
Place where they are to remain. 

But even in ſowing them upon the Spot, ſome Cautions 
are neceſſary. It the Sail be of an exceeding barren ſtony 
Kind, the Seeds will be burnt up betore they take Root. In 
this Caſe, let the Place marked out for the Hedge be plowed 
up deep, to ſee if any good Mould can be raiſed from below. 
It not, the Farmer muſt be at the Expence of having 4 
ſmall Quantity of good Mould carried thither, and ſtrewed 
upon the Place, that there may be ſome Defence for the 
Seeds, After this, they are to be ſown, as directed already, 
and a good and durable Fence of a dead Hedge is to be made 
on each Side, for it will be a conſiderable Time before the 
Plants grow up to be a Fence themſelves. 

When the Ground is ſomewhat better, and will give Nou- 
riſhment to a tranſplanted Set, the beſt Way is to raiſe them 
in a Nurſery, and keep them there till they are the Thickneſs 
of one's Thumb; they are then to be removed to the Place, 
and carefully laid in, chuſing a mild and moiſt Seaſon. And 
tor ſome Time after, they are to be ſhaded and watered, 
if. the Seaſon be dry and ſultry to require it. They will thus 


take Root firmly; and if ſome of them ſeem to die, they 


rauſt be cut off cloſe to the Ground, and they will uſually: 
recover. | | 

In this Caſe they require a dead Hedge on each Side, as 
well as when raiſed from Seed, for they are even -thus a con- 


tiderable I ime before they come ta their Strength; and while 


they 
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they are young and tender, the Sheep are very fond of feeding 
on them: when they are grown ſtronger, they need no De- 
tence, for the Pricklyneſs of their Leaves is ſufficient. 

Some when they plant a Holly Hedge, intermix white 
Thorn where the Soil will bear it. They plant ſour Sets of white 
4 horn, and one of Holly, and as the Holly grows, they pull 
up the Quick or white T horn. The Uſe of the white Thorn 
is to raiſe the Fence the ſpeedier. When the Shoots of this 
are all pulled up, if the Holly ſtand too thin, the Way is ta 
lay down Layers from 1t where the Vacancies are, and thus it 
may be thickened at Pleaſure, 

When a Holly eie is raiſed by ſowing, the young Shoots 

are to he thined, when they are two or three Inches high, 
leaving the ſtraiteſt, ſtouteſt, and heartieſt: and after this 
they muſt be kept carefully weeded, and at Times it will 
be proper to ſtir and dig the Earth between them and the 
Hedges. This never fails to make them ſhoot out itronger 
immediately. 
In this Manner may the Holly Hedge be raiſed with Cer- 
tainty and Succeſs, Its Fault is the Slowneſs of the Growth, 
and the Care that is required to be taken of it while young. 
But this is all that can be objected to it; for in every other 
Reſpect it exceeds all other Fences. 

No Hedge whatſoever is ſo beautiful; none fo ſtrong. 
When well grown, it appears as a Wall rather than a Hedge, 
and is altogether impenetrable by Cattle: and in this excellent 
Condition it remains a great many Years. We have obſerved 
already, that the Uſe of Hedges is not only for a Fence, 
but a Shelter for the Crop and Cattle. No Hedge whatſo- 
ever anſwers this Purpoſe equally to the Holly. An Eye 
cannot pierce, nor can the Wind blow through it. All within is 
defended as a Piece of Garden Ground, whole Fence is walling. 

The Wood of the Holly when it grows to a certain Age, is 
alſo very valuable. The Cabinet Makers and Inlayers purchaſc 
it at a conſiderable Price, and of the Bark is made Birdlime. 
Theſe, added to the Value of it in the immediate Article of 
fencing, make it ſurprizing, that in a Country where in ge- 
neral it will thrive ſo well, it is ſo little planted. I hope thele 
Obfervations, which are truly the Reſult of Experience, and 
confirmed by repeated Practice will make it more common. 

Where "Thickneſs and Strength are required in a Fence, 
nothing anſwers the Pur Le equally to the Holly, and it will 
grow to any moderate Height. The only Trouble is at firſt: 
and that is more with the tranſplanted Sets, than with the 
Shoots raiſeg from Seed. Theſe laft require little more Re. 


gard 
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card than the black Thorn, or any other ; and their only In- 
convenience is, the Time of waiting for their growing to 
uſe. As to the Sets, if the Seaſon prove unfriendly, they 
muſt be treated like Garden Plants, and be ſhaded and wa- 
tered till they take Root, but after that they are no more 
troubleſome. | | 

It is odd, that Holly which is thus fitter than almoſt any 
Thing elſe for a Field Hedge, and is one of the unfitteſt that 
can be conceived for a Garden, ſhould yet be in a manner 
in ENGLAND confined to the Garden, and neglected in the 
Field. But this is the Caſe, nor is there any Thing Cuſtom 
cannot do. 

The very Thing which gives it its Preference in the Field, 
is the great Objection to it in a Garden. This is the Large- 
neſs of the Leaves. Theſe in the Field, fill and pleaſe the 
Eye, and thicken the Defence: they always appear beautiful 
here, becauſe they never are cut. In Gardens they muſt be 
cut; for there every Thing is to be kept in due Form; and 
the cutting of a Shrub with ſuch large Leaves as the Holly is 
improper, becauſe they look fo ragged after it. 

Fancy has taught People alſo to be very fond of the Varie- 
gations of the Holly ; and great Pains are taken by budding 
and grafting to ſtreak and edge the Leaves with white and yel- 
low; theſe are eſteemed beautiful, but to a reaſonable Eye, 
they have only the Aſpect of Sicklineſs. They may be called 
pretty, but to him who has ſeen a free growing Holly in its 
own ſtrong and healthy green, with its Branches playing in 
wanton Luxuriance before the Wind, muſt think a ſtrip'd 
5 Holly, a very miſerable Improvement upon that beautiful 

ree. - 

When the Holly Hedge is to be raiſed by Sets from the 
Nurſery, the greateſt Care imaginable muſt be taken, that 
the Seaſon is not dry or cold. The End of ArRIL, in the 
NMidſt of warm Showers, is the be{t Time of all. But it may. 
pe very well done toward the latter End of AuGusr, pro- 
vided the Weather be cloudy, cool, and now and then ſnowery. 


in theſe Scaſons the Sets ſhoot out good Roots at once, and 
they ſeldom fail afterwards. | | 


CHAP. XX. Of the Elder Hedge. 
ww E have treated of the four principal, and moſt known, 


as well as moft uſeful Shrubs for Fences ; and we 

come here to the mentioning of one which at firſt Sight may 
ie em of a very triſling and improper Kind: but there are 
| 1 Reaſons 
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Reaſons for preferring on certain Occaſions, things that are 
in their general Uſe inferior. This we have ſhewn already, un- 
der the Article of black Thorn; which, though inferior to 
the white, may frequently be planted i in its Stead to Advan- 
tage. In the ſame Manner, though the Elder be inferior to 
all that have been named, there are Occaſions that may ren- 
der it very proper; nay, more proper than any of them. 
It is fit the Farmer ſhonld know theſe, and the Nature, 
Uſe, and Value of this weak Shrub, that he may pro- 
portion his Choice to the Neceſſities of the Occaſion, and to 
the Valuc of the natural Produce. 

Pier then is neither fo ſtrong in its Branches, nor fo cloſe 
in its Growth as the white Thorn, black Thorn, Furze, or 
Holly ; nor is it prickly as they are: all theſe Detects render it 
interior to them all for a Hedge; for theſe are the great and 
general Requiſites and Perfections of an Hedge Shrub : but 
there are ſome Occaſions on which this Toughneſs of Branches, 
this Cloſeneſs, and Pricklineſs are not requiſite z and in theſe 
the Elder may {crve. 

We are to remember. alſo, that all theſe Shrubs ſo well fit- 
ted for hedging as they are, have their Inconveniences : and 
Holly, the beſt of them all, particularly in the Slowneſs of 
its Growth. This, though in a leſs Degree, is alſo charge- 
able upon them all: but the Elder is the quickeſt of any in its 
ſhooting ; ; and it will bear planting fo large, and takes Root ſo 
eafily, that it may be called an immediate Fence. 

'To this let us add, that the Flowers and Berries bear a 
Price at Market; and that the Wood of the old Stumps 13 
valuable, and of ſure Sale to the Turners: and we ſhall find 
that there is great Reaſon for naming the Elder among the 
Hedge Shrubs, for that it equals any of them in Value. 

It has alſo another Benefit, that it is not fo liable to be crop'd 
by Cattle, for they do not ks the Taſte of its Leaves. I heſe 
are the particular Advantages of the Elder. It is true, that 
it is not proper for all Occaſions, nor will grow on all Solls : 
on the contrary, it will anſwer only particular Purpoics, 
and will take Root only in tolerably good Graund ; yet where- 
ever it will, nothing anſwers better. 

Elder makes an excellent Fence for Gardens, becauſe it 15 
quick, ready, cheap, and affords ſo good Shade. In the ſame 
Manner where Fields are not liable to great Accidents ; where 
the Banks are high and good, and the Cattle are "uſed to 
be quiet in them, the ſame Shrub ſucceeds in the fame Man- 
ner; for in the Conſideration of Shade and Shelter, ſcarce any 
Thin g excecds it, 

When 
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When the Farmer has pitched upon a proper Place for 4 
Hedge of this Kind, he needs not have the Trouble of raiſing 
the Plants from Seed, nor of layirg them with that expenſive 
Toil and Regularity, as in the making up the Bank of Quick; 
the Elder will grow if any Piece of it be ituck into the Ground. 

Let him cut a ſufficient Number of Elder Poles, eight or 
ten Feet in Length, and of the Thickneſs of a Child's Wrift 
at the Bottom. Theſe he is to ſtick into the Earth of the 
Bank, not upright, but ſlanting; and when he has placed a 
Row at convenient Diftances, ſlanting one Way, he is to ſet 
another Row in the Spaces between the firſt, ſlanting the other 
Way; by this croſs Direction, the Poles will form a Kind of 
chequer Work in Diamonds or Eozenges, and they may be ſe- 
cured, where neceſſary, by tying them at the Joints; and here 
and there faſtening them to a ſtrong Poſt. 

No more than this is neceſſary, if the Soil be tolerably good: 
the Poles being thruſt ten Inches er a Foot deep into the 
Ground, will take Root; and almoſt immediately they wilt 
begin to ſhoot, and the Leaves, by their Bigneſs and quick 
Growth, will prefently afford a perfect Shade and Shelter. 

There is a great deal of Beauty to be obtain'd by the regu- 
lar diſpoſing of theſe Poles. In the plain Way already men- 
tion'd, the Diamond Work is very pretty ; but by cutting 
ſome in ſhorter Pieces, and a proper Care in diſpoſing and di- 
recting them in the Planting, they may be made into many of 
the Figures of thoſe CuIN ESE Fences, which are fo much ad- 
mir'd in dead Work at this Time. 

The beſt Seaſon for making an Elder Fence is in the Be- 
ginning of Manch; if the Weather prove dry, the Poles 
may be water'd half a dozen 'Times after they are ſtuck into 
the Ground, which will make them ſtrike Root ſo much the 
more readily. They will need no other Care but cutting to 
keep them within Bounds ; for they are of ſo very free Growth, 
that unleſs this be done, they will ſoon exceed their intended 
COP ; nothing however cuts ſo eaſily ; and no Shrub bears 
It better. | 

I have named the Advantages of an Elder Fence; ' tis fit 
therefore I name the Faults; for the Farmer, though he is to 
be told of Profits he may not be aware of, is not to be tempted 
into a Practice that has Inconveniences, without being fairly 
told of them. When he ſees both Sides, he will be in a Con- 
2 to judge, which in any particular Circumſtance he is to 
take. 

L have already mentioned the Weakneſs of the Elder, and 
its Want of Thorns and Prickles; for this Reaſon it is not to 
| be 
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be truſted where Cattle can be tempted to break through, for 

it will not prevent them. As the Holly is the ſtrongeſt and 

was impenetrable of all Fences, this is the weakeſt and eaſieſt 
roke. 

Another Objection to the Uſe of Elder for Fences is, that 
the Bottoms grow naked after a few Years, and nothing is 
ſeen but gaping Holes. The firſt is a material Objection; and 
the only Thing to be ſaid about it is, that the Elder is not fit in 
ſuch Caſes ; but to this other, there is a ſhort Anſwer, and a 
very eaſy Remedy. As the Elder grows ſo readily, what can 
be ſo eaſy as to ſtop theſe Gaps by treſh Plants, as ſoon as they 
appear. Nothing more is neceſlary for this Purpoſe, than to 
cut off ſome ſtrait Sticks from the Trees where they can be 
ſpar'd, and plant them in the lower Part of the Bank, with 
their Tops juſt reaching to the naked Place. As the Planting 
of theſe Sticks is nothing more than thruſting them into the 
Ground, nothing can be ſo eaſy as this Practice, and nothing 
can be more certain, than that it will prove a ſucceſsful and 
certain Remedy. | 

Though the Flowers of the Elder, as well as the Berries, 
are uſeful in Medicine, yet they have fo ſtrong and particular 
a Smell, that they are diſagreeable to many People; and are 
apt to give ſome Headachs. This is an ObjeQtion againſt the 
Elder, when there is any Thought of planting it very near a 
Houſe. But it is an Objection that reaches no farther. The 
very Wood, Leaves, and young Shoots of Elder, have all a 
diſagreeable Smell alſo, but this 15 not unwholeſome. 

As the Berries of the common Kind of Elder are black when 
they are ripe ; there are ſome Kinds which have them white, 
and others on which they continue always green, even when 
mellow ; but theſe are trifling Variations, and little worth Re- 
gard. On the contrary, there is a Kind of Elder that differs 
from the others in the Leaves, and is worth the Planter's No- 


tice. I don't mean by this, thoſe idle and ſickly Variations of 


the Elder, with Leaves ſpotted with white, or ſtreaked with 
yellow, and kept in Gardens for their ſuppoſed Beauty : the 
Kind I mean here is, that Elder which has the Leaves finely 
cut into ſmall Diviſions. One meets-with Trees of this here 
and there in moſt Counties of ENGLAND ; and I would adviſe 
the Farmer to plant a Parcel of theſe by way of Stock, when- 
ever he ſhall find it convenient to have an Elder Fence ; for 
this Kind of Elder has always more Branches than the com- 
mon Sort, and when any Thing harden'd, they are ſtronger. 
The Leaves alſo are much more beautiful than the common 
Elder Leaves; and the Wood of this Kind is more ſolid N 

| that 
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that of the other; and is preferable to Box for many of the fine 
Works in which Elder is uſed by the Turners. People, while 
they are taken up with the Regard of a painted Leaf, do nor 
attend to theſe real and uſeful Diſtinctions. 


CHAP. XXI. Of the Uſe of the Crab, Sallow, Bramble, and 
Alder in fencing. 


WW E have now gone through the Conſideration of the ſe- 
veral Shrubs which are commonly uſed in Fencing, but 
there remain four others to be treated of, which, though ſel- 
dom uſed alone for that Purpoſe, yet as they aſſiſt, or aniwer 
the ſame End on different Occaſions, ought to be named here. 

As to the firſt of theſe, the Crab, I have, in ſome few Places, 
ſeen entire Hedges of it; and they are very beautiful for the 
Regularity of their Growth. They give the Incloſure allo the 
Look of a Garden when they are in Bloſſom ; and have a pretty 
Effect when in Fruit. Neither are they without their Value, 
for the Wood is hatd and ſerviceable ; and from the Fruit is 
made Verjuice. 5 

But with all theſe Advantages of Uſe and Beauty, I do not 
adviſe the making entire Hedges of it, for I have ſeen by Ex- 

rience, that they are neither ſo good for Shelter or Fence. 

he Leaves of the Crab are indeed larger than thoſe of the 
white Thorn, but they are not nearly ſo numerous; and the 
lame is to be obſerved of the Branches. Now the great Quan- 
tity of Branches and Leaves, is what gives the white Thorn 
the Preference above all other Shrubs for hedging. 

When theFarmer ſhall chuſe whether it be from Faſhion or 
Whim, to have an entire Hedge of Crab, his Method is to be 
exactly the ſame as has been deſcribed for the white I horn. 
Let him firſt ſet apart a Piece of poor Ground for a Nurſery, 
Let him there ſow the Seeds of the Crab, with the pulpy Part 
of the Fruit about them. And they will ſhoot quickly, aud 
grow ſpeedily in good Shape. 

When theſe Plants are of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb 
they are fit for Service: they mult then be taken up, the Bank 
prepar'd, and the whole managed exactly as in the making a 
Quickſet Hedge of white Thorn. This is the Method to make 
an Hedge of Crabs alone, but it is what I would never adviſe 
the Farmer todo: the beſt Way of uſing this Shrub is, by 
_— it with white Thorn in the Quickſet, when the Bank 
is made. 

For this Purpoſe I would have the Farmer always, in his 
little Nurſery for his Hawthorn Sets, have ſome Crabs rais'd 


from 
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from the Seed, as already deſcrib'd. Let theſe be taken up, 
together with the white Thorn Sets, only in a ſmall Number; 
and laid in juſt as the Quickſets are. About one in eve 
twelve, or fifteen Feet, will be very proper. They will thus 
grow up with the white Thorn; they will ſhew very beauti- 
fully in the Intermixture, when in Flower, and when in Fruit; 
and the ſame Uſe may be made of the Fruit for Verjuice; 
there will be a ſufficient Plenty of them for any moderate 
Ute. 

Some plant a Sallow among the Quickſet, at every fourteen 
Feet, in the Manner that the Crabs are here directed to be laid 
in; and in proper Soils this does well. It is of the Willow 
Kind, and therefore loves Moiſture, though 1t does not require 
ſo much as the common Willow. It is prudent therefore to 
plant this more plentifully in moiſt Meadow Fences, where; 
by its quick Growth, it is of conſiderable Advantages. 

Brambles, or Blackberry Buſhes, are ſo far of the Nature 
of the Furze, that they will grow upon a very poor Soil; but 
it is not the Cuſtom to make Fences of them alone; nor are 
they fit for it, becauſe of the Length and Weakneſs of their 
Branches, which is ſuch that they cannot keep themſelves up- 
right. They are of good Uſe planted on looſe Banks, to de- 
fend them from being over-run and trampled down by the 
Cattle. They alſo may be us'd to ſtop up Gaps in the Bot- 
toms of Hedges, that with Age begin to grow bare in that 
Part. They may be rais'd with great Eaſe from the Seed; or 
Cuttings of them will grow readily. 'The only Uſe they are 
fit for is, what has been juſt named, but that is not ſufficiently 
regarded: Nature very often ſupplies the Defects of Hedges 
with Brambles; and *tis a Shame that Art does not imitate 
them in this as in many other eſſential Articles. 

Laſt, in this Diviſion of our Work, we come to name the 
Alder. This is a Water Shrub, and its Uſe in Fencing is of a 
very peculiar Kind. It defends the Sides of Meadows againſt 
being waſh'd away by ſwift running Waters. The Alder never 
grows ſo well as by the Sides of theſe Rivulets. The ſwift 
Streams of theſe frequently undermine their Banks, eſpecially 
« the Turnings; but the Roots of a good Alder are a ſure De- 

ence. | 

There is ſcarce any Shrub whoſe Roots are ſo numerous or 
ſtout as thoſe of the Alder. And it is always ſending Suckers 
from the loweſt Roots; ſo that where there is ever ſo ſwift 2 
Current, and ever ſo many 'Turnings follow one another, no- 
thing more is needful to preſerve the Ground but to plant a 


ſufficient Number of Alders. In many Places alſo, where the 


Couric 
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i Courſe of the River is ever fo ſtrait, the Soil of the Meadow 
is ſo looſe and mellow, that it is continually waſhing in, and 
the Water is widening its Channel. Here the Alders are of the 
ſame Uſe; being planted along the ſtrait Bank, they preſerve 

it excellently, 


CHAP. XXII. Of tbe Bank Pence, with its Plantation. 


IF our Intent were to recommend to the Farmer the Bank 
1 Fence alone, and naked, as it is uſed in ſome Places very 
commonly ; we ſhould have inſerted the Rules for making it 
juſt after theditching; leaving the Plantations of the Quicks to 
introduce that of Trees. But the Bank alone is a poor, raw, 
and ugly Fence, compared to the Bank with its Quick or 
Plantation; this is therefore its proper Place. The Manner 
of planting Quick has been ſhewn already : 'The Huſband- 
man has his little Nurſery of Sets ready, and that not only of 
Quick or Hawthorn, but of the Crab, Sloe, and whatever 
other Shrub uſeful in fencing, is to be tranſplanted into its 
Place. We have now therefore only the making of the Bank 
to deſcribe ; and the Manner of diſpoſing thoſe Sets which are 
ready rais'd, and of a fit Size. 

Ihe Bank is moſt proper, as an Incloſure, for Meadow and 
Paſture Grounds ; and the Huſbandman ſhould firſt conſider 
the Nature of the Soil, before he attempts to raiſe it. Two 
Neceſſaries ſhould recommend it to him, the firſt, that it may 
be made cheap, the other, that it may flourith ; and both theſe 
depend upon that ſingle Conſideration, the Soil. 

An Earth that will cut eaſily and freely by the Spade, and is 
cover'd with a good thick freſh Turf, is the only one fit for this 
Purpoſe, nor let him ever have the leaſt Thought of raiſing it 
on any other; I ſpeak not of thoſe Banks of Clay or Dirt that 
are rais'd only by digging a Ditch, and piling up the Earth, 
and leaving it naked ; but of the fine green Bank Fence which 
is uſed in ſome Counties, and deſerves to be uſed in all; which 
is beautiful and profitable; and remains firm, when once well 
made, for ever. | 

When the Huſbandman finds in his Meadow or Paſture 
Ground ſuch a Soil, ſo cover'd as juſt mentioned, let him ſet 
about the raiſing his Bank in the Beginning of the Spring, and 
at a Time when there have been moderate Rains. In very wet. 
Seaſons the Earth of this Kind works untowardly, and in long 
dry Weather it is unfit ; for it not only crumbles too much, 
but if the Bank be rais'd at ſuch a Seaſon, the Earth will ſwell 
and burſt, after the next Rains. 
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Having choſen then a proper Spot of Ground, and a fit Sea- 
ſon, the Work is to be executed in this Manner. In the Place 
where the Bank 1s to be rais'd, draw a couple of even Lines, at 
three Feet and an half Diſtance all the Way trom one another. 
Then begin to dig up Turf in a Place cover'd with good ſtrong 
and freſh Graſs. Cut theſe Turfs a Span deep, of a long ſquare 
Form, and of ſuch Bigneſs as they may be moſt conveniently 
managed: as theſe are cut up let them be laid in two Rows, 
one along the Edge of each of the two Lines, with the graſſy 
Side outwards. They will lie thus in two Rows, with a Space 
between them. | 

A Foot diſtance from the outermoſt Row, not that which 
lies toward the Paſture, open a Ditch three Feet wide. Let 
it be dug floping, ſo that its Sides deſcend with a ſmall Slant, 
and carry it to ſuch a Depth as ſhall be neceſlary to ſupply a 
proper Quantity of Earth to make up the Bank, between the 
preſent and ſucceeding Rows of Turf. 

The Earth which is dug up in this Ditch, is to be put in the 
vacant Space between the two Rows of Turf, juſt named, till 
it is brought to a Level with them. The Foundation of the 
Bank is thus laid, and it will be continued eaſily. 

More Turf is now to be cut like the former, and a ſecond 
Row on each Side is to be laid on the former, very carefully; 

lacing it even, but a little inwards; for the Bank is to be 
rais'd all the Way with a Slope, ſo as to be broadeſt at the 
Bottom, and ſomewhat narrower all the Way to the Top. 

A ſecond double Row of 'Turf being thus laid, the Space 
left between them is to be filled up evenly with more Earth 
out of the Ditch ; and the Surface well preſs'd down with the 
Spade, and left perfectly level, to receive the third Row oi 
Turfs, and the Earth between. \ 

No more DireQion is needful for the raiſing of this Bank, 
than that the Work is to be continued in the fame Manner, 
laying on more Rows of 'Turf on each Side, and filling up 
_ carefully the Space between with Earth; and angry; if 

flanting all the Way, till it is four Feet high, and at the Lop 
its Breadth is two Feet and a half, one Foot being decreaſed in 
the Height. | 

The Space left between the two laſt, or top Rows of Turf, 
is not to be filled up ſo perfectly as that between the others; 
but the Top of the Bank is to be finiſh'd with a ſlight Hollow. 

When the Bank is thus rais'd, plant the Quickſets upon the 
Top. Let them be taken out of the Nurſery at a proper Size, 
and ſet a Foot deep on the Top of the Bank. They may be 
of any of the before-mentioned Kinds, that bear tranſplanting 3 
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as Crab, white Thorn, or Sloe; but in general the white 
Thorn is beſt. It may be diverſified here and there with the 
Crab, or Sallow, but no Timber Trees, or large growing 
Fruit Trees are to be planted among it. 

The Quick will flouriſh better in this than any other Plan- 
tation whatſoever. The Hollow at the Top of the Bank, 
which is ſtill to be preſerved in the Plantation, will detain the 
Rains, and ſend them down to the Roots of the Quick ; and 
there is a fine Bank or Bed of Earth for them to grow in, which 
is thicker all the Way down, and has been juſt well ſtir'd and 
broken; ſo that it is in the fulleſt Perfection for ſupplying the 
young Growth with Nouriſhment. 

When the Bank and its Plantation are thus finiſhed, a ſmall 
dead Hedge muſt be made on or near the 'Top, to keep the 
Sheep from running up and nibbling the young Quick. Theſe 
Hedges need not be above fourteen Inches high, and no Matter 
how ſlight; for they will ſoon be needleſs ; the Quick growing 
very faſl, and the Bank becoming every Day more and more 
firm, by the joining of the Graſs Roots from the ſeveral Turfs, 
ſo as to be in no Danger of Hurt from their 'Trampling, or 
indeed from any Accident whatſoever. 

In the Autumn following let the Huſbandman go over the 
Hedge, Bank, and Quick with his Eye, to repair what may 


be amiſs; it is very rarely that any Repair is wanted, but if | 
there be the leaſt Damage it ſhould be ſupplied ; for this is ſo 


beautiful a Fence that it is unpardonable not to keep it entire. 
If there be any Defect in the Hedges, let them be ſupplied 
with ſome ſmall Buſhes of black Thorn : if any Turf in the 
Bank look decaying, or its Graſs become yellow, let it be 
ſupplied with a freſh one cut from the ſame Ground; and if 
any of the Quickſets have fail'd, let them be replaced with 
others, that all may be without Blemiſh. | 
It is proper to look over the Work, to ſee if any of theſe 
Accidents have happened; that if they have they may be ſup- 
plied in Time, but it very rarely happens that any do. In 
general, if the Fence hath been made according to theſe Di- 
rections, it continues without Fault, and improves every Day, 
both in Strength and Beauty. | 
The Rains that fall about this Seaſon of the Year, ſupply 
both the Turf and the Quick with Moiſture ; and while the 
former ſhoots briſkly, the other continues in its Verdure. 'The 
freſh Roots of the Graſs which are continually puſhing every 
Way, join the ſeveral Turfs together in ſuch a Manner, that 
they quickly form one Body, not a Joint being any where 
leen ; and in a little Time the Roots of the white Thorn, 
„ ſpreading 
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ſpreading through the whole Subſtance of the Bank, bind all 
firmly together into one tight and folid Body, that nothing can 
injure it. The Graſs continues to grow freely on the Slope of 
the Fence, and it is a Beauty: the crowning alſo of the Hau- 
thorn, varied with the other Shrubs, which always look freſh 
and healthy, adds to the Grace of the whole; and makes it ſat 
excced any other Fence whatſoever. 

If the Ground be Paſture on both Sides the Fence, inſtead 
of a Ditch on the Outſide of the Bank, the Earth on each Side 
may be lower'd with a Slope of two Feet deep. This will an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of the Ditch, in ſupplying a Quantity i 
Earth to fill up the Spaces between the Rows of Turf, iq 
making the Bank ; and will anſwer two other Purpoſes. In 
the firſt Place, the Bank from four Feet will be made, by thi 
Lowering of the Ground at its Foot, a Fence of ſix Feet high 
beſide the Hedge at the Top; and then no Ground will be lot 
for the Paſturage, becauſe this hollowed Place wilt bear Grat; 
like the reſt, and ſo will the Sides of the Bank; which will, in 
good Seaſons, be as green as any Part of the Incloſure. 

If the Circumſtances of the Place, or other Accidents, re- 
quire the Fence to be higher, the Hufbandman muſt begia 
with a broader Foundation ; and muſt cut away the Ground 
more at the Foot, or dig a deeper Ditch for a Supply of Earth: 
no more Difference is neceſſary; for the Method of carrying 
up the Bank is exactly the ſame ; and the higher and targer 
the Bank, the better the Quick will grow. 

No Hedge whatfoever affords ſo fine a Shelter to the 
Growth, or to the Cattle, as this Bank with its Plantation. It 
muſt be conſider'd indeed, that the Shrubs ſtand more expoſed 
to the Winds on it, than on any other Plantation; and for this 
Reaſon they ſhould not be left to grow too large. Some clip 
the Quick upon theſe Banks, which is a very good Method, 
for it at once thickens the Body, and keeps it in due Compaſs: 


and though, in general, the clipping of Trees be a very ridi- | 7 
culous Invention, it may be allowed, in this particular Caſe, | 


with Uſe and Propriety. 


CHAP. XXIII. Of the Wall Fence, with its Plantation, 


I TH reſpe& to the Wall Fences of Fields, the ſame 

may be ſaid as has been already obſerved of the Banks, 

that although they are frequently uſed ſingly and naked ; yet 
they never have half their Beauty, or half their Value, when 
they are ſo imperfectly made, their Plantation giving them 
their greateſt Advantages and Superiority over the other _ 
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In many Parts of ExG1.axp Stone is ſo com mon, and lies 
ſq ready, that it is the common Material for Fences: Walls, 
in the Way they make them in ſuch Places, coming furpri- 
7ingly cheap. We ſhall firſt ſpeak of the moſt common 
Fences of this Kind; and afterwards of the better Kind. 

The moſt rude and vulgar Fence of Stone, is the Wall they 
baild about their Lands in NokTHAMPTONSHIRE, and ſome 
other Counties, which, in the ſame Manner, yield that Sort 
of rough Stone uſed for this Purpoſe, near the Surface of 
the Larth; fo that there is little Expence in digging, and in 
ſo many Places, that there is almoſt as little in carrying and 
laying it. In theſe Places they lay a Parcel of theſe rough 
Stones in the irregular flattiſh Shape, in which they naturally 
riſe in digging, upon one another, without Mortar, till they 
have raiſed what they call a Wall. This is ſo looſe, that in 
many Places you may ſee through it ; and as where the Eye 
can pierce, the Wind very _ may, theſe Walls are but a 
very indifferent Kind of Fence by way of Shelter; nor indeed 
do they deſerve a much better Character in any other Reſ- 
pect, for they are ſo ill put together, that they are frequently 
tumbling to Pieces. Tis true they are eaſily repaired again; 
ſor nothing is required but to lay up the Stones in their Pla- 
ces: but when the Walls are made, as ſpme are that I have 
ſeen in that and the adjoining Counties, the Work is endleſs. 

The ſecond Kind of Walls I ſhall mention, are ſuch as 
are found upon the Grounds of more careful Huſbandmen 
in the ſame Counties, Theſe are made af the ſame rough 
and irregular Stones as the former, piled up on one another 
in the ſame Way, without Mortar; but then they are laid 
ſo much more carefully, that the Wind does not blow through 
them in ſo many Places ; and the top Stones are laid in Clay 
by way of Mortar. Their own better Diſpoſition in the Bo- 
dy, and this little ſtrengthening at the 'Top, makes theſe much 
ſuperior to the former: they defend the Crop and the Cattle 


better, and they are not ſo continually tumbling down. The 


Difference of Labour in the building of theſe Walls, is ſo 
tufling a Conſideration, in reſpect of their Superiority over 
the others, that I have been ſurprized in looking over the 


Fences of thoſe Counties, to ſee ſo many of the former, and 


ſo few of theſe; the one tumbling down every where, and 
the others tolerably tirm. | 


A farther Improvement of theſe rough Walls, I have ſeen 


in ſome few Places, which was by throwing in a Quantity of 


tough loamy Earth among the Stones, as they laid them in 


the Wall, This was a rough Imitation of laying the Stones 
U 3 1 N in 
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in Mortar; and adds but a little to the Expence, while it 
encreaſes vaſtly the Goodneſs of the Fence. A Wall of this 
Kind, with the great Spaces filled up with Loam, and the 
'Top, tolerably laid in Clay, will ſtand a vaſt while, and an- 
ſwer the great Purpoſes of a Fence, better than either of the 
former, by many Degrees. 

It may be natural enough to ſuppoſe, at firſt Sight, that the 
Wind blowing through the Holes in theſe rude Walls, would 
be no more Hurt to the Cattle that ſhelter under them, than 
that which comes through the Buſhes in a common Fence 
but Experience ſhews it is much more miſchievous, and the 
Occaſion of it is plain enough in Reaſon. The Wind that 
blows through Buſhes, comes broken and in a weak Manner; 
but that which iſſues in at a Hole in a Wall, comes with a 
Draught and Current. 3 

In the more northern Counties of ENGLAND, where there 
is Plenty of a more regular flat Stone, they build their Fences 
of this Kind better in Proportion: in ſome Places, where the 
Stone naturally riſes in large flat and tolerably even Pieces, a 
Wall built of theſe without Mortar, and only top'd with 
ſome very ſmooth ones, laid in Clay or clayey Loam, ſtands 
a great while, and muſt be confeſſed a good Fence for all the 
Purpoſes of Incloſure, Defence, and Shelter. 

A much better Fence may, however, be made in any of 
theſe Places, even where the Stone is worſt of all, upon the 
Principle of the Bank Fence, deſcribed in the foregoing Chap- 
ter. This is what I ſhall recommend to the Huſbandman, 
where he has the proper Materials. | 

To this Purpoſe let him chuſe the eveneſt and moſt regular 
Stones he can conveniently meet with, for in thoſe Places, 
they are often as ready at hand, as ſuch as are worſe. The 
Preference is not ſo great in the making this Fence, as in the 
raiſing a ſingle Wall; but the evener the Stones, the better, 
and it is worth while to be at ſome Care in every Circum- 
ſtance, about a Fence that is to be at once ſo beautiful and ſo 
laſting : for in both Reſpects this exceeds moſt others. 

When he has provided himſelf with Stone, let him dig.up 
the Ground a little Depth for a Foundation, and open a Pit, 
or Ditch in ſome Place near, whence he'can have a Supply 
of Earth as he ſhall want it, in carrying up the Wall. When 
thus prepared let him ſet to work. 

He is to make, as it were, two Walls in one, laying the 
Stones one upon another, firſt two, and then one between. 

As the Wall is carried up, the Space between is to be filled 
up with the Earth dug up out of the Foundation, or . 
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the Ditch or Pit opened for that Purpoſe. This brings all 
the Work into one Maſs, and adds Strength and Firmneſs. 


The Stone Work is to be continued in this Manner, and 


filled up with the Earth to ſuch Height and Breadth as is 


neceſſary, according to the Circumſtances of the Place; and 


from Time to Time the Stones are to be beat in flat at the 


Sides, which gives the Work great Strength, as well as Re- 
gularity of Appearance. 

When the Wall is thus carried to a proper Height, let 
there be Quickſets of any Kind planted upon it, in the ſame 
Manner as has been directed about the Bank Fence. 'Thele 
will grow and flouriſh excellently, and there is ſomething in 
the Aſpect of a Wall thus crowned with a thriving Hedge ot 
Shrubs that is particularly pleaſing. 

This is the fineſt, beſt, and moſt laſting of all the Stone 
Fences; nor is it a mere Propoſal from Fancy. Theſe Kinds 
of Walls are not uncommon in many Parts of the Weſt of 
ENGLAND, and they there plant not only common Hedge 
Shrubs, but Aſh, Elm, and other 'Timber Trees upon them. 
To this indeed I object, becauſe the Force of the Winds upon 
ſuch Trees, when they are of any conſiderable Growth, is 
too much to be truſted, where the two Walls are to ſtand the 
Streſs of it: I have ſeen a very well made Fence of this Kind 
torn to Pieces for eighteen Feet length, by the blowing down 
of a middling Aſh-that ſtood upon it: when the Trees are 
larger, the . — is greater in proportion; nor is it either 
needful or proper to run the Hazard. 

What I would adviſe is, to plant the Top of the Wall with 
white Thorn Sets, taken at a proper Age from the Nurſery ; 
and for Variety, to add a Crab every twelve or fourteen Feet; 
= both the Flowers and the Fruit of that Shrub give a pretty 

ariety. - 5 | 

The Crab I have all along recommended to be intermixed 
in the Plantations of white 'Thorn Hedges ; and its Beauty, 
which is ſome Recommendation, is not the only Advantage. 
Where that Shrub is left to itſelf, there is that Benefit of its 
E the Eye, but in whatſoever Fence it is uſed, it may 

e trained up to anſwer other and better Purpoſes. 

No Stock whatſoever is equal to the Crab for the grafting 

of Apples; and in Places where Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed the 


Property of theſe Fruits in Hedges, this ſhould be always the 
Uſe made of the Crab Shrub ; for where People have been 


uſcd to ſtrip Fruit Trees in Hedge Rows, they will not only 
take the Fruit, but break and tear down a great Part of the 
Hedge to get it. | 
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In ſuch Places therefore the Crab is to be left to itſelf, and 
the Huſbandman muſt be content with pleaſing his Eye with 
its Bloſſoms, and with gathering its Fruit tor Verjuice. i 
other Counties, where Fruit ſtands quietly in the Hedge 
he is to order his Crab Trees in the following Manner. 

Let him prune them up every Seaſon, till they are above 
the Reach of Cattle, and then let him engraft them with the 
molt uſeful and valuable Kinds of Apples. The Way of 
doing this, in the eaſieſt and ſureſt Manner, will be ſhewn 
hereafter, in its proper Place, when we come to treat of 
the Orchard: it is only named here as a Part of the Care of 
an Hedge. 

Nor ſhould I omit to mention the Practice of a Gentleman 
in DEvoxsHIRE, who, on one of thoſe double Wall Fences, 
that had Earth between, raiſed Apples inſtead of Crabs, at 
certain Diftances between the white Thorn : it was a Matter 
of Curioſity more than Uſe ; for the beſt Method for thoſe 
who intend to have Apples in their Hedges, is to raiſe Crab 
Stocks, and graft them: but as it ſucceeded to his Wiſhes, 
I ſhall mention the Method. 

Inſtead of Crab Seeds he ſowed the Kernels of ſome good 
Kinds of Apples in his Nurſery ; and when he planted Quick- 
ſet upon any of his Walls, he placed one of theſe young Ap- 
ple Trees at every twenty Feet. He took out an Apple Set 
of at leaſt three Years Growth more than the white Thorn 
Sets were, ſo that it had the Advantage of them in that Re- 
ſpect; and he planted theſe with a particular Care, and 
pruned them up with his own Hand, ſo as to give them all 
poſſible Advantages. The Conſequences of this was, that 
he was always able to ſhew Apples that the moſt experienced 
Cyderman did not know how to name. The Shoots from 
Sceds in all Vegetables, are thoſe that yield the Varieties; 
and by raiſing all theſe from Seed, and by the Benefit alſo of 
the peculiar Situation in which they were planted on theſe 
Wall Fences, he never failed to have here and there what 
they allowed to be a new Kind. Some of theſe he brought 
afterwards into his Orchard with Succeſs. This however, 
was little more than Curioſity: for as to Uſe, the Graft 
Kinds always bear ſooner ; and in that Practice a Man is ſure 


oft his Kind, W hereas 1 in this other Method all! 18 Hazard. 
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The Perſon to whom the Proprietors of this Work have com- 
mitted the Care of its Publication, having received Accounts, 
rom many Parts of the Kingdom, of the great Damage done 


by the late Floods in overfliwing large Quanlities of Land, 


applied to that ingenious Gentleman who favoured them with . 


the moſt judicious and uſeful Method of Stacking Hay, to 
revent its firing, publiſhed in a former Number, to requeſs 
55 Advice to the Farmers in this great Calamity: he has in 
Return been favoureſ with the following Letter, committed 
to the Care of Mr. OsBoRNE, one of the Proprictors 
which, with the utm»}t Gratitude for the Obligation, be here 
preſents to the Reader, | 


Ar. OsBorxt, 


8 1 R, 


| Have peruſed Mr. -------'s Letter to you of this Date, 
That learned and uſeful Member of Society, as well as 
great Genius, does me much Honour in declaring, my ſimple 
Contrivance for Stacking Hay with Safety, met with the fa- 
vourable Reception and good Opinion of the Publick; and 
that it has been of any Service and Credit to ſo important, 
and, as far as I am able hitherto to judge, ſo excellent a Work 
as the preſent Body of Huſbandry; every Number of which L 
wait with Impatience, and read with Satisfaction; pleaſing 
myſelf with a conſcious View of Ten Thouſand Cornu Ca- 
pia's, and national Benefits rifing out of it. 

If the Remainder of this noble Work be equally conſider- 
ed, and equally ſupported by Science and Practice, I ſhall 
not heſitate to pronounce it an Honour to the BRITISH Na- 


Jan. 15, 1750. 


tion, as well as the Undertakers; and doubt not but it will 


ſoon fly through the living Languages of EUROPE. 

I flatter myſelf the Plan and Deſcription of my new in- 
vented Granary, which I deſired you to tranſmit to the Gen- 
tlemen concerned, may merit their Conſideration : it coſt me 
much Thought and Contrivance to make it ſtrictly ſupportable 
by the Laws of Pneumaticks, and to anſwer all its Purpoſes 
with Oeconomy, and without the late ingenious Invention 
of Ventilators, to which the ENGLIisH and FRENCH have 
hitherto confined themſelves. 

That learned Gentleman makes uſe of an Argument that 
WI 
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will always command my Regard and beſt Endeavours, the 
Publick Good; and he has, with Sincerity, my warmeſt Deſire; 
to ſerve them, and oblige him in his Requeſt. 

I ſhall firſt ſay, in the preſent Cafe, that I apprehend no 
Engine in Nature can be properly and efficaciouſly applicd, tg 
the ſpeedy draining of great Surfaces of Lands accidentally 
overflowed. 

We muſt allow that Wind, Sun, falling of Rivers, and 
Imbibition of the Earth are the Productions of the great In. 
gincer: He leaves it to us to find or create Levels, in this 
rn. Caſe, if we are impatient of his Operations; and 

e expects we ſhould, on fuch Occaſions, add the Knowledge 
and Skill with which he has bleſſed us. 

I ſhall only obſerve, nothing can be attempted by us, 
whilſt one uniform Surface of Water covers contiguous Ri. 
vers, Drains, Ditches, and Lands, as in many Places it docs 
at preſent ; but the Moment ſuch Rivers or Drains have ac- 
quired a natural Level, by the running off of ſome Part of 
the Inundation, the higheſt Parts of thoſe overflowed Lands 
beginning to appear, the moſt adviſeable Inſtrument to apply 
is the LIN cOLNSHIRE trenching Plow, or, for want of it, a 
firong common two wheel Plow ; beginning near the River, 
or Level's Edge, and cutting up as far as conveniently may 
be, into the ſhallow Verge of the ſtagnant Inundation ; aſ- 
ſiſting the Cut occaſionally with the Spade. | 

This main Cut, after the Waters have wholly diſappcared, 
ſhould be enlarged in Depth and Breadth, and ſeveral ſmaller 
lateral Cuts be made with the Plow, where the gradual fal- 
ling of the Body of Water indicates; by marking out daily 
the ſucceſſive Verges of all the ebbing Pools or Shallows, that 
approach neareſt to the Level of the main Cut, and after- 
wards running the Plow along ſuch marked Lines of Directi- 
on, thereby opening the eaſieſt Communications between the 
ſeveral Shallows and the main Cut; employing the Spade 
alſo in ſuch lateral Cuts where neceſſaty. 

This is the beſt Time to diſcover the trueſt and moſt ad- 
vantagious Situation for ſuch open Drains, and to obviate an 
injurious Duration of ſuch future Floods or Inundations, Wa- 
ter being the beſt and cheapeſt Level for the induſtrious Far- 
mer, when it happens ſo; and its Retreat, eſpecially in large 
Paſtures, ſhould be carefully watched and ſtaked out with 
ſmall wooden Pins. 

The young Farmer need only be told farther, that all 
ſudden Floods, of ſhort Duration, are greatly beneficial to 


Graſs Lands, as they convey and depoſite Matter of great 
| Fertility 


bk HE planting of Hedges, and of the Fruit and Timber 


and thence going from leſſer to greater, we ſhall advance to 
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Fertility upon the Grounds they ſo viſit. But theſe differ 


widely from the preſent grievous continued Inundations. I 
heartily wiſh theſe Hints may prove uſeful, and am, with 
Compliments to —— for the Honour he does me, 


SIX, 
Your ebliged humble Servant, 


Joun STEVENSON, 


B G O KR . 1 
Of Coppice Wood, and Timber Trees, i 
The INTRODUCTION, | 1 


Of the Improvements made by Planting, 


Trees occaſionally interſperſed among the Shrubs com- 
poſing them, leads us naturally to the raiſing and planting of 
Trees, and Shrubs in general. Our Buſineſs throughout this 
Work is to inform the Huſbandman how he may increaſe his 
Profits, and improve the Farm which yields them : and in 
nothing can that be aſſiſted, more than by judicious and or- 
derly Plantations of Trees. 

This will be the Subject of our preſent Fourth Book, and 
we ſhall begin with the raiſing, managing, and felling of 
Coppice, or, as it is commonly ſpoken, Copfe Wood, be- 
cauſe that is neareſt of kin to the Hedge Shrubs laſt treated of; 


the Culture of Timber Trees. | 

There is no Step the Huſbandman can take in Planting 
provided it be done with Diſcretion, that will not add to his 
yearly Income ; or that will not be an enriching of the Land : 
and there is this farther Conſideration, that all he does in this 
Way gives alſo Pleaſure. It increaſes the Beauty, as well as 14m 
Value of the Ground; and his Eye ſhares the Advantage with Will! 
his Pocket. We 3 1 
It 
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It is the peculiar Happinefs of theſe Plantations that all 
Soils will bear them. There are Lands too wet and too dry 
tar Tillage : for there are ſome ſuch as it is impoſſible to im- 
prove. Theſę are the few really barren Lands of ENGLAND, 
yet on theſe Trees of one Kind or other will grow. They are 
to be ſuited properly to the Stil, and the Expoſure; and this 
done, they yearly increafe in Value, and afford a Shelter and 
Defence ta the Grounds, that betore wanted it : thus ex- 
tending their Influence beyond what riſes ſimply from thei: 
owa Valuc, 

In many Parts of NorFor.x, there are Valleys naturally 
rich and fertile, but lying at the Foot of fandy Hills, they are 
overwhelmed with that barren Material by every Wing, and 
violent Shower. Of late they have in ſome Places begun to 
iow upon the Sides pf theſe Hills, FRENCH Furze, This 
grows fo well, that once in three Years it is cut for Fuel, and 
tefls at a good price: and all the Time it fixes the Surface, and 
preſerves the Meadows below. What pity that a practice iT 
doubly beneficial, ſhould not be univerſally follow'd. 

As there are Shrubs appropriated io the grieft Saad, fo arc 
there alfo to the moſt wet Side of a River. Theſe will be de- 
irib'd in the fucceeding Chapters; and it will be ſhewn, that 
no Piece of Ground whatſoever need be left unus'd, fince 
fome Tree or Shrub will grow on it; and the very meaneſt of 
them will yield very confiderable Profit. 

The Benefit of Plantations, whether of Shrubs or Trees, 
is not confin'd to this preſent or immediate Advantage: they 
improve the Land on which they grow ; and the Planting A 
Copſe upon an unfruitful Piece of Ground, is an excellent 
Method of improving the Soil. This I have had Opportu- 
nity of ſceing in my own Neighbourhood, where one of the 
Barreneſt Spots in the Pariſh after yielding a great Profit from 
the Coppice Wood rais'd upon it, became a very good and 
fertile Field upon the ſtubbing up the Roots; and continues 
fo to this Day. 

Where Land i is fo indifferently fitted by Nature for Corn 
er Grafs, that it requires a great deal of Expence in manur- 
ing to produce a tolerable Crop, it is often better to plant it 
with Coppice Wood, for the annual Profits will be much 
greater, and the Expence i in 2 manner nothing. There are 
alſo Pieces of Ground ſituated ſo unfortunately, that they are 
too remote from the Farm, or from the Sources of the 
Manure, and Tillage ; thefe cannot be dreſs'd for Corn, but 
at a great Fxpence, becauſe of the Carriage of the Mate- 


rials: here therefore is another Reaſon for planting; and the 
Succeſa 
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Succeſs is certain; and the Profits greater than any will believe 
who have not Experience. | 

The Land Owner is greatly concern'd in this. In how 
many Parts of this Kingdom are there Lands, that cannot be 
jet for more than Five Shillings an Acre, 4nd that from their 
Soil, Situation, br ſome other Accident, will not yield the 
Farmer any Profits at a larger Rent. How much mult it Fe 
to the Advantage of the Owner in this Caſe, to plant them 
with Coppice Wood. At twelve Years Growth the Word 
may very well be worth twenty Pound the Acre; and at a 
ſecond felling but ſeven Years afterwards as much: for tlie 
Roots being more eſtabliſh'd ſhoot faſter. | 

There is greater Security of the Profits alſo in this, thin 
in the common Articles of Huſbandry, for Crops will fail 
ſometimcs, and Stock will die. Here Nature does the whole 
Buſineſs, and is above the Reach of Accidents : nor is there 
any Difficulty in making, after a proper Growth, the Profits 
annual, and as regular as by any other Courſe. Suppoſe a 
Coppice of thirty Acres be planted and divided into ten 
Parts, one of theſe may be felled every Leaf: and by this 
Management every Year will yield three Acres of ten Years 
Growth. 

A little Management in theſe Things is all. The Huf- 
bandman who ſets out without it, will be perplexed with the 
leaſt Difficulties, and overturn'd in his Deſigns by the ſlighteſt 
Diſappointments: he who ſets out properly will overcome 
the greateſt. 

The Huſbandman who ſhall ſee the Profits of this Practice, 
is not to ſuppoſe that becauſe barren Lands will bear Coppice 
Wood, only barren Lands are fit for it; hor is he to grudge 
the putting ſuch as are better, nay, even the beſt to this Ser- 
vice; or ſuppoſe the Price of the Rent will be a Drawback 
over-proportion'd to the Advantage: the Truth hes in juſt 
the contrary, for though bad Land will bear Wood, good 
Land will produce it much better, and the Growth will be 
quicker; ſo that the Benefit will be many Times over greater 
than the Coſt. 

Ihe better Land is that is planted, the larger will be the 
Profit. I have read with Surprize, of a Plantation upon a 
tolerably good Land, that 'at eleven Years Growth afforded 
Wood to the Amount of ſixty Pounds an Acre: but I have 
now ſeen it verified. A Piece of good Ground planted with 
flouriſhing Sets, will yield at eleven Years, Pole Wood, and 
Spar Wood, and ſome Quantity of ſmall Building Timber. 

The raiſing of Coppice Wood and Timber Trees in 

| Woods, 
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Woods, is not the only Advantage to be made by planting. 


There is ſcarce any Place where ſome Tree or other may not 
be ſet, and there is none that does not bring its certain Ad- 
vantage. Trees planted in odd waſte Places, Trees of Ave- 
nues, and thoſe in the Hedge Rows, ſet as before advis'd with 


the Quick, all yield a certain and a regular Profit. Every 


Man 1s a Gainer who ſets them. 

The Time taken up in the Growth of Wood, is one great 
ObjeCtion, it requiring, forty, fifty, or more Years, to bring 
many of the Timber Trees to a Condition for felling to Ad- 
vantage; but though ſlow, it is certain. Who would grudge 
to ſet a Plant that coſts him in a manner nothing, and that 
without requiring any Care or Trouble, will in fifty Years be 
worth four, five, or ſix Pounds. Who would grudge the 
Trouble of planting a 'Thouſand ſuch, which ſhould at the 
End of that Time be worth a little Fortune. What an 
eaſy Way of adding five or ſix thouſand Pounds to an 
Eſtate: and where it is of any tolerable Extent, what is the 
Difficulty of adding inſtead of five or ſix, fifty or ſixty Thou— 
ſand Pounds this Way. 

Indeed nobody grudges this Trouble, but all neglect it. 
Men do not look into theſe Things till a certain Period of 
Life; and then they are not to expect to live till the "Time of 
reaping the Advantage. Perhaps not : but why ſhould they 
deny this Benefit to their Heirs! is there any Way ſo eaſy of 
raiſing Fortunes for younger Children? It is ſo eaſy and ſo 
certain of Succeſs, that *tis a Crime to neglect it; and the 
Nation as well as Families ſuffer by the Fault. 

But to thoſe who are ſo ſelfiſh, that they will not ſpeak a 
Word, or give an Order for their Heirs, the Plantation of 
Coppice Woods may be recommended as warmly as any other 
Practice whatſoever ; becauſe they may reaſonably enough, at 
almoſt any Period of Life, expect Time to reap its Benefits: 
and theſe, although not ſo great as thoſe from Timber Trees, 
are enough to tempt the coldeſt Imagination, that is once in- 
form'd what they truly are. 

As to the Plantations for longer Growths, every Day gives 
us Inſtances of their Value. Things intended only for Or- 
naments to Eſtates, becoming in this Courſe of 'Time great 
Additions to them. How common is it to ſee the Trees of a 
long Avenue, which were planted only to pleaſe the Eye, of 
ſuch a Value, as warms the next Heir's Heart when he thinks 
of them. Others might as well have been planted, ſays he, 


in waſte Places, as theſe for Ornament; and he is ready » 
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curſe his Parent who did not do it. Let him take Care to do 
for his Son, what would have heen fo acceptable to himſelf. 

Between theſe Timber "Trees and the Coppice Wood, may 
be mention'd another Kind, thoſe that are ſet for ſhrowding. 
The Aſh, and many other Kids, ſerve very profitably for 
this Uſe, as ſhall be ſhewn at large hereafter. In general the 
Trees that are of quickeſt Growth are fitteſt for this Purpoſe ; 
and for the reſt, they muſt be ſuited to the Soil, the Willow 
and Poplar for moiſt Places, and fo the others as they naturally 
require. | 

Theſe are to be planted by Ditch Sides, in Hedge Rows, 
ond on waſte Grounds ; and they are to be ſhrowded according 
to their ſeveral Kinds, at fix or eight Years Growth. After 
this they conſtantly bear a good Head, and the Shrowds in- 
creaſe for every following cutting. In the mean Time they 
are ſecure from Injuries of all Kinds, and nced no Fences. 

As the Shrowds are principally uſed for Fire Wood, the 
Profit ariſing from theſe 'I'rees is greateſt where that is ſcarceſt; 
but there is no Place where it is not enough to make 1t very 
deſireable. 

I have hinted before, that beſide the immediate and pro- 
per Value of Trees in Woods, Coppices, Hedges, or ſingle; 
they add to the Value of the Land about them, and this is 
ſcen every Day, and confirm'd n and continual 
Experience. Indeed there is no Wonder it ſhould be thus; 
for we ſce Hedges of vait Uſe by their Shade and Shelter. 
Woods, when they ſtand on the Edge of ſome Piece of Land, 
that would otherwiſe be expoſed to deſtructive Winds, muſt 
be of greater, becaule being thicker they are a more certain 
Defence. The ſingle Trees, and thoſe in Hedge Rows, af- 
ford Shelter for Cattle againſt the Winters Storms, and the 
Summers Heats ; in either Plantation they afford the Huſband- 
man Timber for his neceſſary Occaſions; for the Repair of 
his Buildings, and his Implements, and for his Chimney. 
"The Maſt-bearing Trees yield Food for Swine; and, in fine, 
there is not one, the meaneſt of any Kind, that has not its 
lecondary Uſes. | | . 

Finally, The Neceſſity of Wood where there are Iron 
Mines, and thoſe of other Metals, is ſufficiently known. No- 
thing is ſo eaſily rais'd as Wood, and no Soil but will bear it: 
why then will not thoſe who are ſo deeply intereſted in its 
Growth, raiſe it in ſuch Places. 


BOOK 
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CCC 
Of Coppice, and other Small Iod. 
2 H 14 . Of raiſing a Coppice from Seed. 


E have in general propoſed the Diviſion of Plantations 
| according to their Kinds, into Coppice Wood and 
Timber Trees, and are to treat of them ſeparately, becauic 
they require in many Reſpects a diſtinct and different Ma- 
nagement. We are to enter firſt on the Conſideration of the 
imallcr, and after to advance to the larger Kind: our firſt 
Buſineſs theretore is to deliver Rules tor the raiſing the Cop- 
pice Wood. | NN 
his may be done two Ways, by ſowing or by planting. 
We ſhall lay before the practical Huſbandman, theſe ſeveral 
Methods, with their Advantages and Diſadvantages; and 
; direct him in his Choice, from the Reſult of Experience in 
| both Kinds. In the preſent Chapter, we ſhall acquaint him 
with the Methods of railing the Coppice from Seed; in the 
next, by planting. | | 5 
It has been obſerv'd already, that any Piece of Land, even 
the moſt barren, will bear Trees; and the Farmer will do 
well to plant on all ſuch Places, but he is not confin'd to them. 
He may take in a Piece of barren Ground ; or he may ule for 
this Purpoſe ſuch as has been tilled already: he need not grudge 
a tolcrable Soil, nor think much of the Rent he pays; for it 
that be no more than its Worth, the Wood which is produced 
will not let him be a Loſer. _ | | Es 
When he has fix'd upon his Ground, if it be to be taken 
from the Common, the firſt Thing he is to do is to encloſe it 
with a good Fence ; for nothing is fo liable to Accidents as 4 
young Plantation, nor is there any Produce among which 
Cattle will do ſo much Harm. To Y 
If it be a Field that is incloſed already, he muſt thoroughly 
repair the Fences, that they may every Way keep out all 
inds of Cattle. This Expence of Incloſure may appear 
at firſt Sight a Diſadvantage, and the Preference may be 
given to the Plantation of Trees, for Shrowding or Pollards, 
which yield a great deal of ſmall Wood, and need no Inclo- 
ſure, nor take up any Ground; but an Anſwer is given to 


this at once, by thole who have experienced both, which &, 
that 
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that the quick Growth of the Coppice Wood makes ample 
Amends for the Expence. 

When the Ground intended for the Coppice is fenced in, 
let it be prepared by twoor three deep and good Plowings, to 
refreſh and break the Mould thoroughly : or it will be very 
well worth while, where the Quantity is not too great, to dig 
it well up with a Spade. In this laſt Method the Way is to 
trench it throughout two Spit deep, and caſt the upper Part of 
the Soil undermoſt. This will prepare and break the Earth 
excellently z and it has been found by Experience, that in 
Ground thus prepared, the Trees ſhoot in a Manner greatly 
ſuperior, to all that can be ſeen in any other Way of preparing 
the Earth for them. | 

Which ever of theſe Methods is taken, the Soil muſt be 
made very fine: if it be plow'd, it muſt be extreamly well 
harrow'd afterwards; if dug with the Spade, let the Rake come 
after, and the whole be laid as fine as the Beds in a Garden. 

Where the Soil is tougher, it will require more working, 
and where more tender and mellow, leſs will do; ſo that there 
is no laying down particular Rules on this Head to ſuit every 
Occaſion. All that can properly be ſaid on the Matter 1s, 
that whatever be the Soil, it muſt be brought by trequent 
turning and breaking, to the Condition I have mention'd. If 
it be kindly, leſs Labour ſerves; if otherwiſe, more mult be 
employ'd : but never let the Huſbandman flight over this Part 
of his Work, for all his future Succeſs will depend upon this 
thorough Preparation of the Ground. 

If he have his Choice among different Kinds of Soil, he 
ſhould fix upon a good loamy Ground preferably to all others ; 
and he ſhould chuſe that which is deep; for, though Trees 
ſhoot faſt and freely in a ſhallower Soil, they do not thrive 
upon 1t afterwards. However, ſuch is better for Coppice 
Wood than for Timber Trees; becauſe they are for a longer 
and larger Growth, their Roots mult pierce deeper. 

The Reader who has conſider'd what has been written here 
already upon the Subject of Soils, will eaſily comprehend the 
Reaſon why a loamy one is here prefer'd to any other for the 
Growth of Trees in general. It is of a mix'd Nature be- 
tween the ſandy and clayey, and therefore will agree with 
ſuch Trees as are ſuited to either of thoſe Kinds. None gives 
Paſſage to the Roots more freely; and yet, it has a Body that 
preſerves and faſtens them ſo as to ſupport the Trees. 

The Huſbandman being thus inform'd of the Nature, Dreſſing 
and Fencing of the Soil for his Coppice, is now to conſider of the 
leveral Kinds of Seeds, and the Manner of ſowing them. 
Yo L. I. A Hig 
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His Coppice is not to be entirely deſtitute of the Timber | 8 
Kind, it being very proper to have ſome for Standards, but it 
is in general to conſiſt of ſuch as are of ſmaller Growth. A. FR 
mong theſe the principal, and thoſe of which Coppices are | 
generally compoſed, are the Hazel, the wych Elm, the Birch, 
the flowering Aſh, the common Aſh, the Alder, the Hornbeam, | | 
the Maple, the Service, the Crab, the Cheſnut, the Cherry, the 
white Thorn, and black Thorn, the Willow, and the Sallow. 
Some of theſe delight in wet Soils, as the Willows and 
Alder, and others in dry or in middling Ground: this will be 
explain'd more at large hereafter, in treating of the ſeveral ' 
Kinds diſtinctly, but it is neceſſary to name it generally 
here, that the Planter may have it in his Mind, and direct | 
himſelf accordingly. 5 
If his Ground be in general wet, let him raiſe ſuch Kind; . 


of Coppice Trees on it as flouriſh beſt in the wet: if it be 
dry, let him conduct himſelf in the ſame Manner, ſelecting 
for it ſuch as love thoſe Situations: and if it be in part wet, 
and part dry, let him ſuit the Growth in the ſame Manner to 
eack part, ſetting in thoſe Places which are wet the Kinds 
that love Moiſture, and the others in thoſe which are dry. He 
is in every poſſible Reſpect to promote the free Growth of the 
Plantation, and nothing will de this more effectually, than 2 
due ſuiting the Kind to the Soil. = 

When he has thus conſider'd his Ground, and determind 
what Kinds to raiſe upon the whole, or what particular ones 
upon the particular Parts of it, he muſt next ſeek for the 
Seed; and in this he is to be as careful as in any of the other 
Reſpecte, or all his former Labour and Care will be thrown 8 
away. Let not any be frighted at the great Strictneſs ani 
Conſideration of every Article in the preparing for raiſing « 
Copſe, that is enjoin'd here. There is no great Difficulty n 
performing every Part in this nice and accurate Manner, an! 
the Succeſs of the Plantation will always be proportion'd to it. i 
In general where we ſee ſome thrive excellently, and other 
miſcarry, 'tis owing more to the Care that has been taken in 
the Preparation of the Ground, and Choice of the Kinds, ani 
of the Seeds of each, than to any natural Excellence or De- 
fect in the Place where they are raiſcd. 1 

Jo be fure of the Goodneſs of the Seed, I would have tit ; 
Huſbandman never buy it, but always fave it himſelf. "Ther 
may be a Thouſand Faults in bought Seed, which he wil : 
p:event in that he gathers for hizown Uſe, becauſe he know | 
how much depends upon that Article. E 

As we have recommended no ſtrange or ſcarce £ 
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Trees for the Coppice, he may find enough of the ſeveral Kinds 
in his Neighbourhood, and may gather the Seeds himſelf. 
= In this let him take Care always to take them from a good, 
healthy, and flouriſhing Tree. Let him ſuffer the Seed to 
bang on this till it be thoroughly ripe, and then gather it 
by ſhaking the Boughs, and no other Way. And when he 
has thus got together a larger Quantity than he ſhall want, 
let him look it carefully over, and pick out of it for his Uſe 
| only ſuch as is clean, ſound, firm, weighty and bright. 
1 When the Seeds are thus pick'd, let them be put into large 
Garden Pots, with ſome Sand, and ſet by in a tolerably dry Place 
for the Winter. They might be ſown in Autumn as Nature 
ſcatters them, but then they would be in Danger of being eaten 
into by Inſects, or devour'd by Field Mice, and other Vermin. 


LNature intends the feeding theſe Creatures with the Seeds of 
* | 8 Trees, as well as the raiſing a Supply of each Kind, and it 
is therefore they fall naturally at that Seaſon: but the Huſ- 


Supply, therefore he will do well to avoid the Danger of their 
being eaten. 
© | 2X All is now got ready for the Sowing : the Seeds have been 


| 
bandman in this Inſtance has nothing in view but the raiſing that 
| 


© > ME preſerv'd during the Winter, and the Ground ſo well worked, 

that it is ready to receive them. The Spring is come, and the 
Huſbandman muſt get to his Work. Let him take out his 

seed, and ſpread it carefully. 

5 l would adviſe him by all Means to do this with his own 

e Hand, going over the Ground with a judicious Eye, and ſcat- 


1 3 tering the Seed equally, and ſparingly. After this let it be well 
covered, and then Nature is to be left to herſelf. 


( 8 There is a great deal of Difference in the Time of ſhoot- 
ing of the ſeveral Kinds. Some ſhewing themſelves quickly, 


n "others not till after ſeveral Months, and ſome not till the Spring 
| following. This has been obſerved already, and will be treat- 
. ca alſo more particularly hereafter, under the diſtin Heads 
5 here we ſhall mention the ſeveral Species. 
IS When the earlieſt ſhooting Kinds have begun to ſhew them- 
il el ves, if there be any Quantity of Weeds riſing among them, 
et them be carefully rooted up, and if the Seaſon prove very 
ry after the deſtroying the Weeds, give the whole Ground, 
ic fit can conveniently be done, a little Water. The Earth 


e Paving been diſturbed by rooting up the Weeds, will receive 
il rs the more readily ; and it is ſurprizing to ſee the Effect it 


xs = akes on the young Plant. 
2 After this the Huſbandman is to wait Nature's Courſe for the 
booting of the ſeveral later Kinds, keeping his Fences in 
= | | X 2 perfect 
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perfe Repair, and have an Eye frequently on the Plantation, 
to keep off all Miſchief, for nothing is ſo eaſily hurt as a Tree 
in its firſt Shoot. | 

When Winter comes on, let him order ſome black 'Thorn 
Buſhes to be ſpread lightly, and carefully over the young Plan- 
tation; and upon theſe ſcatter a little Straw where the Ground 
is moſt expoſed to the Winds. This will break the Force of 
thoſe nipping Blaſts, which are ſo fatal to young Roots of 
Trees, and preſerve them from all other Miſchief. 

'The Summer following let the Plantation be kept clear of 
Weeds; and as the Winter comes on let there be a few black 
Thorn Buſhes ſcattered over the Ground, but more lightly 
than at firſt, to defend the young Shoots of thoſe Seeds which 
have not appeared till the preceding Spring, that they may be 
in like Manner defended their firſt Winter. 

The Summer ſucceeding this, let the Huſbandman carefully 
go over the whole Ground, after a thorough weeding, and let 
him draw ſome of the Shoots where they have riſen too thick, 
and plant them in Places where they have riſen thinner. This 
is his Time for thinning and regulating his Plantation; and af- 
ter this having once more looked carefully to his Fences, he 
may leave all to the Courſe of Nature; not doubting but he 
will have a Growth of Coppice Wood in every Reſpect as 
much exceeding that of his Neighbours, as the Care he has 
taken in theſe ſeveral Articles has been more. 

Lam ſenſible that in the whole Courſe of ordering this Cop- 
pice Ground, I have given the Huſbandman Directions to em- 
ploy a great deal more Trouble than is generally allow'd to this 
Article of his Buſineſs : but I am allo fure from Experience, 
that he will be well paid for every Part of it, in the ſpeedy 
Growth and Quantity of the Wood. 

Some have a Way of raiſing a Coppice from Seed, by ſow- 
ing the Seeds of their ſeveral Kinds of Shrubs with their Corn, 
upon a Piece of Land they intend to lay up for this Purpoſe. 
I have read Books in which this is recommended greatly; and 
I have ſeen it try'd, but the Event has not anſwer'd to the 
Promiſes. The young Shoots have always ſuffer'd greatly 
by being trod npon in the getting in the Harveſt, and though 
the Stubble being left ſtanding, affords ſome Shelter for them 
the following Winter, it is but very poor in Compariſon of 
that regular Method I have here propoſed. 

There can be no Objection rais'd againſt this Method, of 
which I have ſpoken ſo largely, but it's Expence : and this, 
if it were great, would be anſwer'd by the Increaſe ; but in 
Reality it is not. The Care requir'd of the Maſter of the 

Plantation, 
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Plantation, is greater than the Cbarge; for his own Eye muſt 
be over all. As to the reſt, a little Money will go a great 
Way; and what ſeems much in the directing, is little in the 


working. 
CHAP. II. Of raiſing a Coppice by planting Sets. 


E have ſhewn in the preceding Chapter, a Method of 

raiſing a Coppice with Certainty and Succeſs from 

Seed; in this we are to propoſe as candidly the other Way 

of doing it by Sets; and it will become us to be as impartial 
in the Account of the Advantages either Way as poſſible. 

But to prevent an Error at the ſetting out, it will be proper 
to name one natural Objection againſt the Way of doing it 
from Seed, which is the Loſs of 'Time, and the Sets, or young 
'Trees, coſting little, and being advanced ſome Years Growth 
when put into the Ground, 'This is rather a natural Objec- 
tion than a judicious one ; for though it hold true of ſome 
Trees and Shrubs, it does not of others. There are ſome 
that will take at once, and ſhoot ſtrongly upon the Removal; 
others will be ſo much the more ſlow for it, that it has been 


of a ſeedling Tree, and one tranſplanted, that the former has 


in a few Years overtaken the latter, though it was of ſeven 
or eight Years Growth, and has continued growing ſtronger 
for many Years after, though the Soil, Situation, and Ex- 
poſure, were the ſame to both, and all other Advantages equal. 
Mr. WokrLiDGE, an Author of great Veracity, aſſerts from 
his own Knowledge, that a Walnut ſet into the Ground, ſhall 
overtake a Tree of ten Years Growth planted at the ſame 
Inſtant. 

One Thing more is to be obſerv'd againſt the Way by 
planting, which is, that as it will be prudent to have ſome 
Timber Trees in a Coppice, theſe will do much beſt from 
Seed, becauſe the Shoot is always ſtraiter, and grows evener, 
and more regular, when ſown in the Place, than when brought 
in by tranſplanting : and this in Timber Trees is a vaſt Ar- 
ticle, their Value being, when grown, in a great Meaſure 
proportioned to it. |; 

Upon the whole it is to be allow'd alſo on the other 
Hand, that Shrubs, and the leſſer Trees, bear tranſplanting 
better than thoſe which grow to a greater Height : and one 
everlaſting Rule muſt be, that the Huſbandman either raiſe 
them himſelf upon a poor Piece of Ground, or take Care it 
be a poor Piece, from whence he takes them if bought. This 
being the Caſe, they will, upon being removed into his own 
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better Land, ſhoot more freely; whereas if his own Soil be 
poor, and that of the Nurſery have been better, they will 
make but a very flow, and bad Progreſs, as has been nam- 
ed already, on other the like Occaſions. 

After theſe general Obſervations, we ſhall come to the 
Method of raiſing the Coppice by Plantation; in which the 
Huſbandman is firſt to go through all the Care of raiſing the 
Shrubs in a Nurſery, or elſe to be at the Expence of pur- 
chaſing them, and the greater Hazard of their thriving, 
There are many Reaſons why he ſhould raife them himſelf ; 
we ſhall therefore ſuppoſe he intends that, and begin from the 
firſt Article. | 

He muſt firſt then ſele& a Piece of Ground for a Nurſery; 
and in this he muſt be very careful; for in his proper Choice of 
this, depends a great Part of his Succeſs in all that follows. He 
is in his Choice to have regard to its Soil, its Situation and 
Expoſure. | 

In Soil it muſt be very poor, for the Reaſons given already, 
that the Shoots may flouriſh when removed to the other 
Ground. There is ſcarce any Ground in which the Seeds of 
the ſeveral "Trees and Shrubs will not ſhoot, and all that is re- 
quir'd of this Place is, that it be ſuch as will give them Power 
to make the firſt Shoot, and ſupport it to a little Height. | 
ſay a little, becauſe I am for the Farmer's taking up his Sets 
earlier than is uſually done; being certain that the younger 
they are tranſplanted, the better they will thrive ; and that 
the Time thus loſt in other Uſes on the Land, will be well 
repaid by their expeditious Growth. This Loſs of Time, 
and Uſe of the Land, is the great Reaſon of the Preference 
given by _- to planting, inſtead of ſowing the Ground for 
a Coppice. 
ſuſtain'd, is repaid manyfold. 

In Situation, this Spot deſign'd for a Nurſery muſt be de- 
fended from the North and Weſt, and open to the South Faſt. 
It muſt be well fenced ; for one Breach may deſtroy the La- 
bour of ſeveral Years, and it will be beſt if it lie dry. This 
is an Advantage of the ſame Kind, with that which is drawn 
from the Poorneſs of the Land : for the Trees tranſplanted 
from a dry to a moiſt Soil will always ſucceed ; whereas, it 
removed from a moiſt to a dry they are very apt to miſcarry. 

Such a Piece of Ground being choſen and why let it be 
well turn'd up by the Plow or Spade, in the Beginning of Win- 
ter. Let it be turn'd again early in the Spring, and perfect 
clear'd from Weeds; and, then let the Seeds be ſown in 


it, having been gather'd, examin'd, and pick'd by the 


Farmer's 


ut Experience has ſhewn us, that any Loſs ſo | 
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Farmer's own Hand, in the Manner before deſcribed, for ſow- 
ing the Coppice. 

The —1 of ſowing is this. Let all the Seeds be 
kept ſeparate; and let the Ground thus prepared be cut up 
with Trenches or Furrows four Inches deep, drawn at two 
Feet diſtance quite along, or acroſs it; and in theſe Furrows 
let the Seeds be ſown, ſcattering them lightly in, and ſowing 
only one Kind in one Furrow. When they are in, let the 
Ground be drawn over them with a Rake, and then the whole 
left to Nature, only taking Care to keep the Place clear from 
Weeds. 

There are two Sorts of Weeds in particular that are to be 
guarded againſt in a Nurſery ; theſe are the common Dock, 
and the common Couch Graſs. The Dock roots itſelſ ſo 


W deeply that it cannot be torn up afterwards, without diſturb- 


ing ſome of the young Shoots ; and the Couch Graſs ſpreads 
ſo, by running under the Ground, that it will entangle itſelf 
with the young Roots, and rob them of their Nouriſhment ; 
and will be impoſſible to be rooted up without tearing them 
up with it. . 

This Method of ſowing, by ſprinkling the Seeds in a Trench, 
or Furrow, is beſt for thoſe Shrubs which have ſmall Seeds; 
but for ſuch as are larger, as it will often be proper to have 
fome of theſe, the beſt Method is to ſet them with more 
Exactneſs and Regularity. Thus Acorns and Cheſnuts, for 
the raiſing their ſeveral Trees, are beſt ſet in Rows by them- 
ſelves by a Line. But with reſpect to the Oak in parti- 
cular, I ſhould always be for planting the Acorn in the Ground 
where it is to ſtand, for the Reaſons before-mentioned, the 
* Growth of that Tree being a great Article in its 

alue. 

Ihe Nurſery being thus ſown is to be watch'd juſt in the 
ſame Manner as the young Coppice, when rais'd from Seed; 


and particular Care muſt, in either Cafe, be taken, to keep 


eut Hares and Rabbits ; for they will get in where there is not 
a Breach for Cattle, and they will eat up a whole Plantation 
to the Ground, when it is very young; and from their gnaw- 
ing it never well recovers; and when the Shoots are of a 
larger Growth they will, in hard Winters, eat off their 
Bark, which is as deſtructive. The Care therefore of this 
Article extends to the Coppice, as well as the Nurſery. 'The 
particular Methods of warding againſt this Miſchief will 
be laid down hereafter, in its proper Place; where all the 
=> pang to which Trees are liable, will be treated of to- 
gether. | 
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The Seeds of the Nurſery having thus ſhot, and the Shoots 
having been thus preſerved in their tender State, from Wea. 
ther and other Accidents ; when they are grown to an Ape to 
remove for the planting of the Coppice, let the Ground laid 
out for it be opened in good, deep, and wide "Trenches, at 
twelve Feet diſtance. Let this be done in the latter End of 
Autumn ; and let the young Sets be carefully removed out 
of the Nurſery, and, with all Exactneſs and Regularity, ſet 
in theſe Trenches. 

In the Nurſery the Seeds of the ſame Kind of Shrub were 
always fown in the ſame Furrow, but in the tranſplanting 
them let the different Kinds follow one another in the ſame 
Row, at moderate Diſtances. Thus the Coppice will be 
planted in the fame Variety with that which is rais'd from 
Seed, and the Trees will not only look but thrive the better. 

There is this Advantage in planting the young Trees in 
Rows ſo diſtant from one another, that the Huſbandman may 
make uſe of the Ground between the Rows for any other 
Growth, till the Trees are of ſome Height; and this tilling be- 
tween, far from hurting the young Trees, will aſſiſt their 
Growth. Then the Coppice will grow afterwards with a beau- 
tiful Regularity, being all laid out into natural Walks and Al- 
leys. I ſhould not name this as an Article worthy the Huſband- 
man's Conſideration, if it had in any thing interfered with his 
Profits ; but it here agrees with them in every Article, for theſe 
vacant Walks will, in the felling Time, give the Workmen 
room to cut and finiſh up their Work well; and they will alſo 
give good and free Room for the Carts to come for the carrying 
off the Produce; and at the ſame Time Experience ſhews, 
that the Quantity of Wood produced in the ſame Number of 
Years, will be greater in a Coppice that has been planted in 
theſe diſtant Rows, than in one where the Trees have been ſet 
in the uſual thick and confuſed Manner. 


CHAP. III. Of the managing and ordering a Coppice in its 
Growth. 


1 Have laid before the practical Huſbandman the two Me- 
thods of raiſing his Coppice, at once from the Seed, or by 
the Aſſiſtance of a Nurſery, that he may take his Choice, ac- 
cording to his own Pleaſure, to the Uſes he can make of his 
Ground while the Shoots are raiſing in the Nurſery, or to 
other Circumſtances, for theſe may preſcribe a different Con- 
duct on different Occaſions. 


I ſhall not preſume to lay down any general and abſolute 


Rule 
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is by ſowing. But in this, as in the former Inſtances, the Rule 
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Rule in this Caſe. All T ſhall ſay is, that what J have ſeen by 


Experience in the Country where I live, would lead me to pre- 
fer the Method by Seed, where all other Circumſtances, were 
indifferent either Way; but I would not advance upon this li- 
mited Knowledge, that the ſame Practice is to be preter'd 
every where. i 

We have ſuppos'd the Coppice now raiſed by one or other 
of theſe Methods ; and the 'Trees beginning to acquire ſome 
Strength. The Planter's Care, though it be leſſen'd at this 
Time, does not abſolutely end there: he is to ſee that his Cop- 
pice be duly ſupplied with young Trees and Shrubs in all Parts; 
not too full in one Place and vacant in another. 

To this End he is to go over it the Year after all was left 
ſettled, whether by the Seedlings or tranſplanted Shoots, and 
in general this will be the Difference, that in a Coppice rais'd 
by ſowing, his Buſineſs will be to thin the Ground; and in 
that rais*d by planting, to thicken it in ſome Places. 

In this as well as the firſt thinning of the Coppice rais'd by 
ſowing, I would have the Planter keep in his Mind the Advan- 
tages ariſing from the planting the Shoots in the other Way in 
thoſe diſtant Rows, as has been directed under that Head. 


This is a Method which gives a conſiderable Advantage to a 


planted Coppice over the fown ; but it is an Advantage that 
may in a great Meaſure, though not perfectly, be given to the 
ſown Coppice in the Manner of thinning. 

In the ſown Coppice Preference muſt be given in the 
taking up ſuperfluous Shoots, to the ſtrongeſt and beſt growing ; 
but, ſo far as may be, let the thinning be ſo conducted as to leave 
the ſtanding Shoots in diſtant Rows. Theſe will never be fo 
regular as when the Coppice is planted in Trenches dug by a 
Line, but the nearer it approaches to that the better. 

It muſt be own'd alſo, that in Coppices rais'd by ſowing, 
not only the ſeveral firſt Years Uſe of the Ground is loſt, but 
alſo the Advantage of tilling and employing the Earth between 
the Rows afterwards, which tilling, as before obſerved, is 
ſerviceable alſo to the Trees; but where I have ſeen the Ex- 
periments made, the Method by Seed, as I have ſaid already, 
in ſpite of all this had the Advantage. 

Upon the fulleſt Conſideration of all theſe Particulars which 
I have now, in their due Courſe, laid before the Huſbandman, 
perhaps it will appear in general, that when rich and valuable 
Land is to be Jaid up for Wood, the Method by planting is 
to be prefer'd ; and when poor Ground of ſmall Price or V 
lue is to be employed for this Purpoſe, then the beſt Method 
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is not to be delivered as univerſal, but the Owner, or Farmer, 
is to weigh all the Circumſtances together, and then deter- 
mine. They have been all laid here ſo particularly before 
him, that he may have them in his Eye together, and ſet out 
in this profitable Article of his Profeſſion, in the moſt advan- 
tageous Manner. 

We have directed him in the going over his riſing Coppice 
for the laſt Time, if it have been rais'd by fowing, to thin it, 
by taking up ſuch Shoots as ſhall be found ill-faſhion'd, or ſu- 
perfluous, in ſuch a Manner as added to the firſt thinning, 
fhall diſpoſe the Shrubs, though rais'd at Random from ſcat- 
tered Seed, into the Appearance of ſomething like Order and 
Regularity. | 

On the other hand, when he makes this Viſit to his Coppice 
rais'd by planting, he will find it is thickening that it wants; 
and this is as eaſily done as the other. The Shoots were plant- 
ed here in ſuch Number only as it was fit they ſhould ſtand ; 
and though this has been done ever ſo well, ſome will have 
faild : the Places of theſe muſt be ſupplied ; and whereas ſome 
others will be found to grow very irregularly and ill, it will be 
beſt to take them up and put others in their Stead. 

This is the laſt Time of going over the Plantation with this 
View, fo that if any of them are found to grow ill afterwards, 
the beſt Way is to cut them off ſlanting near the Ground, and 
leave them to make a new Shoot; which, the Root having 
now great Heart, will be very ſtrong. 

But in this Article of thickening a Coppice for the laſt Time, 
im order to its full Growth, we are not to omit that there are 
other Methods, and thoſe very eaſy and familiar, beſide that 
ef taking up a bad Shoot, and planting a freſh one in its Stead; 
or fetting ſuch in accidental Vacancies. 

in the firſt Place, there are ſeveral Kinds of Trees and 
Shrubs that will grow very well from Stakes or Cuttings ; and 
theſe will ſucceed no where fo well as in a Coppice of ſome 
Years Growth, becauſe they are ſhaded, and the Ground 15 
kept damp about them as if watered. 

The Trees which are to be planted thus by Sets, are more 
numerous than commonly imagin'd, the Willow, Sallow, 
Oſier, Alder, Aſpen, black and white Poplar and Elder, 
may all be thus rais'd, and the Time for planting the Sets 1s 
early in Spring. Theſe are of excellent Service for the thick- 
ening the Coppice, in Parts where the Ground is damp. This 
Wetneſs which has cauſed the other Plantation to fail, will 
make theſe thrive, for they arc the proper Trees for it, and 


will never fail, It will be uſeſul to go over the Coppice, _ 
ther 
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ther rais'd by ſowing or planting, in this Manner in Spring, 
when it is of a due Growth; and thus to add to it, in the pro- 

r Places, theſe Kinds which love a watery Soil, and which 
will not only thicken it as to Number, but advance beyond all 
others in thoſe Parts of the Ground. SEAT : 

As Spring is the Time of adding theſe Trees, in this parti- 
cular and eaſy Manner to the Coppice, the Seaſon for ſupply- 
ing its Deficiencies with the others, if introduced from the 
Nurſery, is in OcrokER or NOVEMBER: they are to be 
choſen of a proper Growth, and to be taken up juſt after the 
Leaves are fallen. In the removing theſe, as they are ſome- 
what larger than thoſe firſt planted, ſome more Care is to be 
taken. They are to be rais'd up with as much of their own 
Farth about them as can be preſerved, and only the tap Root, 
or large downright Root, is to be ſhorten'd; a large Hole 1s to 
be open'd for their Reception; and the Roots are to be care- 
fully and evenly ſpread in it, and cover'd with light Mould. 
The whole being fill'd up, the Plant is to be water'd, and ſo 
left to grow. 

As this Method of tranſplanting into the Coppice is much 
more troubleſome than that of raiſing the Willows, and other 
Trees juſt mentioned, by Sets; there is another middle Prac- 
tice between them, which may be us'd very advantageouſly for 
the thickening of a Coppice; and this is by what is call'd a- 
mong Gardeners, laying of the Branches. 9 

To this Purpoſe, when the Huſbandman ſees a vacant Place 
that wants to be thickened, let him pitch upon a good Branch 
of one of the neareſt Trees on each Side; and giving each a 
Chop half through, or more, as has been before obſerv'd on 
the plaſhing of Hedges, let him bring it down to the Ground; 
and opening the Earth a little, lay in the Branch, taking it 
down with two or three Pegs, and then cover it with the Mould 
that was thrown out. 

Each of theſe Branches, thus laid, will produce a great Num- 
ber of Suckers, which will grow freely enough ; and the vacant 
Place will thus become, perhaps, one of the thickeſt Spots of 
the whole Coppice, in leſs Time than could be imagin'd. 

The laſt Time for laying of theſe Branches is in the Be- 
ginning of the Spring, juſt when the Sap is riſing freely, and 
the Buds are going to break out on the 'Twigs. If the Earth 
thrown out of the Trench, that was made for laying it, do 
not cover it thoroughly, there ſhould be more added till a lit- 
tle Hill be rais'd all along. Where the Branch is carried, this 
W. forward the ſtriking of Roots downwards, and Shoots up- 


wards; and the Quantity and quick Growth of the young 
Plants, 
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Plants, will ſurprize thoſe not uſed to theſe Aſſiſtances of 


Nature. 

If the Coppice be too thin in many Places, where the 
Branches from the neighbouring Trees cannot be laid to 
thicken it; let ſeveral Branches of ſome other proper Kinds be 
laid in their Place, in the Manner juſt directed for a Supply of 
young Trees, if the Nurſery do not afford a competent Num- 
ber for that Purpoſe. Theſe will ſend up each its proper 
Quantity of Shoots, and they may afterwards be removed to 
Places where they are wanted with little Trouble. 

Many Trees are propagated better this Way than any other, 
in particular the Lime, the Birch, and Horſe Cheſnut; and 
the Elm very well. "Theſe young Sets are to be removed early 
in Spring, and once water'd, and they will grow without any 
farther Trouble. 

Ihe Sets of Willow, Poplar, and the like Kinds, which we 

have order'd to be inſerted early in Spring in their proper 
Places in the Coppice, are to be cut only one Way, at the End 
that goes into the Ground. Experience ſhews that they take 
the more certainly for this little Circumſtance. 

Finally, to give the laſt Article in the Management of 
young Coppices, we are to mention the cutting them down at 
a certain Growth; not for their Wood, but to increaſe the 
Quantity afterwards. | 

Some deliver this as a neceſſary and univerſal Practice; and 
in ſome Placcs it is univerſally done ; but this we do not re- 
commend, though, in part, ſuch a Practice be very uſeful, 

It is founded on this, that from the main Shoot when cut 
off, there will rife a Number of others: this is a plain Truth; 
but Experience does not therefore always ſupport the Practice. 
When this is done, it is to be at two Years Growth, if the 
Coppice have been rais'd by planting, and at four Years if it 
have been rais'd from Seed. The Shoots are. to be cut off 
within three Inches of the Ground, and there will riſe from 
them many new Shoots, which the Root will puſh up very 
vigorouſly, and which will ſoon make ſo many good Poles. 

There may be Places where it will be neceſſary, or at leaſt 
proper, to cut down the whole Growth at that Time in this 
Manner ; particularly when the Soil is very poor, and the 
Coppice having advanced fo far, is ſeen not to proſper. In this 
Caſe the cutting down the whole within two or three Inches ot 
the Ground, will give Strength to the Roots, and they will 
ſhoot up vigorouſly from all the Stems ; but although particu- 
lar Circumſtances, and eſpecially bad ones, may * 
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render this proper, it is not to be ſet down therefore as univer- 
ly neceſſary. 

T ' Kan Time is plainly loſt by it; and in Places where the 
Growth ſucceeds well, 'tis evidently better to let it wholly 
alone than to cut it up. Tis better in this Caſe to take an 
earlier felling, as for Inſtance, at eleven Years Growth ; and 
then to expect the Growth of theſe numerous Shoots, which 
will riſe ſo quick from the Roots now fo confirmed and 
ſtrengthened, that in ſeven or eight Years, there will be ano- 
ther felling ready, richer than the firſt. 

But to ſpeak from Experience, and to fayour real Advan- 
tage more than any particular Scheme, it will be beſt to mo- 
derate the Practice; and I would have every Huſbandman in 
part follow it, whatſoever be the Soil and Condition of the 
Growth, tho? very rarely to do it entirely. 

Thus at the third Year, if the Coppice have been raiſed by 
planting; or in the fiſth, if from Seed ; I would have him go 
through it for the laſt Time with a careful Eye, making good 
all Deficiencies, and retrenching all Superfluities ; and I would 
have him now take a Labourer with him, with a good ſharp 
Bill in his Hand. Let him examine every young Tree in the 
Coppice, and let him leave all ſuch as grow proſperouſſy and 
regularly to ſtand as they are, but let him fee every one that 
grows irregularly and ill, or that ſeems not to thrive like the 
reſt, cut down in this Manner within three Inches of the 
Ground, by one ſlanting Stroke of the Bill. This Practice 
will give Strength to ſuch Roots as want it, by taking off for 
the preſent the Shoot that was too much for them to feed ; and 
it will leave the reſt to continue in that proſperous Condition 
wherein he finds them. This is the Practice of Reaſon ; and 
this the Method in which the moderate and judicious Huſband- 
man will uſe all thoſe Inſtructions which are given by People 


too warm in the Purſuits of their particular Notions, to give. 


Way to a due Conſideration of their Intereſt. 
CHAP. IV. Of the Felling of Coppices. 
wW E have now brought the Coppice to a Time and Con- 


dition, in which it wants no farther Aſſiſtance from the 


Huſbandman ; he is only to ſee that the Fences keep ſound in 


= every Part, and leave all to Nature. The Trees are now too 


ſtrong to be hurt by Weeds; on the contrary, they will ſuffer 
none to live among them, except ſome few of a particular 


Kind, as Fern about their Roots, and Sanicle, Betony, and 
ſome other ſuch under their Shade, which do no Harm , and 
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will not live elſewhere. The Huſbandman is to give himſelf 
no more 'Trouble on this Head, but wait with Patience till the 
Coppice is fit for felling. 

We meet with very punctual Directions on this Head in 
Books; and every Woodman to whom the Huſbandman ſhall 
ſpeak on the Subject, will dictate to him as poſitively : but 
Experience is more cautious ; and following that Guide alone, 
we ſhall tell him that no exact Direction can be given. The 
Writer delivers imperfectly, what he has heard partially; 
and the Woodman forms his Judgment upon what he has ſeen 
in two or three particular Places, and thinks all Nature is to 
follow that Rule. 

Experience ſhews, that in different Places the Growth of a 
Coppice is very different, according to the Soil, Situation, De- 
gree of Moiſture in the Ground, and many other Accidents 
ſome very obvious, others not to be diſcern'd by the moſt cu- 
rious and penetrating Eye. The Time of felling the Coppice 
is to be regulated according to this; for *tis not its being of ſuch 
an Age from the Sowing or Plantation, but its being in ſuch a 
Condition of Growth that renders it fit to cut. 

All that can be deliver'd with Certainty on this Head is, 
that the earlieſt Time at which a Coppice ſhould be cut, in 
whatever Manner it has been rais'd, is the eleventh Year. It 
is only in favourable Soils and Situations, that it is fit to be 
felled fo ſoon; and in others, from this Time the Huſband- 
man mult Year by Year watch its Growth, to ſee when it is 
in a Condition for cutting down to his Advantage. 

Twelve or fifteen Years is a common Age for felling; and 
ſometimes there is a Neceſſity of letting the Wood ſtand longer. 
But this is to be underſtood only of the firſt fall; for the Roots 
are then fo eſtabliſh'd, that a much ſmaller Time does for a 
new Growth. | 

It is a very good PraQtice in many Circumſtances, to fell 
the Coppice in Parcels, as has been hinted already. For In- 
ſtance ; let the Owner begin at twelve Years Growth, and 
fell one eighth Part of his Coppice; the next Year let him fell 
another eighth Part, and ſo on every Year one eighth, to the 


laſt. The laſt Year's felling will then be of twenty Years 


Giowth; and he will find it will very well pay for the Length 
of its ſtanding. | 

Every ſucceeding Year's felling will be larger and larger 
than the laſt; and the Difference between the Growth of 
twenty Years, and that of twelve, greater than will eafily be 
imagin'd, 


This is the Way of making the Coppice yield a regular 2 | 
n 
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nual Income; for by that Time he has felled the laſt eighth 
Part; the firſt having had ſo many Years for Growth, is 
ready to be felled again, and he may thus go on Year by 
Year, ſo long as the Roots will hold out. . 

The Time for felling a Coppice is during the whole Win- 
ter; the Woodman may be ſet to work in the third Week of 
SEPTEMBER, and the Buſineſs may be continued till the farſt 
Week in Marcn. After this, the ſooner the Produce is 
got off the Ground, the better: for the Owner is to conſider 
his ſucceeding Growth. Spring will be now coming on, and 
the Trees will be very ready, and quick in ſhooting from the 
Stumps. "Theſe Shoots muſt not be injured, for on their fair 
Growth, depends the Value of the next Fall. For this Rea- 
ſon, the ſooner all is cleared off the better ; for the Feet of 
the Cattle, and Wheels of the Carriages, and the Roughneſs 
of the Bruſh Wood will tread down, break and deſtroy theſe 
young Shoots to a great Degree, if this Part of the Work be 
neglected, until they have made their Appearance, and ob- 
tained ſome Length. 

Let the Huſbandman himſelf attend the Woodmen in their 
Work, that he may ſee the felling performed to his Advan- 
tage. In the firſt Place, let him leave a Number of regular 
and well growing Trees at proper Diſtances for Timber; and 
let him ſee theſe rightly trimmed of their waſte Boughs, that 
their Sap may be ſo directed as to feed the Trunk, and carry 
it up even and regular. 

Let the others be cut off at five Inches from 'the Ground, 
that the Shoots for the next Growth may riſe properly ; and 
let them be cut off ſloping, and with a ſharp Inſtrument ; 
for all boggling at the Stump does great Miſchief. The Suc- 
ceſs of the ſucceeding Growths in a Coppice, depends more 
than can be imagined on the employing a good Workman, 
and ſeeing that he keeps his Tools in order. 

A Readineſs and Expedition in the removing the Wood of 
the laſt cutting, has been recommended already: when all is 
cleared off, the Huſbandman 1s to ſee the Coppice well fenced 
as at firſt, that it may ſhoot without Interruption or Injury. 
He cannot be too careful on this Head, for the Miſchief he 
may ſuffer is very great. The Coppice being well defended, 
and left to itſelf, will ſurprize him by its Shoot of the firſt 
Summer, and afterwards it will grow in proportion Year by 
Year to the next cutting. | 

After a few Seaſons it will be too ſtrong to be hurt by Cat- 
tle : but if it happen either through the Owner's Negligence, 
or in Spite of his Care, that Beaſts have got in and crop'd it 
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the firſt Year, ſo that it does not thrive, for that is a certain 
Conſequence ; the only proper Method is to go over the 
Shoots at the End of SEPTEMBER, and cut them down that 
there may riſe new ones in their Place; and then to ſee that 
the Plantation be better defended than before. This is always 
worth while : for the Difference 1s great between the Growth 
of thoſe Shoots in a Coppice which have received no Injury, 
and thoſe which have been hurt. 


CHAP. V. Of Pollards, or Trees for Shrowding, 
F ROM the Management of Coppice Wood we are to 


advance to the Conſideration of Timber Trees; but we 
are naturally ſtop'd between both, by a particular Kind of 
Growth, which is properly ſpeaking, neither of the Coppice 
Wood, nor Timber Tree Kind: this is the Pollard; a Tree 
of any Sort cut off at ten or twelve Feet Diſtance from the 
Ground, and ſhooting out from that Part a Number of Bran- 
ches or Poles. | 

Theſe Poles or Branches are called Shrowds, and the lop- 
ping them off is called ſhrowding of the Tree. "Theſe are 
raiſed for the Supply of the Fire, and other ſmall Purpoſes; 
and are cut at certain Seaſons, not the ſame for all the Kinds, 
but in general according to their Growth. 

Trees intended for ſhrowding, are planted ſometimes in 
Hedge Rows, and ſometimes in waſte Places : the Kinds 
that love Water along the Sides of Ditches; and thoſe that 
bear Dryneſs and Expoſure, on Commons, and in the moſt 
barren Places. The Water Trees, as they are called by 
ſome, that is, ſuch as love wet Places, are the quickeſt 


Growers, the others are, according to their Kinds, more and 


more ſlow. 

Pollards are inferior to Coppice Trees in the Quantity of 
Wood they yield, and in its Value; for the Coppice Wood 
is fit for many Purpoſes, that the Shrowdings of the Pollards 
can never anſwer, and therefore brings a better Price; but on 
the other hand, Pollards are maintained, as before obſerved, 
at a ſmaller Expence, indeed it may almoſt be ſaid at none at 
all ; for they require no Fences, they take up no Quantity 
- Ground; and they are in their Shoots above the Reach of 

attle. . 

The moſt frequent and moſt profitable Trees for Pollards, 
according to the three diſtin&t Uſes and Situations already 
named, are the Willow for watery Places; the Aſh for Hedge 
Rows, and the Oak for Commons. But each of theſe af 
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tuations will ſupport ſeveral others to Advantage; and there 

is ſcarce any Tree that may not be brought to a Pollard at 

the Owner's Pleaſure. | 
In general, the Huſbandman ſhould ſhrowd ſuch Trees as 

are not fit for Timber; or any from which he deſires to have 

a preſent Advantage, or which he intends ſhall ſupply his Fa- 


5 mily, or the Market, with Fuel, quickly and readily: for 1 
; there is no Growth ſo ſpeedy as that of the Tree which 1s N 
ſhrowded. | 


Trees intended for ſhrowding, may be raiſed in many Pla- 
ces, where it would not be worth while to have others, be- 
= cauſe of the Injury they would do the Ground: for, as to | 
** Aſhrowded Trees, the Farmer may have the Benefit of grazing 
under them, while the Tops are growing, ſo that little Pro- 
duce of the Ground, where that is of any conſiderable Va- 
lue, is loſt by their Growth: and when their Heads are ſo | 
large that they injure the Growth of the Graſs, they make f 
Amends another Way, for they then afford Shelter for the ll 
Cattle, the Neceſſity of which is ſufficiently known to every 1 
Grazier. 
For the Planting of Trees intended to be Pollards, the | 
Huſbandman ſhould follow theſe Directions. 
Firſt, Let him obſerve what Kinds of Trees thrive beſt in | 
the Hedges, or on the Commons about his Neighbourhood ; 4 
and let this direct him in the Choice of the Kinds for his 9 
Pollards. ot 
When he is thus determined, which of all the Kinds of {fy 
Trees that are fit for Pollards to raiſe, let him mark out the 1 
proper Places, whether in Hedges, by Ditches, or on waſte 4 
Ground ; and let him not ſet them too near one another ; Y\ 
for in that Caſe they would defraud one another of Nou- \| 
riſhment. | 
For the Generality, the neareſt they ſhould come to one 4 
another, is forty Feet Diſtance. The Aſh may be planted 44 
ſomewhat nearer than other 'Trees in general, and the Elm 30 
nearer than any other Kind : but in this Deſign of Shrowd- 1 
ing, between thirty and forty Feet ſnould be the neareſt they bi! 
are ever allowed to ſtand, let the Soil and Situation be ever | | 
ſo good. | 
Having fixed upon the Kinds and Places, I would have i 
1 


him raiſe them by planting, not by ſowing ; for, in this Caſe, 
that latter Method would be tedious and unneceſſary. Let 
im therefore take the young Trees out of his Nurſery, at il 
hos or four Years Growth, and plant them where he | 
igns. 
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the firſt Year, ſo that it does not thrive, for that is a certain 
\ Conſequence z the only proper Method is to go over the 
Shoots at the End of SEPTEMBER, and cut them down that 
there may rife new ones in their Place; and then to ſee that 
the Plantation be better defended than before. This is always 
worth while : for the Difference is great between the Growth 
of thoſe Shoots in a Coppice which have received no Injury, 
and thoſe which have been hurt. 


CHAP. V. Of Pillards, or Trees for Shrowding, 
ROM the Management of Coppice Wood we are to 


advance to the Conſideration of Timber Trees; but we 
are naturally ſtop'd between both, by a particular Kind of 
Growth, which is properly ſpeaking, neither of the Coppice 
Wood, nor Timber Tree Kind: this is the Pollard; a Tree 
of any Sort cut off at ten or twelve Feet Diſtance from the 
Ground, and ſhooting out from that Part a Number of Bran- 
ches or Poles. 

Theſe Poles or Branches are called Shrowds, and the lop- 
ping them off is called ſhrowding of the Tree. Theſe are 
raiſed for the Supply of the Fire, and other ſmall Purpoſes; 
and are cut at certain Seaſons, not the ſame for all the Kinds, 
but in general according to their Growth. . 

Trees intended for ſhrowding, are planted ſometimes in 
Hedge Rows, and ſometimes in waſte Places: the Kinds 
that love Water along the Sides of Ditches; and thoſe that 
bear Dryneſs and Expoſure, on Commons, and in the moſt 
barren Places. The Water Trees, as they are called by 
ſome, that is, ſuch as love wet Places, are the quickeſt 
Growers, the others are, according to their Kinds, more and 

more ſlow. 5 
Pollards are inferior to Coppice Trees in the Quantity of 
Wood they yield, and in its Value; for the Coppice Wood 
is fit for many Purpoſes, that the Shrowdings of the Pollards 
can never anſwer, and therefore brings a better Price; but on 
the other hand, Pollards are maintained, as before obſerved, 
at a ſmaller Expence, indeed it may almoſt be ſaid at none at 
all; for they require no Fences, they take up no Quantity 
of Ground; and they are in their Shoots above the Reach of 


- Cattle. 


The moſt frequent and moſt profitable Trees for Pollards, 
according to the three diſtin&t Uſes and Situations already 
named, are the Willow for watery Places ; the Aſh for Hedge 
Rows, and the Oak for Commons. But each of theſe Si- 
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tuations will ſupport ſeveral others to Advantage; and there 
is ſcarce any Tree that may not be brought to a Pollard at 
the Owner's Pleaſure. | 

In general, the Huſbandman ſhould ſhrowd ſuch Trees as 
are not fit for Timber; or any from which he deſires to have 
a preſent Advantage, or which he intends ſhall ſupply his Fa- 
mily, or the Market, with Fuel, quickly and readily : for 
there is no Growth ſo ſpeedy as that of the Tree which is 
ſhrowded. | * 

Trees intended for ſnrowding, may be raiſed in many Pla- 
ces, where it would not be worth while to have others, be- 
cauſe of the Injury they would do the Ground: for, as to 
ſhrowded Trees, the Farmer may have the Benefit of grazing 
under them, while the Tops are growing, ſo that little Pro- 
duce of the Ground, where that is of any conſiderable Va- 
lue, is loſt by their Growth: and when their Heads are fo 
large that they injure the Growth of the Graſs, they make 
Amends another Way, for they then afford Shelter for the 
Cattle, the Neceſſity of which is ſufficiently known to every 
Grazier. | 

For the Planting of Trees intended to be Pollards, the 
Huſbandman ſhould follow theſe Directions. | 

Firſt, Let him obſerve what Kinds of Trees thrive beſt in 
the Hedges, or on the Commons about his Neighbourhood ; 
and let this direct him in the Choice of the Kinds for his 
Pollards. . | | 

When he is thus determined, which of all the Kinds of 
'Trees that are fit for Pollards to raiſe, let him mark out the 
proper Places, whether in Hedges, by Ditches, or on waſte 
Ground ; and let him not ſet them too near one another ; 
for in that Caſe they would defraud one another of Nou- 
riſhment. | We, | 

For the Generality, the neareſt they ſhould come to one 
another, is forty Feet Diſtance. The Aſh may be planted 
ſomewhat nearer than other 'Trees in general, and the Elm 
nearer than any other Kind : but in this Deſign of Shrowd- 
ing, between thirty and forty Feet ſhould be the neareſt they 
2 ever allowed to ſtand, let the Soil and Situation be ever 

Having fixed upon the Kinds and Places, I would have 
him raiſe them by planting, not by . for, in this Caſe, 
that latter Method would be tedious and unneceſſary. Let 
him therefore take the young Trees out of his Nurſery, at 
three or four Years Growth, and plant them where he 
deſigns, 9 25 | 
Vor. IJ. | X . Iam 
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I am particular in adviſing the Huſbandman to take the 
young Trees out of his own Nurſery, becauſe he will take 
Care, as before directed, to have that upon a very poor Soil, 
whence the young Trees being brought to a ſomewhat better, 
jf not entirely good one, will ſhoot vigorouſly. = 

The Heads of theſe young Trees are not to be cut off at 
the Time of their 'Tranſplanting, for two very ſubſtantial 
Reaſons. Firſt, if they be of the light and pithy Kind, the 
Wet will be likely to rot the Top where it is cut ; and in the 
-next Place, they are not of a due Height, for the Part whence 
the ſhrowded Tree is cut off, muſt riſe above the Reach of 

Cattle; elſe they will crop and mangle the young Shoots, 
and the Shrowding will be worth very little. . 

At whatever Age 'Trees are planted, they are not to be 
cut off for Shrowds tilt they have ſtood a Year or two to get 
firm and ſecure Rooting. The beſt Time for doing it is in 
Spring; and the whole Care reſpecting the Height, is, that 
it be fuch as to prevent the Miſchief juſt named, by Cattle. 

In ſome Caſes, the Huſbandman may find Trees of a con- 
ſiderable Growth, that he ſhall think it worth while to cut 
off for Pollards; as the Poplar, Willow, and ſome others: 
but he muſt do this carefully, and the beſt Rule is, that he 
cut them off at fome Place, where there is a good Side Shoot to 
draw the Sap; otherwife it is often ſeen that a Tree of this 
Bigneſs periſhes under the Operation. 

The Trees, of whatſoever Kind, being thus cut off, are 
to be left to Nature, for the ſhooting out of Poles or Branch- 
es. Theſe will appear ſoon, and grow very faſt: and when 
they are of ſuch a Bigneſs as to anſwer the Huſbandman's 
Purpoſe, he is to lop them. With reſpect to the Time they 
are to ſtand, no Rule can be given, any more than they could 
about the Copſe Wood, becauſe ſome Kinds of 'Trees grow 
much quicker than others; and the ſame Kind will require a 
different Time to come to Uſe, according to the Soil and o- 
ther Circumftances. The Owner's Eye therefore muſt be 
his only Rule in this Caſe : he is to -confider the Nature of 
his Occaſions, and to cut them down when they are fit for 
thoſe Uſes. Obſerving always that in theſe Shrowds, as in 
the Growth of Coppice Wood, the Value is always greatly 
increaſed by allowing a Year or two more in Growth. | 

The Seafonfor ſhrowding or cutting the Shoots of Pollard 
Trees, differs in ſome Degree according to their Kinds. As 
to the Oak and other hard Wood Trees, when they are made 
Pollards, the Shrowds may be cut at any Time between Au- 
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tumn and Spring; but it is beſt done in Autumn: but on the 


other hand, the Willow and other ſoft Wood Trees, in- 


cluding the Aſh, ſhould never be ſhrowded, except in Spring 
for if 1t be done in Autumn, the Winter Rains will be very 
apt to damage, and will often deſtroy the Tree. | 

To prevent this Miſchief, in any Caſe, Care muſt be taken 
in cutting off the Shrowds of all theſe 'Trees, but eſpecially 
of the ſoft Wood Kinds, that they are cut off carefully in a 
ſloping Direction, and with a ſharp Inſtrument : for in theſe, 
as in the Coppice Wood Shoots, all haggling of the Stumps 
does great Miſchief. More depends upon the employing a 
good and careful Workman on theſe Occaſions, than any 
one will be aware, who has not minded the ſeveral Conſe. 
quences. : 8 
Finally, for the laſt Article in the Management of Pol- 
lards, I ſhall direct the Huſbandman to fell or ſtub them up at 
a proper Time; for they do not laſt like other Trees that 

ow upright and naturally. Pollards uſually, after ſome 

ppings, grow hollow and decay. In this Caſe they not 
only loſe their Value in the Trunk, but the Produce of the 
Head is leſs, and of flower Growth. D 

For this Reaſon I adviſe the Huſbandman to provide for a 


Supply in Time, by planting a young Tree of the ſame Kind 


between every two, and ſhrowding it at a proper Growth. 
When he is thus prepared, let him watch all his old Pollards, 
and take them before they decay. Cutting them up at this 
Time they will yield a conſiderable Quantity of Wood : 
the beſt of it will be fit for ſome mechanical Uſes according 
to its Kind, and the worſt for Fuel. 

I have faid theſe old Pollards are to be felled or ſtubbed up; 
but from Experience I altogether prefer the latter Method. 
The Price of ſtubbing them up, will always be returned in 
the Quantity of Fire Wood yielded. by the Root; and the 
young Trees will thrive vaſtly the better, for the clearing and 
ſtirring of the Ground. | 

In this Manner I would have a Quantity of Pollard Trees 
always kept up about a Farm, and by the Method here laid 
down, there will be a Supply of them from Generation te 
Generation, 
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Of the Management of TI AdBER TREESõ. 
C H A P. VI Of Timber Trees in general. 
HE. Plantation of Timber Trees is an Article of vaſt 


Conſequence to the Publick, as well as of great Ad- 
Vantage to private Perſons : their Uſes in building, and other 


neceſſary Articles of Life, are ſufficiently known, and our 


Navy depends upon them. Their Value to the Poſſeſſor is 
often ſuch as to recover an half- ſunk Eſtate : ſo that, taking 
in the whole of the Conſideration, it is not eaſy to name any 
thing a Man can do, that is more for publick and private Ad- 
vantage together, than planting. It is cheap, and it is eaſy; 
and it is of all Methods the beſt in which a Man can make 
Atonement to his Succeſſors for his own Extravagance; and he 
who ſets about it with Spirit, ſhould conſider he is working 
for himſelf, his Heirs, and Poſterity. F | 
Theſe are the natural and plain Advantages of planting 

Timber and Foreſt Trees, and yet the Care of it is, in a 
Manner, loſt. Neither Laws nor Reaſon ſeem able to affect 
Men againſt their immediate Intereſt; nor will any thing 
tempt them to look farther. The Heir cuts down Wood 
without the leaſt Thought of providing for his Heir, who 

nay probably enough be left in real, in the Place of his ima- 
ginary Wants, We ſhall be happy if, by ſetting forth plainly, 
in the enſuing Sheets, the Eaſe of planting Timber Trees 
and their Value, we can raiſe again a Spirit for ſetting about 
that uſeful Work, at the ſame Time that we deliver the ne- 


ceſſary Directions for the doing it in the moſt ſucceſsful 


Manner. g 
Timber, or Foreſt Trees, are planted in Woods, in Parks, 
in Avenues, and in Hedge Rows, and they ſucceed very well 
in any of theſe Ways. They may be raiſed from Seed either 
in the Places where they are to remain, or in Nurſeries, and 
removed by Tranſplantation; the latter is the more common 
Way, but the former is the better: this I affirm from what I 
have ſeen on repeated Trials, "The Method by ſowing will 
ſeldom, however, be prefer'd, becauſe of its Slowneſs ; Peo- 
le are eager to ſee the Effects of their Labours, and the other 

Method ſhews them moſt readily. 4% 

When Timber Trees are to be raid d by tranſplanting, — 
| ts 
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Sets are to be had from a Nurſery : and the Directions which 
have been given on that Head, for the raiſing the Supply for 


Hedges and for Coppice Wood hold good here. The Poor- 


neſs of the Soil of the Nurſery is alſo a particular Article to 
be regarded in this Caſe. 3 

The Diſadvantage of Trees rais'd by tranſplanted Sets, in 
Reſpect of thoſe from Seed, is owing principally to ſome 
Check they receive in the tranſplanting; and this is ſure to be 


reater when they are removed from a better than from a 


worſe Soil: the only Thing that could make Amends for the 

Stop naturally made by this, is the removing them into a Soil 

re _ better than their own, that they ſhould feel it in» 
antly. 

A A deal of Good is to be done alſo, and a great deal of 

| Miſchief to be prevented, by the Method of tranſplanting, of 

this we ſhall ſpeak at large hereafter : but in this Place there 


comes a more immediate Conſideration, that of the Soil in 


which the Plantation ſhall be made. 
In this there is a great deal of Difference between the 


Plantation of the Coppice Wood Shrubs or the Pollard Trees, 


and that of Foreſt Trees. The former Kinds are intended 
for immediate Growth. and immediate Uſe ; but theſe latter 
are to ſtand a long Time, and on their Strength and Sound- 
neſs, at the End of ſo many Years, depends entirely their 
Value, This will be more certain in ſome Soils than in o- 
thers : thoſe Soils, where there is Choice, are therefore to 


be prefer'd. In general the Trees of theſe Kinds will ſhoot ' 


quickeſt in the lighter Soils; but it is in the firmer and 
ſtronger they grow to the greateſt Value. An Oak in a 
clayey Ground, makes flow Advances, but the Timber is 
never ſo perfectly firm and found as when it grows on this 
rticular Kind. 
We are not, however, to infer at once from this, that 
_ clayey Soils are the beſt for Trees. A particular Inſtance 1s 


not to be advanced into a general Rule: other Soils agree 


with other Trees; and very well, though not ſo well with 


the Oak; there is no Need therefore to be particular in the 


Preference. | 

The Coppice and Pollard Trees may be planted on any 
Soil; but *tis not ſo with the others: as we are to look upon 
a Plantation of Foreſt 'Trees as a publick Benefit, we ought 
to wiſh all poſſible Succeſs to thoſe who undertake it, and to 
contribute to it by all poſſible Means. In the firſt Place then, 
the better is the Soil, ſo much the fitter it is for large Trees; 
and one particular Conſideration comes in here, which is, the 
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Depth. 'The beſt Soil imaginable, if it lie over a Bed of 
Rock, though at ſome conſiderable Depth, will ſtarve large 
Trees: a much poorer with Depth is better. 

Without Exception, the richeſt and the deepeſt Soils pro- 
duce the largeſt and the faireſt Trees. The Quickneſs of 


their Growth depends, in a great Degree, upon the Goodneſs 


of the Soil, but their abſolute Growth to their proper Bigneſs 
and Strength on its Depth. We ſhall find this, on Examina- 
tion. If we bore into the Earth where Trees grow tall, fine, 
and regular, we ſhall find it always deep; and on the contrary, 
wherever the Soil is ſhallow, we ſhall ſee the Trees of the 
ſame Kinds ſtunted, crooked, and low ; with no other Occa- 
ſion for that Alteration whatſoever. | 
_ Timber Trees would, in general, grow very well in our 
rich Paſture Grounds : the ſeveral Kinds that love a dry Soil 
in the higher Paſtures, and thoſe which love wet in the Mea- 
dows; but there is no Otcaſion to ſacrifice ſuch Land to 
them : the beſt Method he who 1s about to plant can take, 1s 
to ſearch about his Ground for ſome Place where the Soil is 
deep, and the Land not turn'd to much Account ; and then, 
in whatſoever Form he chuſes to plant them, he will make it 
turn, in the End, to a much greater Benefit than any other 
Part, let what Uſe will be made of it. 

There is no Need to be particular as to the Nature of the 


Soil, provided it have this great Article, already named, of 


Depth. In general, thoſe which are too dry are the worſt: 
and to name the beſt of all, it is the loamy Kind. No Mat- 
ter what be the Colour: but a Soil of this Nature, compos'd, 
as has been already explained in the fourteenth Chapter of our 
firſt Book, of Clay, Sand, and a proper Quantity of vegetable 
Mould, and lying to a proper Depth, with ſome ſoft Bed un- 
der it, is the Soil that of all others the moſt univerſally agrees 
with Trees, and does beſt for all. | | 


There is no Wonder in this Preference, when we examine 


the Nature of Things; for if we demand what is it that a 


Tree wants from the Soil in which it grows? the Anſwer is, 


a Firmneſs that will give hold to the Roots; an Openneſs that 
will let in the Rains; a Richneſs for Nouriſhment ; and a 
Depth that it can pierce with its Roots in proportion as it 
advances in Height: now all theſe Qualities the loamy Soils 


Have more than any other Kinds. 


As to Depth, that is in ſome Degree accidental ; but in 
the general, loamy Soils do not want it, for they are thicker 
commonly than others, and they uſually lie upon a — A. 
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Clay which the great Roots are able to pierce, while the others 


ſpread themſelves in the lighter Soil. 

Then the Firmneſs that is in the Loam gives it a Body ; 
and the Sand that is in it breaks it to let in the Rains: while 
the vegetable Mould, which makes the other Part of the 
Compoſition, ſupplies its Part of the Nouriſhment. Thus 
Loam has all the Qualifies of theſe ſeveral Soils, and yet has 
not the Diſadvantages under which they lie ſingly : for though 
being all thus blended in Loam they make ſo admirable a Soil 
for Trees, they would neither of them do well alone, ex- 
cepting for a few particular Kinds. | 

Clay will give hold to the Roots, but it is cold and has not 
Nouriſhment : even the Oak that grows ſo ſound in a clayey 
Soil, expects ſome Moiſture of vegetable Mould, for it does 
not ſucceed well in Clay alone. Sand that has Warmth e- 
nough, wants Body to hold the Roots. And as Clay will not 
admit the Rains, Sand, though it admits, lets them through, 


ſo that they do not remain long enough to be of Uſe to the 


Tree. In the ſame Manner vegetable Mould alone, 'which 
receives and keeps the Rains ſufficiently, and affords ſuch a- 
bundant Nouriſhment, - does not give a ſufficient Hold to the 
Roots, becauſe it is too looſe and crumbly. 

| Loam, as we have ſeen, poſſeſſes all the Advantages of 
theſe ſeveral Soils, without being ſubjeCt to their ſeveral In- 


conveniences, and therefore Reaſon declares it to be the beſt, 


as Experience ſhews it is; we ſee all Trees, without Ex- 


ception, grow well upon loamy Soils; and moſt of them. 


flouriſh : then, as there are certain Plants peculiar to Clay, 
which will not live in Sand, and ſome that delight in Sand 
and will not live in Clay, ſo it is with Trees: but in the ſame 


Manner as all theſe Plants, fo all thoſe Trees will grow and 


thrive in Loam. | 


The loamy Soil then is that which he who is about to plant 


for Timber is to chuſe; and if he can with Convenience, I 


would adviſe him to fix upon ſome Spot where Trees have not 
grown before. For it will be the richer, as its nutritive Parts 


have not been exhauſted by former Growths. . 
Some carry this ſo far as to adviſe a Piece of Ground on 
which no Crop has ever grown; but this is a needlefs Caution, 


for Timber Trees are to ſeek their Nouriſhment principally at 
a Depth, to which the Roots of Corn, and other of the 


common ſuperficial Crops, do not deſcend. 3 
When he has thus fixed upon his Spot, I would adviſe him 
to uſe the ſame prudent Caution that was recommended on 


the Subject of Coppice Woods; that is, that if the 1. 
4+ | 
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be not exactly what he could wiſh, he ſuit the Trees to it ; 
and if it differs in ſome Places from what it is in others, he 
is to uſe the ſame Caution of planting in thoſe particular 
* ſuch Kinds of Trees as that particular Soil agrees 
withal. | 5 OP 

Thus if his Ground be throughout much inclining to the 
clayey ; or what is called a very clayey Loam, let him plant 
in it the greateſt Quantity Oak: if it be too much tending to 
Sand, let him plant Aſh in the greateſt Number; and in the 
ſame Manner let him ſuit the Growth to the Soil, according 
to thoſe Directions which ſhall be given at large, when we 
come to treat ſeverally of the Kinds of Foreſt Trees. | 

At the ſame Time if only ſome one Part of the Ground 
be very clayey, let him there plant Oak; if ſome Part ſandy, 
let him here fet Aſh and Sycamore; and in like Manner i 
any Spot be particularly wet, let him there plant the black 
or white Poplar, and ſuch other Trees as lovę a wet Soil; the 
ſeveral Kinds of which will be pointed out to him at large 
hereafter. | 55 FFF 


CHAP. VI. Of raiſing Timber Trees from Seed. 


E have obſerv'd in the preceding Chapter, that ſome 

raiſe their Plantations of Timber 'Trees from Seed 

upon the Spot where they are to remain, others in Nurſeries 
from whence they remove them by tranſplanting, when they 
have arrived at a proper Growth. As we have already done 
in regard to the ſmall Wood for Coppices, we ſhall do in 
reſpect of theſe; we ſhall deliver the beſt Method of do- 
ing each, and the ſeveral Cautions to be obſerv'd in the 
Practice. N MTN, 0G 8 
The Seeds of theſe large Trees, are in general large alſo; 


and they therefore are not to be ſown by ſcattering them at 


random over the Ground, or ſpreading them in Trenches. 
They are to be ſet in regular Rows by a Line, putting them 
carefully into the Earth, and ſeeing them well cover'd. This 
is the PraQtice when they are to be rais'd in a Nurſery for 
tranſplanting: but when they are ſown where the Trees are 
to ſtand, another Method is to be follow'd, and the Succeſs 
is more certain. 1 4 87 EY _ f 755 
To this Purpoſe having fix'd upon the proper Places, an 

by Trees 18 bs ſtand, {Hole is to be 
omg in the Earth for each Tree with a Spade. Let this be 
dug two Spit deep, and about two Feet ſquare. Let the 
Earth be well broken, and put in again; and then four or five 
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Acorns, or of whatever Secd is choſen, be carefully ſet in this 
new ſtir'd Ground. d | | 


Let this be done in the Beginning of OcronerR. When 
the Ground is laid level over the Seeds, lay a black. Thorn 
Buſh lightly over it, and then raiſe a little dead Hedge, or a 
ſlight paling round it; and thus leave it till the Seeds ſhoot. 
This may be called by ſome a troubleſome Method; and in- 
deed it is more troubleſome than the common Way of Plant- 
ing, which ſpoils half the Trees by Neglect; but all the 
Expence of digging for a large Plantation will come to but lit- 
tle; and for the reſt, *tis only doing earlier what in open and 
expoſed Plantations others do later. | | 

If the Place where the Plantation is made be within a good 
Incloſure; and no other Uſe be made of the Ground, this 
Care of fencing round the Seed Spots may be omitted ; but 
there will always be Danger. In the Method here prefcrib'd, 
the Ground may be uſed for the common Purpoſes of Huſ- 
bandry, all the Time the 'Trees are growing up to a Height; 


and they will be defended by the firſt Work, till they are out 


of the Reach of Danger. 

No Method fo well gives Trees the Advantage of growing 
up for the firſt Years in perfect Security and Quiet; and few 
conceive how much the future Beauty and Value of the Tree 
depend on that Article. The leaſt Hurt from Man or Beaſt, 
while young, 'may blemiſh a Tree for ever : nay, the very 
blowing of the Wind will ſometimes do it an irreparable 
Miſchief. It is at this Seaſon only they require Care, but 
here they really require the greateſt | 

According to this Plan, the Owner will be ſure of every 


Step he takes : he will have a Plantation, every Shoot of which 


ſhall certainly thrive ; and every Tree be regular and beauti- 
ful: and this is the Method we prefer for raiſing Plantations, 
though we ſhall do Juſtice alſo to the other. 


When the Seeds in theſe ſeveral Spots have ſhot above the 


Ground, let the Place be kept clear of Weeds, and their 
Growth for a little Time carefully watch'd. As ſoon as they 
are ſo far advanced that the Eye can judge of them, let one be 
marked for the reſerved Plant that is to ſtand, and be the fu- 
ture Tree; and let the others be drawn up and ſet in Hedge 


Rows, 3 or where the Owner pleaſes; leaving the 


favourite Shoot alone to have the Benefit of the Ground. 
This will ſnoot up at a ſurprizing Rate, and almoſt always 
with perfect Regularity. If from any Accident it prove faulty, 
let it be taken up, and one of the beſt of thoſe that had been 


. 


tranſplanted, again removed and ſet in its Place, watering and 


ſhading 
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ſhading it, which may eaſily be done by means of the Hedge 
or Paling ; and uſing every Method to forward its Growth, 
that it may not be too far behind the others. | | 

Thus is a Plantation of Timber Trees rais'd by ſowing 
and no farther Trouble is requir'd about them. 


CHAP. VIII. Of propagating Timber Trees by Tranſ- 


plantation. 


I F the other Method by tranſplanting be prefer'd from the 
1 particular Fancy of the Owner; or from the particular 
Circumſtances of his Situation, which may ſometimes rea- 
ſonably influence him to make that Choice, though naturally 
and generally the other is beſt, the following is the Method to 
be obſerv'd. ä | 
Firſt then, let a Spot be choſen for a Nurſery on a poor 
Soil; and let the Seeds of the ſeveral Timber Trees intended 
to be raifed, be ſet according to the Directions before given 
by a Line. When they are come up, let them be thinned 
re they have riſen too thick, pulling up the weakeſt 
lants. | 
When the others are of a proper Growth, let them be 
tranſplanted into the Places where they are to ſtand, ob- 
ſerving the following Directions; on the punQual regarding 
of which, a great deal of the ' Succeſs of this Undertaking 
will depend. All Trees are injur'd by removing, but that 
Hurt is uſually much greater than it need be from the improper 
or careleſs Manner of removing them. 
In the firſt Place, as to the Time of tranſplanting them, 
the beſt is when they are of two Years Growth. Moſt 
People do it later, but I have found fewer Accidents when 
they were thus young, than at any other Time. | 
Let them be taken up out of the Nurſery with more Care 
than is uſually allowed. Let the Place be open'd to receive 
them; and let them be brought to it with as much of the 
Earth of the Nurſery about the Root as poſſible. | 
Let the large ftrait downright Root, in ſuch Trees as have' 
one, be cut off at the End; and the Hole be deep enough to 


receive it without bending. This is what is called the Tap 


Root; and the preſerving it in its proper Direction, is of 
great Conſequence to the regular Growth of the Tree. Let 
the other Roots be as evenly laid in, and as little cruſh'd and 
injur'd as poſſible : and when the Earth is put over it, let it 
have a careful watering to ſettle and fix it about them. 


Let Care be taken that the Hole into which the young Tree 


2. 
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is ſet, though deep enough to receive the tap Root, be not 
ſo deep as to bury the others below the beſt Part of the Soil. 
This is a common Fault of thoſe who in ſmall Plantations will 
be over careful. By this Miſtake they ſet all the young Roots 
in a Clay or a Gravel, whereas they might have diſpoſed them 
in a good vegetable Mould. The lodging theſe Roots care- 
fully in the beſt Part of the Soil, and keeping them evenly 
diſpos'd, and well ſpread out, with Earth between them, is 2 
very great Article : and to this Purpoſe when the Soil is very 
thin or ſhallow, it is beſt to keep them in it, and if need be, 


to raiſe the Earth about the Bottom of the Tree, rather than 


ſink that too low. 

'The Diſtances at which they ſhould be planted, we have 
already ſaid depend upon the Nature of the Tree. The Oaks 
ſhould ſtand at forty Feet Diſtance every Way: the Elms at 
thirty; and all other Trees at ſome middle Diſtance between 
theſe. This, and the other particular Directions, will be gi- 


ven in treating ſeverally of the diſtin Kinds: we are here 


ſpeaking of Planting in general. 
In the ſame Manner is to be underſtood the Preference gi- 
ven to ſowing above tranſplanting : it is deliver'd of Trees 


in general. We ſhall ſhew hereafter how either Method ſuits 


beſt with each particular kind of Tree. | 
The Directions here laid down will enſure a general Succeſs, 


when they are practiſed with due Care in the "Tranſplantation 


of Trees of two or three Years Growth. But as it is a com- 
mon, and, in many Caſes, a very right Practice, to remove 
ſuch as are of a larger Size, it will be uſeful to ſet down here 
the Cautions and Expedients which are to be uſed in removing 
them, and to aſliſt the Succeſs. 

When a Tree of ſome conſiderable Growth is to be re- 
moved, let the Hole in which it is to be ſet be thoroughly 
prepared before it is brought; and in the taking it up out 
of the Nurſery, let there be as large a Quantity of its own 


Earth as well may be, removed with it, and kept cloſe to - 


the Roots. ney 

Before it is taken up, let there be a Mark made upon its 
Bark with Chalk, facing the South; and let Care be taken 
in the ſetting it in its new Place, that this Mark faces due 
South again. | 3 5 

There is more Reaſon for this than is generally imagin'd ; 
for the Sap naturally riſes moſt in all 'Trees on that Side which 
is next the Sun; and if the ſame Side be not kept next in the 
Removal, this alone will make a Confuſion, and be a Check 


upon 
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upon the Growth; which is the great Thing to be avoided in 


Tranſplantation. 

The beſt Seaſon far canfoladiing Trees which are ſomewhat 
grown, is in the latter End of OcTozpxx; for the young 
ones 'tis as well to do it ſomewhat earlier. The watering 
of new planted Trees, which is ſo neceſſary to all, is the 
more needful as they are the larger; and they will then bear 
it alſo in greater Quantity; for too much Water in a cold Sea- 
fon to a very young Tree ſometimes chills it. 

Particular Care mult alſo be taken in theſe Cafes, to ſpread 
thoſe Roots evenly which ſtand out beyond the Clump of 
Mould taken up with the Tree, and to cloſe the Earth thr 
about them. 

When the Tree is thus planted npright and ſteady, it muſt 
be ſtaked up to keep it ſo. One or more ſtakes are to. be 
thruſt firmly into the Ground for this Purpoſe, and the Tree 
is to be faften'd to them with a Hay-band ; and it is always 
good to put a Handful of Moſs between the Stakes and the 
Tree, that they may not rub and injure the Bark. 

If it be planted where Cattle may damage it, it muſt be 
ſecur d by Buſhes of black Thorn, or by a Hedge, or paling 
round it: for they will prevent many a Tree from growing, 
by rubbing themſelves frequently againſt it; hefide their in- 
juring it by cropping it if in their Reach, 

Farther, to ſecure the Succeſs of the Plantation, it will be 
proper to lay a Quantity of freſh cut Fern, or Pea or Bean 
Stalks, or any Thing of that Kind, all about the Roots. 
This ſerves to keep the Earth moiſt about them, and by De- 
grees theſe Plants rot and decay, and the Earth receives their 
Subſtance, which is waſh'd in by Rains as a Manure, greatly | 
improving the Soil, juſt when it is moſt wanted; and pro- 
moting the Growth of the Free when there is the Fear of its 
being check'd by the Removal. 

If the Place or Seaſon make it inconvenient, to get any of 
theſe Things to lay about the Root of the Tree, it is adviſe- 
able to lay a good Quantity of large Stones there. Theſe 
anſwer the ſame Purpoſe in keeping the Ground moiſt; and 


C H A P. IX. Of tran ſddenting Trees at a large Growth, 
er at improper Seaſons. 


Ab there may ſometimes be Qccaſi on to remove Trees of 
ery large Growth, or at an improper Seaſon of the 
Vows we ſhall add here the beſt Methods for doing either ; _ 
| the 


4 
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the Cautions that are neceſſary to be uſed to prevent the 
Loſs of the Tree, which naturally would happen, if ſuch 
Tranſplantations were ſet about raſhly, and without the ne- 
ceſſary Care. | 
| When there is Occaſion to remove a very large Tree, the 
Method to be taken is this. A Year before the Time, let the 
Farth be open'd at ſome moderate Diſtance in Form of a 
Trench; ſo as to leave a Ball of Earth about the Stump, of 
five, fix, or more Feet in Diameter, according to the Big- 
neſs of the Tree. When this Trench is dug to the needful 
Depth all round, and the Side Roots at that Depth are all cut 
through, let a Rope be applied to the upper Part of the Tree, 
and by the Strength of three or four Men, let the Tree be 
pulled on one Side, till the Workman can get at the ſtrait 
downright Root or tap Root. Then let him cut through 
that Root with his Axe, and when this is done, let the Tree 
be ſet up ſtrait again. When it is up, let the Earth that was 
dug out of the 'Trench be thrown in again, and then tying 
two more Ropes round the upper Part of it, drive three Stakes 
at ſome Diſtance in the Ground, and faſtening the other Fnds 
of theſe Ropes to the Stakes, the Tree will be able to ſtand a- 
gainſt the Wind, which otherwiſe would blow it down; as 
which ever Way it is bent by the Blaſt, there will be a Rope 
to pull againſt it. In this Manner let the Tree ſtand till that 
Time next Year; or if this have been done in Time, and it 
be allowed to ſtand two Years, it is the better. 
I be beſt Seaſon for removing it, is juſt after a good Froſt. 
Let the Hole in which it is to be ſet be made ready; and the 
Earth about the Root well wetted before the Froſt, that 
it may bind together in a firm Lump about the Root; 
and in this Condition let it be removed and ſet in the 
Hole where it muſt be ſecured by Ropes and Stakes as be- 
fore directed. 

If Trees are to be tranſplanted in Summer, the great Art 
is in preparing the Earth for their Reception. They muſt 
be * up with all the Cautions already given, and the 
Earth ſhould be wetted to make it hold together about them. 
Then in the Hole where they are to be planted, there muſt 
be a large Quantity of fine Mould mix'd with Cow Dung, and 
beaten up with a ſufficient Quantity of Water, to reduce it to 
a Paſte. 8 | 

When the Hole is thus prepared, the principal Branches of 
the Tree muſt be'ſhorten'd; and it muſt be removed with a 
good deal of Earth about the Root; it muſt be ſet upright in 
this Paſte, and fine Mould thrown in and preſſed down upon 
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it: then the Hole being filled up, is to be cover'd with Turf, 


and a Quantity of Stones laid all about the Bottom of the 


Trunk to keep the Ground moiſt, and to preſerve the Tree 
ſteady. 

In this Manner, and by theſe Methods carefully follow'd, 
Trees may be tranſplanted when of ever ſo large a Size, and 
at ever ſo improper a Seaſon. But theſe are Occaſions which 
ſeldom offer in the Huſbandman's Way, Pleaſure demanding 
them much oftener than Advantage. We have, however, 
given the Rules for doing it, that nothing might be omitted ; 
and having thus treated at large of raiſing and tranſplanting 
Trees in general, we ſhall advance to a full Conſideration of 
each Kind in particular, and of the peculiar Management 
each requires. 


——_— 


BOOK IV, PART III. 
Of the ſeveral Kinds of TiMBER TREES. 
CHAP. X. Of the Oak. 


E have already ſpoken of the Oak at large among o- 
ther 'Timber 'Trees, in delivering what in general con- 
cerns their raiſing ; but we are here to conſider that of this 
Tree in particular. We ſhall in this, and the ſucceeding 
Chapters, as much as poſſible avoid Repetitions of what has 
been ſaid already in that general Diſcourſe ; reſerving to each 
Head what is, in ſome Degree, peculiar to each Tree. 
The Oak is a large Tree with a rough Bark, ſpreading 
Branches, and large Leaves, deeply wav'd at the Edges: the 
Flowers are inconſiderable, they are a Kind of brown Threads: 
the Fruit is the Acorn ſtanding in a Cup, and growing in ſome 
Trees on a longer, and in others on a ſhorter Foot Stalk ; from 
which Difference ſome have diſtinguiſhed two Kinds of Oak. 
Others have, in the ſame Manner, divided the Oak into two 
Kinds, one of which riſes more in Height, and the other, 
which they call the wild Oak, ſpreads more into Branches. 
But theſe are accidental Varieties, not diſtin& Kinds. 
The Oak will grow in almoſt any Soil: this we ſee in Fact, 
becauſe we find Oaks on all Kinds of Land. We ſee it on 
clayey, ſandy, and ſtony Ground : but thoſe who have made 
ſtrict Obſervations declare, that in the clayey Soils it obtains 
moſt Firmneſs, but in theſe the Growth is flow. The beſt 
Earth for Oak where there is Choice, is a rich Loam. This 


5 


. 
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is a ſound and commonly a deep Soil. Too much Wet is an 
Enemy to the Oak, fo that it ſhould be guarded againſt ;' and 
tis principally for this Reaſon that it grows beſt on ſomewhat 
riſing Grounds, for they are naturally more dry than the ab- 
ſolute Flats on which the Wet lodges and remains. 

When the Ground is too moiſt the Oak puts out - moſt 
Branches, and the Trunk is defrauded of its due Nouriſhment ; 
very dry and expoſed Places it grows low and ſtubbed. 

The Timber in too moiſt Ground is ſofter, and in theſe 
hilly and barren Places it is harder than its uſual Quality, but 
*tis there of an uneven Grain, and leſs uſeful. 

The fineſt Oak Timber is that which has grown on a firm 
good Soil, rather enclining to Clay than any other particular 
Quality, and where there is not too much Moiſture. 

The Oak is propagated three Ways ; firſt, from Seed, or. 
the Acorn; ſecond, by raiſing in a Nurſery, and then tranſ- 
lanting ; and, thirdly, by taking up young Sets out of the 
oods, where they have riſen from the fallen Acorns, and are 
uſually plentiful enough. 

Of theſe Methods I altogether prefer that of raiſing the 

Oak from the Acorn, in the Place where it is to grow. The 


come to their ſtanding Place, and this gives them two Checks 
greater, or leſs, and diſpoſes them twice to an unevenneſs in 
the Growth : as to the Sets taken out of Woods, they are the 
worſt Way of all. Idleneſs or Frugality may tempt thoſe 
who will not raiſe, or purchaſe the young Sets out of a Nur- 
fery to do this, but theſe wild ones having been rais'd un- 
der too much Shade, are uſually very ill ſhaped ; and as they 
are planted out into more expoſed Places, they commonly 
get an ill Growth. 


CHAP. XI. Of raiſing Oaks by Tranſplantation. 


I. any one, in ſpite of theſe Diſadvantages, will plant the 
wild Sets, the Method he is to take is to cut them off cloſe 
to the Ground, with a ſharp Knife, and by a ſlanting Stroke, 
as ſoon as they are planted. This gives the Root Time to re- 
cover ſome Strength, and as it affords a new Shoot, that is of - 
ten better than the original Plant. But in this Caſe the Diſ- 
advantage is plain, for it is evident that it would be better this 
Shoot roſe from the Root than from a Stump. KOs 
Thoſe who raiſe Oaks in a Nurſery for Tranſplantation, 
muſt obſerve a different Method from what is to be followed 
by ſich as ſow them where they are to ſtand. They are to 
bd . 2 F N proce ed 
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Oaks from the Nurſery are commonly twice tranſplanted to 
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336 Of PLANTING. Book IV. 
proceed thus. Let the Acorns be ſhook, as ſoon as fully ripe, 
from a ſtout Branch of a well growing Oak, and immediate- 
ly ſown in the Nurſery, for the Air withers them. 

Ihey are to be ſet in Lines, at two Inches aſunder, and a- 
bout two Inches and a half deep in the Ground. They will 
ſhoot the ſucceeding Spring, and they ſhould be ſuffer'd to 
ſtand till that Time 'I welvemonth ; then they are to be 
tranſplanted to another Part vf the Nurſery, and ſet at eighteen 
Inches Diſtance, in Rows three Feet aſunder. They are to be 
watered a little when firſt tranſplanted, but this muſt be care- 


fully done, for too much Water is apt to hurt the Oak, eſpe- 


cially when young. | 

The Oak 1s a particular Tree, and requires, as well as de- 
ſerves, a particular Care in its Management. In many little 
Reſpects the Conduct is to be different from that obſerved in 
the raiſing the Generality of Trees; and it is to a Want of 
Regard to theſe, that ſo many young Oaks are loſt more than 
of other 'Trees. | | 

The young Trees thus tranſplanted are to be watered ſome- 
times in dry Seaſons, and kept clear from Weeds. It is alſo 
good to dig between the Rows: for this, by breaking the 
Soil, affords them a greater Supply of Nouriſhment, and at 
the ſame Time it cuts off the ſtraggling or far-ſpreading Roots, 
which will make the young Trees bear their next Tranſplan- 
tation the better. | 

During the Time they ſtand in theſe Beds they are to be 
regulated in their Growth, but in this only a little is to be 
done. They who cut off the Head deſtroy the Tree, for if 
there be not a leading Shoot to conduct the Top, the whole 
will periſh. Neither are many of the ſide Branches to be 
taken off, but only ſuch as tend to too much ſpreading. The 
Planter is to remember that the Trunk of the Oak is to be 
his beſt Benefit ; he muſt therefore cut off ſuch very ſpread- 
ing Branches, as would draw the Sap away from it and ſtarve 
it: but it is prudent to leave a competent Number of the o- 
thers, to draw up the Sap. When an Oak in this young 
State is too cloſe prun'd, the Head is always ſeen to grow 


over proportioned, and weighs down the Tree and ſpoils its 


future Progreſs. | | 
When the 'Trees have thus ſtood about four Years; that is, 
when they are between five and fix Years old from the ſow- 
ing, they may be conveniently tranſplanted. They are at this 
Time of a pretty Size, and having been thus prun'd ſhew 
well. It is dangerous ta move them in the common * 
þ | | | when 
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when they are older, for the Oak bears removing, when 
grown to a Size, worſe than any other Tre. | 

The Time for tranſplanting them is juſt before they begin to 
ſhoot ; andit is prudent to chuſe a ſhowery Seaſon : if no Rain 
fall they muſt be gently water'd, as before directed, and ſtaked 
up to keep them ſtrait. | $57 

This is the Method for raiſing Oaks by Tranſplantion; and 
when they are- wanted for Beauty and Ornament, as for 
Chumps in Parks; and for Wilderneſſes in large Gardens, this 
is a very good Way, becauſe they may be had of a proper 
Growth from the common Nurſeries; or from the Owner's 
own Stock, rais'd there for other-Purpoſes. But when Oaks 
are intended for Timber, and Uſe and Value are more ſtudied 
than Ornament; *tis by much the beſt Method to raiſe them 


1 


from the Acorn, in the Places where they are always to con- 


tinue. 
CHAP. xII. Of raiſing Oaks from the Acorn. 


HE Directions which have been given for raiſing Trees 
- in general from the Seeds, in the laſt Chapter, might 
ſeem here, and on the like Occaſions hereafter, the Repeti- 
tion of a great many needleſs Words; but in each we ſhall de- 
liver whatſoever there is required particular for the raiſing of 
each Kind. | 8 , 
When the Oak is to be rais'd immediately from the Acorn, 


* 


2a different Method, and different Seaſon are to be obſerved for 


ſowing. | | 
-L Let the Acorns be gathered when full ripe, from a thriving 
Tree, and immediately ſpread upon the Floor of a dry ſhady 
Room; when they have lain a Week, frequently turning them, 
let them be put up in large Garden Pots, with a Quantity of 
dry Sand, and laid by for the Winter. 

Early in Spring let the Ground be mark'd out where the 
Plantation is to be made, and at the Diſtance of forty Feet ney 
Way, let the Holes be open'd for receiving the Seed. Theſe 
are to be dug two Spits deep, and the Earth well broken : four 
or five Acorns are to be put into each, and coyer'd two Inches 
deep, and when they have ſhot, and acquir'd a little Growth, 
all the Plants, except the one beſt in each Hole, are to be taken 
up as directed at 2 in the laſt Chapter. And that ſingle 
2 in each Hole is to be nurſed up for ſome Vears with due 

Are. I ens ee, e's | 

The Head of theſe young Trees is to be ſuffered to grow, 
and none of the Branches are to be cut away, except ſuch as 
Vor. I. 8 ſpread 
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- ſpite of the Care in the Choice of thoſe Shoots which have been 


not be ſet too ſhallaw; for it not only makes the Shoot ſtand 


Advantage. Underwood, of all the ſhrubby or-Coppice Wood 
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ſpread ont too wide, as in the Nurſery ; and if it happen that in 


ſuffer d to ſtand, any one be uneven; the beſt Method is to 
eut it off at the Ground, and wait for a new and better Shoot. 
A Plantation of Oak thus made, if the Soil be tolerable, is 
a Fortune for the Succeſſor in the Eſtate ; but it is not limited 
to that: Men enter too late upon theſe Studies, otherwiſe they 
might reap the Benefit of their Plantations themſelves. If a 
Man would begin to. plant at eight and twenty, and ſhould live 


d ſee ſixty- three, there is a Space of five and thirty. Years, 
Which is a Time for raiſing even an oak Plantation, flaw as 


that is in Growth, to very conſiderable Value, though not ta 
its full Price, or nearly to that. 

It is not eaſy to give what can be call'd a middle Calculation 
for the Growth of the Oak, it differs ſo igioufly in Re- 
ſpect of the Soil, Situation, and other Cireumſtances. But 
this I can ſay from my own Knowledge, that Oaks are now to 
be ſeen in this Neighbourhood, which were planted thirty-four 
Years-ago in the Acorn: And the leaſt Tree among them is 
fourteen Inches diameter in the Trunk. ' 
An Oak of this Bigneſs is but advancing towards the proper 
Time of felling, and towards its Value; but if the Neceſſities 
of the Owner induced: him to fell theſe at this Time, the Price 


of the worſt Tree among them would pay for the Labour and 


Charge of the Plantation. 

If the young Plants, when they riſe in theſe Spots, appear 
almoſt above the Ground, or ſtand too high with their Roots, 
the beſt Method is to lay up a Parcel of fine Earth againſt the 
Bottom of that which is the moſt thriving. Shoot. This hap- 
pens ſometimes from the Acorns being not ſet deep enough, 


and ſometimes from the Weather; for aftera Froſt the Mould 


will riſe, and bear up the young Shoot with it. 
| Acorns are not to be buried too deep, eſpecia 
Soil, for they often rot; and, on the other 


im a moiſk 
, they muſt 


too high, but frequently the Field Mice find them out, and 
devour the Hopes of - the Plantation, 4 

The Quantity of Ground: taken up by this Plantation, at 
farty Feet diſtance, is not to be ſuppoſed waſted ; for though. 
the Oaks will, in their larger Growth, require that Diſtance, 
they do not at firſt, For many Years Aſhes may be raie d upon 
the Ground between the Oaks, for Poles, and cut to a great 


Kinds, may alſo be planted for a Time, if the Ground: be, fit 


ar itz or it may begrazey. and wilb loſe lutleof ity Value for: 


| | * 
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many Years. Nay the planting the Trees at this Diſtance, is 
the only Way to preſerve a Value in the Ground for theſe Pur- 

” and when the Soil is good, it will continue to yield fine 

aſture. | 

For an Inſtance of this I need not ſend the Reader farther, 
than to that elegant and noble Plantation Busny-Park ; 
where, all about the Caſcade, he will ſee Oaks of a very no- 
ble Growth, at about forty Feet diſtance, more or leſs, and 
the whole Surface of the Ground under them as green as the 
fineſt Meadow. 5 


C HAP. XIIL Of the Uſer of the Oak. 


O Plantation whatſoever exceeds that of Oak, when 
made in this Manner; and to thoſe who will ſuffer it to 
ſtand a proper Time, none equals it in Value. By this Ma- 
nagement the Trees will all riſe with a ſingle ſtraight and upright 
Stem, and their Branches ſpreading every Way with a beau- 
tiful Regularity, make, when cloathed with their large and 
fair Leaves, a beautiful Appearance. Their Shade is prefer- 
able to that of any Tree whatſoever : their very Imperfections 
and Excreſcences, the Oak Apples, Oak Cones, and Oak 
Grapes are beautiful ; and the Air is perfumed and rendered 
healthy by blowing over them. | 

Among the Excreſcences of the Oak I have not followed 
the common Cuſtom of ranking the Herb, call'd Miſleto ; be- 
cauſe it is not an Excreſcence, but a regular Plant, riſing from 
its own Seeds, but whoſe Place of Growth is not the Ground, 
but the Bark of ſome Tree; and no Trees afford it fo ſeldom 
as the Oak. 

Its Fruit, which a good and well-grown Oak bears annually 
in vaſt Abundance, is an excellent Food for Hogs. No Fruit 
feeds them ſo well, it gives their Fleſh alſo an excellent Taſte. 
The Flavour of the WzsTeHAL1a Hams is owing to this 
Food. They are made from wild Swine that live in the Fo- 
reſts; and it would, donbtleſs, be an Improvement of our 
Hogs Fleſh intended for that Service, if the Creatures were fed 
with Acorns. 8 Pe 
That they give a Flavour to the Fleſh of ſuch as eat 
them in Abundance, is not to be queſtioned ; for our Country 
People, who are not accuſtomed to that Taſte in Bacon, . al- 
ways feed their Hogs ſome Time with Peaſe after the Acorns, 
to take off the Flavour. ame” 

The Effect of Food on Creatures in giving a Taſte to their 
Fleſh, is not to be doubted. ho ath-Cock of GEM MAT 
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is not eatable in Autumn, except by the Peaſants, becauſe its 


meant as Food to one Animal, may, by proper Management, 


Oxen, and other Cattle, among their dry Food; and we read 


it is affirm'd, upon good Authority, make an healthy Hog en- 


together. 
ones to Pieces in a Mill, anſwer all the Purpoſes of the 


that Purpoſe as the Duſt of the Oak: this is natural enough, be- 


cles of Value in the Oak, its great Worth is in the Tim- 


much ſlower than on any other Timber whatſoever ; and ſome 
of it is ſo Hard that the beſt Tools will ſcarce work upon it. 
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Fleſh taſtes ſo ſtrongly of the Juniper Berries he eats at that 
Seaſon; and as to the Effect of particular Food on Hogs, an 
Inſtance is given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of the 
very Bones of a Pig being ting'd red, by its eating Madder Root 
at a Dyer's. 5 | 

The Hog is the Creature that eats Acorns moſt freely and 
naturally, and is beſt fed with them ; but what Nature has 


or in Neceſſity, be made Food to others: all Poultry will eat 
Acorns if broke ſmall, and given them among other Food, and 
nothing fattens them more. They have alſo been given to 


that before the Cultivation of Land was fo well known, they 
were, in Part, the Food of Mankind. | : 

Their Effect in fattening the Hog is fupported by fufficient 
Experience. A Peck of Acorns a Day, with a little Bran, will, 


creaſe a Pound each Day in his Weight, for fifty or ſixty Days 


The Bark of the Oak ſerves the Tanner, and fetches a large 
Price; the Dyers alſo ufe it; and it has been diſcovered ſome 
Years fince, that the young Branches of the Oak cut and 


ark, and that in as great Perfection on theſe Occaſions. 
We have mentioned Saw Duſt among the Articles uſeful as 
Manures ; and Experience ſhews that none is fo excellent for 


cauſe the Oak is the moſt firm and ſolid of all our Timber. 
'Thoſe who have try'd the Experiment ſay alfo, that of the 
Kinds of Wood Aſhes uſed in dreſſing of Land, the Oak claims 
greatly the Preference. 4s | 

All theſe however are but, as it were, accidental Arti- 


ber, which in Solidity, Strength, and Soundneſs, exceeds. all 
our other Kinds; and is therefore, of all, the moſt fit for great 
and laſting Uſes. Of all Kinds of Wood yet known in this 
Part of the Globe, the Oak is in its Service the moſt univerſal. 
Beſide its prodigious Uſe in our Shipping, it is called for on 


a thouſand Occaſions, in Buildings, and for Inftruments. It 


reſiſts the Injuries of Weather more than any other Wood, 
which is not a Wonder, for even the Fire takes Effect upon it 


In Waterworks; where the Timber is expoſed both to the 
| ns | Air 
* 


— 
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Air and the Water, no Wood ſtands like the Oak; and no 
Wood is equal to it in the Support of Burthens. The Ebony 
and ſome other foreign Woods, when they are very hard and 
firm, cut as difficultly as Oak, but if they are try'd in the ſup- 
porting of Burthens, they ſtart and fly under half the Weight. 


that a Piece of Oak of the ſame Size will ſupport with perfect 


Safety. 


Even the DefeQts, as they naturally appear of Oak, ſerve 


to give it Strength for certain particular Purpoſes. Thus it is 
not unuſual for an Oak Trunk to grow a little twiſted ; this 
may be diſcovered through the Bark as it is ſtanding, but is very. 
viſible when the Tree is felPd and ſtripp'd: the Trunk of fach 
an Oak 1s uſeful beyond any other, for the ſupporting vaſt 
Weights. Where Poſts and Columns. are required for ſuch 
a Purpoſe, nothing equals it. : 7 

In Buildings the ſtraighteſt, fineſt, and eveneſt growing Pieces 
of Oak are uſually wanted, and they bring their Price accord- 
ingly ; but for Engines where a vaſt Strength is required, the 
Body of one of thoſe ſtubbed, and rough grain'd Oaks, which 
are not fit for other Purpoſes, and which are ſo hard that a 
Tool will ſcarce pierce them, is ſuperior to any thing. 

'There is no Oak, while ſound, that is not fitted for ſome 
Purpoſe. Thoſe Parts which will not do for greater Ules, 
make Pales, Poſts, Coopers Ware, and Laths; all which 
bring their Price to the Owner: even the leaſt Pieces are 
worked into the Pins and Pegs us'd in tiling, and that Way 
are of Value. 


Oaks that ow crooked; and are firm withal, make what | 


they call Knee Timber for. Shipping. The knottieſt and 
rougheſt Pieces are fit for Piles in Waterworks; and Mill 
Wheels, and Spokes for other Wheels are made from the 
proper Pieces. r er + 
Beſide all the Uſes of the Oak in its various Conditions, con- 
ſider'd as a Timber Tree; we are yet to conſider it as a Part 
of the Coppice Wood Plantation; and no Kind is there more 


" 


valuable. The Oak maintains its Character in every Con- 


dition, and is every where of Value. has 

When the Oak is ſown among the Coppice Wood, to be 
fell'd with it at twelve or fourteen Years Growth, it yields ex- 
cellent Poles for Hoops. Tis uſual to make theſe of Aſh, and 
ſome take Hazel ; but the Preference is due to the Oak Hoop 
beyond all Degree of Compariſon : the 'Aſh does not exceed 
the Hazel for Hoops half ſo much as the Oak exceeds the Aſh. 
An Oak Hoop will laſt out ſeven of any other Timber. 

The ſmaller Kinds of Poles ſerve as Staves, and the leaſt 
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make our walking Sticks. 'The Root of the Oak where it is 
knotty and firm, has alſo great Beauty when uſed by the 
Turner or Inlayer. | | 
Thus we ſee that this ſerviceable and univerſally uſeful 
Tree ſupplies us with Materials of all Kinds, as Timber, from 
the Ribs of a Man of War to a walking Staff, and from the 
main Beam of a Houſeto the Pegs in the Tiling ; not the leaſt 
Particle of it but is uſeful, Even ſuch as is fit for nothing elſe, 
in the Coppice Oak, is good for firing, whether ſplit into Bil- 
lets from the larger Pieces, or cut into Faggots it excels other 
Wood. The Charcoal that is made of the Oak is better alſo 
than any other. | Sa 


CHAP. XIV. Of the Growth of Oak Trees. 


HE Growth of the Oak is not only very different on va- 
1 rious Soils, but it has been found by nice Obſervation, 
to vary exceedingly at different Periods on the ſame Place. 
For Inſtance, an Oak has been obſerv'd to grow very freely 
and very well for twenty ſucceſſive Years ; at the End of this 
Time it has come to a Stop, and has for ten or a dozen Years, 
made little Progreſs. From. this Time it has begun to grow 
again, and has continued in its uſual Way, increaſing viſibly in 
Height and Thickneſs, ww 
This, though ſeeming to ariſe from ſome hidden Cauſe in 


the Tree itſelf, is really owing to the Soil. 'The Tree being 


planted in a good Earth, ſpreads out its Roots, and flouriſhes 
extreamly well, ſo long as they remain within the Compaſs 
of that Coat or Layer of the ef but when they have 
ag through that, and got into ſome other ſtarving and poor 
Zarth, they receive little Nouriſhment, and the Tree comes 
to a ſtand. It would continue ſo all along, were it not that 
the ſame Roots puſhing deeper and farther, find good Soil a- 
in. Thus in the preſent Inſtance, the good Soil holds the 
oots twenty Years, and affording ſufficient Nouriſhment, the 
Tree all that while grows freely, At the End of that Time 
they penetrate into ſome unfavourable Layer ; there they are 
kept twelve Years, all which Time the Tree barely lives, and 


hardly grows at all; till at the End of this Period the Roots 


Piercing into another Bed of good Matter, ſupply the Tree as 


- 


at firſt, and it then grows and increaſes again as it did from the 


Beginning, | © Zi 8 
t has been obſery'd already, that the Oak will grow in any 


Soil, though it thrive differently according to the Nature of 


that Earth; but the Difference that. is 


. 


ade by Soils in the 
"ip | Speedineſs 


i 
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Speedineſs or Slowneſs of the Oak is not al: for the very 
Grain of the Wood is affected by it. Wire 
On barren Heaths, where the Bottom is ſtony, the Oak 
zs ill-grained and coarſe: the Grain of that Oak which has 
been raiſed in ſandy Soils, is ſmoother and evener than any: 
but that which has been fed by a good firm Loam, inclining 
to clayey, is the right ſubſtantial and true grainꝰd Timber. 
In the Foreſt of DxAx in GrovuctsTrRrsniry, there 
have been long ſince Iron Works, and a great deal of the 
Ground is covered with Slags of the Remains of thoſe o 
meltings. Theſe are taken up and wrought at prefent by 
the People who work the freſh Ore alſo, and that to a great 
Advantage. From thence has riſen an Opinion, that theſe 
Slags were filled with a freſh Quantity of Iron from the Air. 
But this is an Error. The Truth is, that the old Workmen 
did not ſo well know how to get all the Metal out of the Ore, 
as our People do at preſent ; or that having great Choice and 
Plenty, they did not trouble themſelves to work near: -how= 
ever that be, tis certain that all the Iron now found in theſe 
dlags was left in them at that Time: the Occaſion of naming 
them here is, that from theſe Maſſes of lags, Oaks grow: 
in Abundance in that Foreſt, and to a great Value. A great 
Part of their Roots are ſpread among thoſe Slaps, ſome pierc- 
ing down below them, and others running through them to 2 
better Ground that lies at a Diſtance: for the Roots of Trees 
ſpread farther than is imagined; In HamesHIRE, and other 
Places, Oaks are ſeen growing out of Stone Walls, and riſing 
to 2 great Height, and to the containing very cpiifiderable 
Quantities of Timber... e SORTS 
Though the Oak will grow any where, we ſee how it will 
be ſtopped in its Growth by the Interpoſition of a Bed of un- 
favourable Matter in its Way. Theſe Things are not fer 
down here for Curiofity, or to raiſe Mens Wonder, but fot 
Uſe. As the Planter ſees an Oak may be thus ſtopped for a 
Courſe of Time, fo that it ſhall be as at twenty as at 
two and thirty Years Growth, it will be worth his while to 
take all Precautions to prevent ſuch an Accident. We have 
directed the Uſe of an Auꝑre for boring the Ground in Search 
of Marle, it will be adwiſeable that the Tame Inſtrument be 
uſed in examining the Earth, where an Oak Plantation 14 
deſigned to be raiſed: and that the Planter may know: to What 
a vaſt Size and Value Oaks will grow when-the goil favours” 
them, not only m Condition, but Depth, we ſhall .give him 
am Account of what Bigneſs ſome have ariſen to in EN G- 
LAND, as ſupported by IN Authority, _- ; 
| | 4 highs 1 
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In WorxsoP Park, the Duke of NorFoLK had an Oak 
which ſpread almoſt three Thouſand ſquare Vards. Near a 
Thouſand Horſe might ſtand under the Shade of it: this is 
affirmed upon very good Authority, and will appear the more 
credible from other.Inſtances bf the vaſt Sizeof ſome of thoſe 
Trees. PLorT, in his OxroRDsHIRE, tells us of an Oak at 
CL1rTox, that ſpread eighty one Foot from Bough End to 
Bough End, and ſhaded five hundred and ſixty ſquare. Yards 
of Ground, Twas computed five and twenty hundred Men 
might ſtand ſheltered under it. The famous Robur Britani- 
cum in Lord Norrey's Park at RicoT, was computed to 
be able to ſhelter between four and five Thouſand Men. 

The Mainmaſt of the old Royal Sovereign was ninety, nine 
Feet long, and near a Yard thick, all of one Piece of Oak; 


and ſome of the Beams of that Ship were made from another 


Oak near five Feet thick, and were forty Feet in Length. . 
What muſt be the Value of theſe Trees is very evident; 
and there is no Reaſon why any Man who will take the Pains 
in raiſing his Oaks from the Acorn upon the Spot with due 
Care, and ſee that the Soil be perfectly fit for the Growth, 
may not leave an Inheritance of ſuch to his Poſterity, - 
The Oak requires leſs lopping than any other Tree, whe- 
ther it be intended for Beauty, or for. Uſe. Nature rarely 
over-proportions the Branches to the Trunk, and they ſpread 
with great Beauty, and grow in Value with it. If there be 
any Danger of a Branch growing to an immoderate Extent, 
ſoas to rob the Trunk of its Nouriſhment, that is ſeen in the 
firſt ears; and Directions have been given already for the 
retrenching ſuch : for the reſt, the Oak does beft when left to 
Nature; and, according to the beſt Accounts that can be had, 
the common Opinion of the Time of its Growth, Duration 
and Decay, ſpeaking in round Numbers, is not far from. 
Truth. Oaks have been known to continue in a State of 
Growth and Increaſe, ninety. or a hundred Years; and we 
have Records of the planting of Oaks in ſome old Parks, that 
are of near three Hundred Vears ſtanding, and now are in a 
miſerable State of Decay x- 2 


ITis idle to ſuppoſe the exa& Period is determined by theſe 


exact Numbers, but probably a Tree that attains its full Ma- 


turity ſo ſlowly, remains a long Time ſound, and is long in 
decaying ; and this the Firmneſs of the Oak Wood makes it 


, * = 
the more natural to imagine. 
C” . * 0 Nen 4 4 1 | 

4 15 I * ; ad — H * R . : 


"CHAP. 


CHAP, XV. Of the Felling of the Oak.” 


F it be true that an Oak continues rowing a Hundred 
Years, certainly 'tis beſt not to fell that Tree till after 
the full Period of the Growth, when it can conveniently be 


ſuffered to ſtand ſo long; but with a View of Advantage, it 


is idle to think of its ſtanding any longer: for certainly it can 
never be better than when at a full Maturity. 

This then 1s, in general, the beſt 'Time of felling, but no 
particular Period can be limited for each Tree; for of thoſe 
raiſed from Acorns of the ſame Bough, and ſown in the ſame 
Soil, ſome will thrive better than others. 1 

When a Quantity of Timber is to be felled, let it be firſt 
well examined, and let the Workmen begin with the decayed 
Trees, if there be any, leaving the beſt and moſt flouriſh- 
ing till the laſt, becauſe they can get no Damage in ſtanding 
a little longer; and the others which have begun to decay, 
will be periſhing every Day more and more. 

More Things enter into the Conſideration in the Article 
of felling the Oak than any other Timber; as the ſeparating 
of the Bark for the Tanners, and the like. The beſt Seaſon 
is the latter End of ArRIL, which favours the Separation of 
the Bark, it then riſing freely and eaſily. . 3 

At this Seaſon the Trees being marked out that are to be 
felled, the firſt Thing to be done is to cut off ſuch Arms as 
may damage the Trunk in the fall. The Manner of doing 
this is, by beginning below cloſe to the Trunk: when 0 
have thus cut the Arm about a ſixth Part through, they be- 
gin at the Top near the Trunk alſo, and when they come 
near meeting the other cutting, the Arm falls of without fplit- 


ing. 5 ee de | 
When the Branches that may be hurtful in the Fall are 
thus removed, they are to go to work upon the Trunk, cutting 


of the Timber is a very great Article in its Value, beſide the. 
adding to its Quantity. | AK 
When the Oak is down, its Trunk is to be ſtripped of the 


Sap is full and flowing; as the Bark is taken off, ſet it up in 
ſuch.a Manner as it may dry beſt, After this take oft the 
Bark from the Branches that were left on, - and ſet it up in 
like Manner: when this is done, let the Branches be cut off, 
and then cut it into Lengths for Sale. | 

It is a Cuſtom in many Places to take off the Barks of Oak 
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it down as near as poſſible to the Ground, becauſe the Length 


Bark, which will come off freely at this Seaſon, becauſe the 
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Trees as they are ſtanding, a Year or more before they are 


felled. This is done to give a Strength and Firmneſs to the 


Timber, and is called in thoſe Places a ſeaſoning of it: but 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid in favour of this Practice, 
T have never been able to find from the Accounts of thoſe 
who have tryed, that it is of any Uſe. | 


CHAP. XVI.” Of the ſroſoning Oak, and judging of 
| the Timber. ; 


HE Wood being thus felled and cut out, the next 
| Conſideration is the ſeaſoning of it, which is done ſe- 
veral Ways; but all of them require Time. Green Oak 


is fit for very few Purpoſes, and a great deal of its Value in 


many Caſes depends upon the ſeaſoning. | 
The plaineſt and moſt familiar Method is to truſt to Time 
only, taking Care to prevent Accidents in the mean while. 
Thus let the Timber, cut as before directed, be laid up till 
dy in a careful Manner. Let it be taken off the Ground at 
a dry Time, and laid up in an airy Place, but out of the 
Reach of the Sun, and defended from the Winds, both 
which crack it in the drying. Let Blocks be put between the 
ſeveral Pieces, to give Paſſage to the Air. If this be omitted, 
they grow moiſt and mouldy, or breed Toadſtools. In this 
Manner, Time will take a proper Effect, the Timber will 
ſhrink gradually and regularly, and being thus ſeaſoned, it 
2 ſtand when it is employed in Building, or on other Oc- 
caſions. - 5 5 | bee ae 


Another Way of ſeaſoning Oak Timber is by burying i 


for ſome Time under Ground: but this muſt be done in a dry 


Soil, otherwiſe it will require more ſeaſoning when it comes 
out, than it did when it was put in. | 


| e beſt Method of all for many Purpoſes, and particu- 


| ky thoſe which require the beſt ſeaſbned Timber, is that 
we 


earnec of the VꝝNETIANSs, which is called the Water 


| ſeaſoning. This Is done by ſinking the Timber under Wa- 


ter; and no Way is ſo good to prevent its diu. The 
VENETIANS from whom we learned this, keep the Timber 
for their Sea Service two or three Years under Water before 
1 it, and then it ſtands firmly. | N wy 

| e Water ſeaſoning is commonly done in Ex AND in 


this Manner. When the Oak is cut into Boards, or Pieces, 


they ſink it under River Water for fourteen or fifteen Days. 


Then they take it out, and lay it up carefully to dry in a coot 


the freſh Timbe 


1 


r; pre- 
ſerving 


airy Place, as directed in piling up 
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ſerving it from Winds and Sun, but leaving the Air free Paſ-, 


ſage amongſt it. 


Oak that is cleft is not ſo apt to ſplit and crack as ſuch as 


is entire : and round Pieces are always more ready to crack 
than ſuch as are ſquared. Theſe are ſtanding Rules, and the 
Workman is to conduct himſelf in his Choice accordingly : 
Pieces that are bored through are found ſeldom to ſplit. in 
general, the more the Oak is in its natural Condition, the 
more liable it is to ſplit; and the more it has been cut and 
wrought, the leſs. 


Burning the Ends of Poſts of Oak that are to be let into 


the Ground, has been accounted an excellent Method to pre- 


ſerve them a long Time; and ſome have carried this Practice 
ſo far, as to burn the Ends ſo deep as to impair their Strength. 
It is at preſent much diſputed by thoſe who pretend Experi- 
ence on their Side, whether this Practice be of any Uſe at 
all. If not, *tis a great deal of Trouble thrown away. _ 
This burning naturally preſerves that Part of the Poſt from 
the Worms by which it 8K 
and the Dur c to prevent the ſame Accident under Water, 
cover over their Piles and Ship Bottoms with Pitch and Tar; 
on which they 75 70 Sea Sand with Powder of Sea Shells 
among it, and Flakes of Iron, ſuch as fly off in the hammer- 


inn; „ | . 
In the Choice of Oak Timber, the Purchaſer ſhould ex- 


amine the Weight and the Gram; the heavieſt Timber in this 


Kind, is always the beſt for Purpoſes that require great 
Strength and Soundneſs; and the imoother and evener the 
Grain, the better for moſt Occaſions. Oak is not to be truſted 
in any nice Works, till it has been well ſeaſoned : and that 
from full grown Trees, is preferable to ſuch as has been cut 
from ſmaller. But when the Tree has ſtood beyond its Time, 
the Wood becomes ſomewhat brittle ;. this is the ficſt Ten- 
dency in Oak to decay. x | 


CHAP. XVIL Of judging of Oak as it fland. 
T oy S 1s an Article of great Conſequence very frequent- 


„ and nothing is ſo difficult: it is a common Thing to 
purchaſe Trees ſtanding ; and in Oak tis of great Importance 


to be able to gueſs at their Value. Where all is good, no- 


thing would be fo eaſy, for the Queſtion might be anſwered 

by meaſuring, inſtead of gueſſing, but nothing is ſo capable 

of deceiving as a Tree while it ſtands. - There may be many 

Infirmities which tis impoſſible to diſcover till it is 1 
| a 


ubject to be gnawed under Ground; 
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5 and is thence the moſt familiar to the Eye of all the 
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and whith then greatly leſſen the Value. Such as may be 
diſcovered we ſhall point out, as alſo the Signs of Decay. 

In the firſt Place, if the Head of the Tree be in any Part 

dead, tis a ſhrewd Sign that there are more Faults 'in the 
Body : in this Caſe it is a very good Method to bore into the 
Trunk with a ſmall Piercer made Augre Faſhion, and obſerve 
the Condition of what it draws out, 
If in any Tree there be a ſwelling Vein perceiv'd, riſing 
above the Level of the reſt of the Tree, and cover'd by the 
Bark, it is a Sign all is not well within. When. this Vein 
twiſts about in the Manner. of a Stalk of Ivy, it is worſt of 
all; and ſeldom is ſeen but where the Heart of the Trunk is 
rotten, 

Finally, another very good Method of judging is, to open 
the Farth, about the Roots, and examine in 'what Condition 
they appear. If they are freſh, ſound, and full of Juice, it 
is a Sign all is well above: but on the contrary, when many 
of them are found decay'd without any viſible : Cauſe i in he 
Ground; when ſome of them are rotten, brittle and mouldy, 
all is wrong in the Body of the Tree. This is a Part not fo 
much attended to, but a Decay here is a more fatal Sign than 
the Deadneſs of a Part of the Head. 

Upon the whole, a great deal is to be judg'd by the general 
Aſpect, and that much more by thoſe who are accuſtom'd 10 
theſe Things than by Strangers. There is a Look. of Health 
in a Tree that is perfectly el and ſound, which no other 
perfectly has. And tho? People who ſhould be Judges are 
often deceived, yet-it is their, Want of Obſervation, or their 
Want of Knowledge that often leads them to it. There will 
be Faults which no Perſon whatſoever can diſcover till they 
are ſeen in cutting through the Tree; but the greater Part of 
thoſe which debaſe the Value, are not of this Kind: they may 
be gueſs'd at leaſt, if not certainly known, from ſome one or 
another of theſe Marks on a careful InſpeQtion. 


C 4 A P. XVII. Of the Elm; its Kinds, and ur 9 


| and Situation. 


EXT to the Oak the Elm is the moſt univerſal of the 
ENGLISH Timber Trees. It is of all Trees the moſt 
common in many Parts of the Kingdom in Dogg. Rows; 
inds. 

The Elm is not a Tree remarkable either for Flowers or 
Fruit. Both are inconſiderable. The firſt ſcarce at all re- 
e and the other rarely minded, unleſs where . 55 in 


a. 
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Heaps under the Tree. The Flower is little and hollow, 
with ſome Threads in the middle; and the Fruit which 
comes after it is a flat leafy Caſe, having in the middle a 
longiſh Seed Veſſel, ſomewhat like a Pear in Shape, with 
one Seed. | 

We have no leſs than five Kinds of Elm common in one 
or other of our Plantations. Some in Hedge Rows, others 
in Coppices, and ſome in Avenues and Plantations intended 
for Ornament. It is of great Importance to the Planter, 
who conſiders theſe Things with regard to the Profits that 
may ariſe from them, to have a perfe& Knowledge of theſe 


ſeveral Occaſions. One being preferable on ſome, and others 
on the others. | | 

The five Kinds of Elm are theſe. 1. The common Elm. 
This is a tall well growing Tree, with broad rough Leaves. 
2. The narrow leav'd Elm; this has ſmall and narrow Leaves, 
and is called by ſome, by way of Diſtinction, the ExGL1sH 
Elm. 3. The Durch Elm; this has broader Leaves than 
the common Elm, and as rough as they. . 4. The Witch 
Elm ; which has very ſmall and broad Leaves; and, fifthly, 
the broadeſt leav'd Kind of all, which is called the Witch 

azel. oy | | | 

All theſe ſucceed extreamly well in our Plantations, but it 
does not appear from the earlieſt Accounts that any one of 
them is a Native of the Kingdom. Some of them are taken 
into N for Hedges; and the Nurſery Men who 01 
many a handſome Tree for Curioſity, have found the Wa 
to get them with yellow and white, variegated, or as they ca 
them, ſtriped Leaves. | . 

The common Elm, the narrow leav'd Elm, and Doren 
Elm, are beſt for ordinary Plantations; the two others, 
namely, the witch Elm, and witch Hazel, do beſt in Woods. 
Theſe two grow very well among other Trees; but the other 
Kinds, though they ſucceed extreamly well elſewhere, and 
will bear to be planted in Rows very near one another, do not 
thrive in Woods. | WE 
This is a ſingular Obſervation, but it is not difficult to be 
explain'd. The Elm, when intended for long Growth, muſt 


Plenty of Nouriſhment. For this Reaſon ſeveral Elms 
ſtanding very cloſe to one another thrive, becauſe they are 
yet open to the free Paſſage of the Air from each Side, 
which they are not when choaked up every Way in Woods: 


Diſtinctions; and to chuſe the proper Kinds according to his 


have free Air, and a large Scope for its Roots where there is 


and their Roots here can ſpread to a Diſtance under ISL | 
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and find Nouriſhment in Abundance, which they cannot do 
in Woods, where every Inch of the Ground is full of Roots 
of other Trees. 5 

The Elm is very hardy, and full of Life; but it requires 


2 great deal of Nouriſhment, ſcarce any Tree more. It 


will ſend out its Roots a vaſt Way to ſearch for it, but then it 


muſt be ſupplied in Plenty in thoſe Places. Thus it is ſup- 
plied where other Trees are not planted about it, but not 
where they are. This is the ſole Reaſon why the Elm ſuc- 
ceeds excellently in Hedge Rows and Avenues, but not at all 
among the other Trees of a Wood. Far from hurting one 
another by being planted cloſe in Avenues or Hedges, they 


are found to thrive the better: for they thus defend one another 


from Winds, and are obſerv'd to grow ſtraiter and taller in 

theſe Places, than where they ſtand ſingle. | 
Though the Elm will grow any where, yet it requires a 
Soil and Situation to thrive. When too much expos'd, 


as upon hilly Lands, it does not proſper any Thing nearly as 


in lower Grounds, neither will it to the Planter's 
Wiſhes in a hot dry Soil. It will live in ſandy or gravelly 
Grounds, but he knows little of his own Intereſt who. plants 
it there. In ſome Places the Elm has been obſerv'd to grow 
very poorly, though the Soil was good, but there has been a 
bad Bottom. 


utmoſt, is good rich Mould ; and the Situation that moſt 
favours it, is a level and ſomewhat low Ground, for it loves 
Moiſture. In the Hedge Rows of ſuch Lands Elms will 
yield a vaſt Advantage: They will often grow very well un- 
der the Advantage of that Situation, even where the Soil is 
not ſuch as beſt ſuits with them. The Huſbandman may 
know by the Growth of his Neighbours Elms, whether-they 
be a proper Plantation for his own Grounds; for where they 
grow tall and ſtrait, they alſo grow quick; and on the con- 


trary, where they are low, ſtubbed, and ill-ſhap'd, they 


flow : this is his 


great Conſideration. For in one Place he 


Sill bins good Timber in a little Time, and in the other, he. 


will, after a great while, have much leſs in Quantity, and 
that from its ill Growth alſo, leſs Value. 

Loet him therefore plant Elms only in favourable Soils, and 
good Situations; in Places not expos'd, in light Earth, and 
where there is Moiſture. There are Trees enough for his 
hilly Places, and dry Soils, as will be ſeen hereafter; for in 
ſuch the Elm will never thrive as in others. | 
Ia Choice of the Kind, let him prefer the Ex or ian 2 
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The Soil the Elm loves, and in which it proſpers to the 
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either of the broad or narrow leav'd Kind to the Duren. 


In this I ſhall ſeem particular, contradicting the vulgar Prac- 


tice. It is ed the DuTcu Elm thrives quicker, but 
this is an Error. For the ten or dozen firſt Years the Doren 
Elm will out-grow the ENGLISH, but that is all. I have ſeen 
two planted together of equal Size, and equally thriving 
Trees: for ten or twelve Years the DuTca has thus out- 
grown the ENGLISH ; but after that it grows more ſlowly ; 
and, on the contrary, the Ex drs H more quick; by eighteen 
Years old the ExLIsH Elm had greatly the better of the 
Duron; and at this Time 1748, both being of three and 
twenty Years Growth, the ExnGLtsn Elm exceeds it by a 

The Planter may here take this Leſſon, that if at any 
Time he have a Mind to cut the Elm while fmall, the DvTcn 
is beſt, but this is not the common Defign. When rais'd for 
Timber, the ENGLtsH has the Preference: and there is 
another great Difference, the Timber of the Ex GIIsH Elm 
s much better. wed 


If any one is determined to have the larger Elm in Cop- 


pices, though I have already obſerved the witch Elm and 
witch Hazel are fitteſt for that Uſe, he muſt plant them on 
at the Edges of the Piece, for. they will nat do in the 

dle; and for this Purpoſe the DuTcn Elm is better than 
the ENGL1isH, for the Reaſon given already; which is, 
that in twelve or fourteen. Y 


ENGLISH one. ANY 

The ExnGLisn Elns are altogether to be prefer'd for 
Timber Trees, and of the two Kinds of them the careful 
Planter is to chuſe the broad leaved for the richer and moiſter 
Soils, and the narrow leaved Kind for the dryer and poorer. 


H he will plant Elms in his hilly Hedge Rows, the narrow = 


teav'd Sort will grow better than the other. For Parks and 
Avenues the broad leav'd Elm is to be prefer'd, becauſe it 
is the more beautiful, and naturally the more regularly 
growing Tree. 5 


CH A P. XIX. Of the Propagation of the En. 


whatſoever can. It will grow from freſh Poles of it ſtuck 


„ into the Earth, at a proper Seaſon, in the Manner of the 
Wilo; and may be rais d in great Abundance, by burying 


a large 
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Growth of a Coppice 2 will be larger than an 


T HE Propagation of the Elm is exceedingly eaſy, 
for it may. be rais'd any Way that any other Tree | 
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a Piece of a freſh Branch in the Ground, at a proper 
Tn of the Vear, and in a good Place. l 

It may be rais'd in the Nurſery either from Seed or by 
Suckers, and it bears tranſplanting perfectly well; ſo that the 
Planter may take his Choice of any of the following Ways. 
If he uſe a Nurſery let it be on a Piece of even Ground well 
fenc'd, and order'd as before directed. Many ſay the Elm 
bears no Seed, and ſome have written ſo, but that is a ſtrange 
Error. Whoever walks in an Avenue of well-grown and 
thriving Elms in Ar RIL, will find the Ground cover'd with 
the Seeds of the Trees, in thoſe thin leafy Caſes I have de- 
fertbed as holding them. To get his Seed let him mark out 
a very well-growing Tree, and watch the falling of theſe 
Parts. Let a Quantity of them be gathered, and directly 
fown in the Nurſery in Rows, at a ſmall Diſtance and very 
ſhallow, the Earth being only juſt raked over them. 

They will ſhoot in great Abundance ; and are after a little 
Time to be thinn'd : the Ground is then to be kept clear 
from Weeds ; and at two Years Growth they are to be re- 
moved into another Part of the Nurſery, planting them at 
two Feet Diſtance, in Rows four Feet aſunder : and here they 
are to be kept till they are of ſix or eight Years Growth, at 
which Time they will be fit to tranſplant into the Places where 
they are to remain. * 
 'The Nurſery muſt be, all this Time, kept clear from 
Weeds, and the Ground dug every Spring between the 
Rows, which will greatly aſſiſt their Growth: and from 
Time to Time they are to be prun'd up, cutting off all the 
large ſtraggling Branches, that would hinder their upright 
Growth, in which both the Beauty and Value of an Elm 
conſiſt. The Elm is, while young, to be prun'd much cloſer 
than the Oak ; but even this is not to be wholly deprived of 
its Shoots; for a young naked Trunk, with only a Twig at 
the Head, will never riſe to be a fine Tree. Some ſmall 
Shoots muſt be left on, - otherwiſe the Sap all runs up, none 
ſtaying to Encreaſe the Trunk, and the ſmall Top that it has 
left is too heavy for the Support of its weak Stem : this bows 


down therefore, and the Tree wilf grow for ever crooked. 


The common Way of raiſing the Elm is from Sets, which 

in vaſt Abundance from the Roots of the old Trees in 
Hedge Rows, where the Soil is favourable. Poor People 
take theſe up in many Places, and fell them to the Nurſery- 
men, who thence raiſe young Elms for Sale. The beſt Time 
of removing theſe Suckers is toward the End of Oc roßER; 


but the Trees thus rais d are ſeldom ſo good. The Way — 


. 2 | 
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Seed is very eaſy. And the Plants ſown in Spring will be up 
by the Beginning of AucusrT, and will ſtand the Winter of 
themſelves, though if a little looſe Straw, or other ſuch Mat- 


ter, be ſcattered over them by Way of Defence, they will 


ſucceed the better. | 
Thoſe who would raiſe Elms from Stakes ſhould cut them 


about fix Feet long, and of the Thickneſs of a Child's Wriſt, 


ſtriking them off at the Bottom by one ee Theſe 
being ſtuck down in a moiſt and mellow Earth in Spring, 


will ſhoot very vigorouſly, but irregularly. This is to be 


INE in the Seaſon, and in a rich and ſomewhat damp 
il. 

In like Manner thoſe who raiſe Elms by burying the 
Branches, or larger Boughs, or the Trunk of ſome ſmall 


Tree, muſt chuſe a good Earth, where there is ſome Moiſ- 
ture, and the Spring Seaſon. In this Earth 1 7 are to dig 


Trenches of a Foot deep, and to lay in them a Piece of fix, 
eight, or ten Feet long, of a large Bough, or of the ſmall 
Trunk of an Elm. They are to cover this up with the 
Earth taken out of the Trench, and watering it once or twice 
leave it to Nature. There will riſe many young Shoots in a 
few Months, from every Part of the buried W ood. But theſe 
are Methods to be uſed only to ſuit particular Purpoſes. 

Thoſe who would: ſpare the Trouble of ſowing the Elm, 
by taking up wild Suckers, had better do this themſelves, than 
purchaſe them of others; and better prepare for the getting 
them than take them as they happen to riſe. 

The Way to prepare for them is this. Lay bare ſome of 
the large Roots of a tall and thriving Elm, and chop them 
with an Axe one fourth Part through in ſeveral Places. Put 
a little Piece of Wood by way of Wedge, or a ſmall Stone, 
into every Nick, thus made with the Axe, and then cover the 
Roots up again with Mould about three Inches thick. There 
will riſe from each of theſe Nicks a great Number of Suckers, 
which at two or three Years Growth may be taken off and 
tranſplanted. - 

Another Way of obtaining Suckers in Plenty is this. Dig 
a ſtraight Trench at ſome Diſtance from an Elm, and the 
Roots having been wounded by this, and being laid bare, will 
ſend up a vaſt Number of Suckers. Theſe are to be cut off 
from the old Roots, and tranſplanted at two Years Growth 
and they ſeldom fail to produce good Trees. a 
Me have mentioned theſe ſeveral Methods of propagating 
the Elm, to ſhew how eaſy it is to raiſe a Supply for Planta- 
non: but there remains Jet one other Way to be natd, that 
Vor. I. Aa 
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is, by Layers; for, to go regularly to work, the Way is to 
raiſe the young Elms either from Seed or by this Way ; they 
being, by one or other of theſe Methods, more certain of 
Carey when tranſplanted, and of being ſtraight and well-bodied 
rees than any other. To raiſe a Supply of Elms by Layers, 
the regular and certain Method is this. 
Let a {mall Piece of Ground be dreſs'd carefully for re- 
ceiving the Roots and Stumps of ſome Elms, which are to 
furniſh Shoots for Layers : theſe Roots, with their Stumps, 
are called the Stools. 
The Soil of this Piece of Ground ſhould be light, but with 
ſome Degree of Moiſture ; and it ſhould be trench'd, and a 
little well rotted Dung buried in it. When this Ground has 
been clear'd from all Roots of Weeds, and laid level, the 


Plants muſt be let into it at about eight Feet Diſtance. ” The 


Seaſon for this is Autumn, and being a little watered, and the 
Ground dug now and then about them, they will, the next 
Spring, make a great many vigorous Shoots, | 

. Theſe Shoots are to be laid, and the proper Time for that 
is when they are of about two Years Growth. 


At this Age, in the Middle of FERER VAR, they are to be 


laid in this Manner. Each Shoot is to be flit a little Way, 


and then buried under the Mould. Five or ſix Inches Sept 
of Earth is to be laid over the Shoot; and its Top is to rife a 
Font out of the Ground. 1 
When all the Shoots are laid, the whole Stool is to be well 
watered : and this is to be repeated at Times when it ſhall ap- 
pear molt neceſſary, during the Summer; and by this Means, 
the Elm being a very lively and vigorous Tree, theſe Shoots 
will all have taken Root by the following Autumn, at which 
Time, when the Leaves are fallen, they are to be taken off 
and planted in the Nurſery, at a Foot and half Diſtance, in 
Rows three Feet aſunder ; where they may ſtand till they are 
of a Size to remove into the proper Places. 0 
This is the whole Trouble of that Practice, call'd by the 
Gardeners and Nurſery-men, laying; and it is idle for. any 
one who intends to plant many Elms, not to do it for himſelf: 


a few Stools thus L will yield, every Vear, a great 
5 a 


Number of young Elms, with ſcarce any Trouble. | 
If at any Time a Shoot will not he readily, it is to be pegg'd 
down with a wooden Hook or two. | 
Inſtead of ſlitting the Shoot ſome twiſt it; and in other 
Caſes a Wire is tied tight round it, and Holes pierc'd through 
and through with an Kol ; or the Shoot is lightly. cut round. 
to give 
the 
Fl 
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the Shoot a Tendency to puſh out a Root at the Place where 
it is laid: and when that is done, and the Roots have ſome 
Strength, it is to be cut off from the Stool, and tranſplanted 
into the Nurſery, to arrive there at the proper Growth for its 
laſt Removal. ; H 
Though early in the Spring be the beſt Seaſon for laying the 
Elm Shoots, it may be done with Succeſs in Autumn : and 


gorous and quick-ſhooting Trees, yet for others the End of 
OCTOBER 1s better; becauſe they have then the whole 
Winter to prepare for rooting, before they are called on by 
the Warmth * Spring to ſhoot out Leaves and Branches. 
That there is ſome Sap riſing all the Time from OcToBrR 
to the Marcn following, which is the Seaſon when the 
Spring Shoots are preparing, is plain from this, that there 1s 
a continual Waſte of Sap from the live Branches of Trees at 
that Time: for if they be cut off, and the cut End ſeal'd up, 
that no Moiſture gets out there, ſtill there will be a large 
Quantity, conſidering the Seaſon, 9 and the 
Branches will grow dry and loſe their Weight. Doubtleſs 
the ſame happens while they are on the Tree, as is thus 


the Root. | 
Now as it is plain there is ſome Sap ſent into the Shoots at 


nothing is more natural than that it ſhould ſpend itſelf in 
ſending little Roots from the wounded Part of the Shoot, which 
is quiet and warm under Ground. 

This is a ſubſtantial Reaſon for laying many Trees in Au- 
tumn; but for ſuch as the Elm that thrives ſo freely, and 
will ſend out Roots at any Time, the Spring is early enough. 
I have named the different Seaſons, and explained the Reaſon 
here for the Sake of the Huſbandman's general Knowledge. 
Such Trees as do not root freely in the Layers, may be beſt 
laid in OcToBER, the others in Spring, „ 

Having thus once delivered, at large, the Method of 
raiſing a Tree by Layers, it will be underſtood when only 
mentioned on ſucceeding Occaſions. It has been judg'd right 
therefore to be the longer in theſe firſt Chapters upon the 
Propagation of Foreſt Trees, that we may be the ſhorter 
on others. 

Some have pretended to deny the Riſe of any Sap in Winter: 
and theſe might very well object to the laying Trees in Au- 
tumn ; for if no Sap roſe they would be in the Condition of dead 
Sticks at that Time, and ay buried Part would be in . 

8 2 a A 7 k 9 


although Spring is preferable for the Elm and other very vi- 


found when cut off, and there muſt be a Supply for this from 


this Seaſon, and that it does not force out Buds or Leaves, 
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rotting. But the contrary moſt evidently appears. It is 
found by Trial that the Holm Oak, and the Cedar of Lzs a- 
1 NON will grow by grafting on the common Oak, and on the 
Larch Tree. And although the Oak drops its Leaves in Au- 
5 tumn, the Holm Oak grafted on it keeps green all Winter, 
and juſt the ſame happens in the other Caſe: for though the 
| Larch Tree drops its Leaves in Autumn, the Cedar being an 
# > ever-green like the Holm Oak, keeps its Leaves when grafted 
x on it. It is very plain therefore, that ſome Sap ariſes from 
| | 
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the Oak, and the Larch Tree all Winter, otherwiſe theſe 
Grafts could not keep their Leaves; for they could not keep 
them without Sap, and they have no other Supply. Leſs Sap 
ſatisfies Ever-greens, becauſe they evaporats leſs, but ſtill it is 
plain there muſt be ſome. 

We would have the Farmer underſtand every Thing he is 
adviſed to practiſe. And with that Deſign this Matter is ſo 
carefully explain'd to him. He ſees plainly that ſome Sap 
riſes in all 'Trees in Winter; therefore when we ſhall, on 
any future Occaſion, direct the raiſing a Tree from Layers, 
and order it to be done in OcTopxx, let him not ſuppoſe it 
an Error, or a careleſs Direction, for there are many that 
* ſucceed beſt that Way, though the Elm does better in 

ring. | | 
T bs Huſbandman has here before him the ſeveral Methods 
by which the Elm may be propagated. But of all theſe the 
two which are preferable, are from Seed or by Layers ; and 
in his Choice between theſe, he is to be determin'd from his 
own particular Circumſtances and Deſigns. If he intend a 
9 Plantation of Elms to be made at once, and ſhall not think 
1 | of repeating that Work, the beſt Way is raifing them from 
'Þ'! Seed; but if he intend to continue from time to time planting, 
1 he is to prefer that by Layers. © For the Seedlings are a Stock 
1 for once; but the Stools for laying being once prepared, will 

[| afford a freſh Supply every Year for his Life. | 

If the Farmer at any Time want to ſet a few Elms only, 
Wn it is not needful he ſhould be at the Trouble of either of theſe 
WT Methods ; but his beſt Way will be to take up Suckers from 
1. the Hedge Rows, chuſing the ſtraighteſt and moſt promiſing. 


| ' CHAP, XX. Of tbe Uſes of the Elm in Plantations. 


ail 


| 
| | 
| "THE Elm is a valuable and uſeful Tree, both for the 
1 Field and Garden; and none is more to be eſteem'd for 
| 1 Plantations, where the Eye is to be pleaſed, as well as the 
w_ uus iwproves by em. a 9 
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No Tree is ſo good as the Elm for Avenues and Walks, be- 
cauſe, with proper Care, none grows ſo upright and regular; 
and _ will, in fo ſhort a Time, reach fo conſiderable a 
Height. | TEIN: 

No Tree is better for Hedge Rows, when the Soil and Situa- 
tion are ſuited : for by its upright and regular Growth, it 
is an Ornament to an Eſtate ; and its Branches not ſpread- 
ing too wide, eſpecially in the uſual Way of lopping in 
Hedge Rows, it does not ſhade: toe much of the Crop in 
the Field; and yet it is leafy, and affords a ſufficient Shade 
for Cattle. | 7 281 

In Parks alſo, the Elm makes a very beautiful Appearance 
in Clumps, or ſingly : but for this Purpoſe'tis beſt not to lop 
it up ſo cloſe, but to leave fome large Branches, or from 
twenty Feet upwards to ſuffer it to ſpread as nature pleaſes. . 
In this Way Elms will ſtand many Years, and look very beau- 

tiful, but they are apt to grow hollow; the Verdure will 
often keep freſi when the whole Heart of the Tree is gone, 
nay, when nothing remains but a Shell of Bark. But this 
is not wonderful, for the Bark conveys up the Sap.” | 

The young Shoots of the Elm are a very acceptable Food 
for Cattle, and they may often be cut for this Purpoſe to the 
great Profit of the Farmer, when other Fodder is expenſive. 

The Loppings are very good Wood for Fuel, and an excel- 
lent Kind of Charcoal is made of the Branches. 

_ Theſe are the ordinary Uſes of the Elm in the Field, ex- 
cluſive of its Timber. About Houſes it is valuable becauſe it 
is very pliant, and may be made to grow any Way. ep p- 

It is excellent to plant by way of Defence from Winds. 
For, if left to ſpread its own Way, its growing cloſe, and its 
great Number .of Branches, are an excellent Shelter ; but if. 
cut and train'd up, it may be raiſed into a Hedge of forty 
Feet or more in Height, and of ſuch a CompaQneſs, as to 
keep off every Blaſt from the Dwelling. | | 

But Caution muſt be taken that Elms be not for this Pur- 

e planted too near the Garden, for they will rob the Fruit 

rees of their Nouriſhment, and ſpoil the Beauty of both 
Graſs and Gravel. No Tree ſpreads its Roots ſo wide as the 
Elm, and theſe will therefore interfere with thoſe” of the 
Wall Trees, and deprive them of their Nouriſhment ; and 
as no Tree in the World is ſo apt to ſend up its Suckers 
from the Roots, theſe will riſe every where among the 
Graſs, and through the Gravel, being an eternal Plague 
to the Gardener, and continually defacing the Beauty of the 
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A vaſt Advantage of the Elm about Houſes, is alſo that it 
may be tranſplanted when very large, no Tree bearing this ſo 
well. But let the Planter in that Way receive this Advice, 
always to get his large Trees from a Nurſery, becauſe hav- 
ing been there prepared for tranſplanting, they will riſe 
with a good Root ; whereas, thoſe from Hedge Rows often 
fail, when taken up atany Size, from the Irregularity of the 
ſpreading. | | 
In this Place alſo, it may be proper to inſert the neceſlary 
Cautions about removing. thoſe Trees for: the laſt Time, or 
to the Places where they are finally to ſtand. Now, on this 
Occaſion, whether they be very large, or of the common 
planting Size, which is at ſeven or eight Years Growth; 
this muſt be done in the Beginning of OcTosxx : their 
Heads muſt be leſſen'd, but the leading Shoot muſt not be 
taken off; nor muſt the other Branches be cut too cloſe. 
Their Roots muſt not be buried too deep, and eſpecially if 
the Soil be moiſt. It is better in this Caſe to plant them 
ſhallow, and raiſe a Bank or Hill about them. When this 
is done they are to be ſtaked as directed for the Oak, and by 
this Means there will ſcarce ever a ſingle Tree fail either in 
the Garden or Field. 
The beft Seaſon for lopping the Elm is about the Middle of 
E and the oftener this is repeated, the taller the 
ree will grow. The Side Boughs are to be cut off freely in 
theſe Loppings, but the Tops muſt be ſpared: when they are 
cut too near, they frequently let in Wet, to the Deſtruction 
of the Tree. In SeAain they have Plantations of Elms many 
Leagues in Length, which are kept conſtantly and frequently 
lopped, and by their even Trunk, great Height and buſhy 
Tops, make a noble Appearance. e 


c HA p. xxl. Of the Value of the Elm in Timber. 


E have conſider'd the Elm in a Variety of Uſes while 
| ſtanding, we are now to examine into its Nature and 
Value as Timber. | pb | 

The beſt Seaſon for felling the Timber Elm is in the Be- 
ginning of DEcEMBER. No Tree is ſo vigorous as this; and 
therefore the fit Seaſon for cutting it down is to be con- 
ſider'd in a parti Manner; for to give the greateſt Va- 
lue to the Timber, the Sap muſt be as much as poſſible 
at reſt when it is cut: and this is the Seaſon when it is in 
As to the Kinds of Elm for Timber, we have * al- 
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Wood is founder. Of the two common EncLtsn 
Kinds rais'd for Timber, the Difference is this, the broad 
leav'd Elm affords an evener grain'd Plank; but the Timber 
of the narrow leav'd Kind is harder. 
Though theſe are the only two we uſually raiſe for Size, 
we need not be ty'd down to them, for the witch Elm, which 
we commonly confine to the Coppice, will afford an excellent 
Timber; this is not at all inferior to that of the common 
Elm, and is of the ſmooth grain'd Sort, or more like that of 
the broad, than the narrow leav'd Kind. N 5 659 
The witch Elm requires the dampeſt Soil of any of the 
Kinds; but in ſuch Ground it will out-grow the common 
Elm. It is this Quickneſs of Growth that has given it the 
Preference above the other for a Coppice Shrub. But it wilt 
in ſuch Plantation riſe to an excellent Tree, fully equalling 
the Elm in Bigneſs, and in Value. n dess 
The Planter will do well to conſider this, and to raiſe Sup- 
plies of this as well as the other Kinds, and to ſet it always 
in the dampeſt Places where his Elms ate to ſtand. For this 
Purpoſe he ſhould ſow the Seeds of each Kind; and diſpoſe 
them properly, which will vaſtly increaſe his Profits : or if 
he raiſe them from Layers, he ſhould have two or three 
Stools. of each Sort; ſo that he may take off his Layers from 
Kinds fitted to the Soil, which, which can never be done if 
he buys them. W eee N "x 
The Elm Timber is an exceeding ſtrong and found! Wood; 
and it is very durable either in Places where it is kept always 
wet, or where it is always dry; but it does not bear fudden 
Changes from one Condition to the other. It endures a vaſt 
while in Water Pipes, which are always wet and under 
Ground, and in many of the common Uſes where it is never 
| vetted at all, *tis in a Manner everlaſting. Its Toughneſs re- 
commends it to the Wheelrights and Millrights; and it is very 
uſeful for Dreſſers and chopping Blocks, becauſe it will not 
break away in Chips. | | 
There is a vaſt Difference between Elm Timber cut in the 
Middle of Winter, and that at other leſs favourable Times. 
The 'Trees are in felling to be cut off as cloſe as poſſible to 
the Ground, and Care muſt be taken about the Fall, that 


Way, for they come down with a' great Weight by reaſon of 
their Tallneſs. | . 
It is made by ſome a great Objection to the Elm, that it is 
apt, as before obſerv'd, to be hollow : but this may in a great 
1211 . A a 4 Meaſure 


1 that the Ex GLIsH Elm is better than the Poren, 
for the 


they are not hurt by their own Boughs, or Things in their 
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any other Food, and thrive upon them extreamly. Hogs 


nearly of the ſame Bigneſs: he ſays it was at the lower Io 
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Meaſure be prevented, by obſerving the Directions already 
laid down, in the Articles of the laſt Removal and the Lop- 
ping. Twenty Elms become hollow by bad Management, 
for one that is ſo from Nature. The common Occaſion of it 
is, the cutting the leading Shoot, or ſome upright Branch of 
the Head, or ſome nearly upright Branch elfewhere : theſe 
jet in the Wet at the Wound, and the Decay which begint 
there, runs down to the Bottom of the Tre. 

When a Branch has thus injudiciouſly been taken off, which 
endangers the Tree, the Method to prevent that Miſchief i 18 
to cut it off again cloſe to the Den and cover the Wound 
with Lead, or Oil Cloth. 

As the Elm ſo ill bears cutting off its upright Branches, it 
does but very badly take the topping for a Pollard. Tis in- 
deed one of the worſt Trees for this Uſe, but ſome will cut it 
in that Manner. In this Caſe many die in the Operation, and 
and the reſt, though they ſeem to bear it at firſt, commonly 

ow hollow afterwards, and decay entirely. | 

When the Farmer intends to uſe the Shoots and Branches 
of the Elm as Fodder for his Cattle, he ſhould cut them about 
AuGusT, and let the Leaves dry on them. | Theſe will keep 
till-Winter, and the Cattle will eat them rather than almoſt 


wall eat them green, and fatten upon them very quickly. 

People who are fond of relating ſtrange Stories, have af 
ſerted thet Elms will grow from Chips of the dry Wood. 
This is not true, but what gave riſe to it is a very familiar 
Obſervation. Elms are often removed ſoon after they are 
felled ; and ſometimes when they have ſhot out from the 
Knots, as they will do as they lie on the Ground. When theſe 
are ſquared for Uſe, thoſe knotty Parts being trodden into 
the Ground by the Workmen, will ſnoot; but he ref of the 
Sorg! is not true. 

The common broad leav d Elm in a rich and ſomewhat 
moiſt Soil, will grow to a great Bigneſs. There have been 
ſeen whole Rows of them in Hedges, that were three Feet 
ſquare, for forty Feet in Height; and there are .authentic 
and unqueftionable Accounts of an Elm in Ox FoRDSHIRE, 
which near the Ground was. ſix Yards in Diameter. Dr. 
PLoT who gives us this Account, mentions a witch Elm very 
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ſeventeen Yards in Circumference, forty Yards high, and 

contain'd near a Hundred Ton of Timber. 1 
- The Elm is not ſo tedious in its Growth as the Oak, and 
the Demand for! its Timber! is my conſiderable, was *) 
Ce 
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Price be but moderate; the Quantity uſed: for Water Pipes 
alone is ſurprizing. There is therefore great Encouragement 
for the Huſbandman to plant it. Tis eaſily done, the Ex- 

nce almoſt nothing: the Ground it takes up in Hedge 
— in the ſame Manner nearly nothing, and it grows 
gets and may be cut down at any Bigneſs to conſiderable 
Profit. | 


CHAP, XXII. Of the Afb, its proper Sail | and Situation, 


IHE Afh is a tall and ftout Tree when ſuffer'd to grow 

freely. Its Leaves are eyery one compoſed of ſeveral 
ſmaller, which ſtand on each Side a Stalk with an odd one at 
the End. The Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable. They 


conſiſt only of a few ſhort Threads. The Fruit grows in o- 


ther Parts of the Tree, is what we call the Aſh Key, hang- 
ing in Bunches. | PO ys 

Though we have ſeveral Kinds of the Elm, there is but 
one Sort of Aſh wild in ENGLAND, or fit to he cultivated in 
Hedges or other Plantations for its Timber. The Gardeners 
have found the Way to ſtain its Leaves, and then call it the, 
variegated Aſh. The flowering Aſh, and ſome other Kinds, 
are alſo kept there for Beauty, but with theſe the Huſbands» 
man has nothing to do. There is one from NxW-ENGLAN D 
with ſharp pointed Leaves, and another from CaroLINA 
with broad Keys. The IrALIAx Aſh which affords Manna, 
is alſo diſtinguiſh'd by having rounder Leaves; but with theſe 


he whoſe Intent is to raiſe 'Timber has no Concern, the com- 


mon ENnGLIsH Aſh is his only Kind. "WS 

Ihe natural and favourite Soil of the Aſh is a light and 
rich Mould, but it will grow any where; we find it in ſandy 
Ground thriving very tolerably, and alſo on rocky and ſtony; 
but when it has its own natural Earth about it, the Growth 


is much quicker, In a good Soil there is ſcarce any Tree that 


will in leſs Time riſe to ſo conſiderable Value. A Hundred 


Vears is allowed for the Growth of the Oak. The Aſh, on 


the contrary, will riſe to its utmoſt Perfection in between 


and fifty, when it has been carefully manag'd at firſt, and the 


Soil ſuits its Growth. — 

| We ſee Aſhes on the moſt barren Mountains, and it is fit 
the Huſbandman ſhould know they will live on ſuch Places; 
but they do not thrive there either ſo quickly, or ſo regularly 
as in better Ground. In general the Planter ſhould be in- 
form'd that it may be proper for him to plant the Aſh on 


ſe 


any Soil, and in any Situation, but that he muſt make a right 
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Uſe of it when planted. The Aſh on barren hilly Places, 
will grow to a very good Coppice Wood; but ' tis not a fit 
Soil for planting it for large Growth, And in the moſt ſtony 
Ground, the Afh may be planted for Pollard, and will yield a 
oo Quantity of Wood in Shrowdings, as well as maintain a 
rm Trunk to the Height, that is allow*d on thoſe Occaſions ; 
but it is'only in the richer Soils, and in more favourable Si- 
tuations, that it will grow ſpeedily and profitably for Service 
as Timber. " $4 6:54 

One Kind of Soil has often been remark'd as favourable 
fo the Growth of the Aſh, which it is a Wonder the Huſ- 

ndman has not more obſerv*d, or oftener planted with it, 
this is the white chalky Soil : many Trees that flouriſh very 
well on others, will grow but poorly on this; whereas the 
Aſh, whenever it is ſeen on ſuch a Soil, has a healthy Aſpect; 
and Experience ſnews thoſe who are concern'd, that it arrives 
very quick at a valuable Size. _ | 

We have adviſed the Huſbandman before, always to' look 
into the Hedge Rows of his Neighbours, before he plants 
Trees in his own, that he may ſee what Kinds thrive beſt 
there, and ſuit his own Plantation accordingly. As plain 
and obvious a Tnought as this may be, it is not follow*d. The 
Work is done at random, and fucceeds accordingly. 

The Huſbandman in KxnT and SussEx, tho? he fees the 
Afhes in his Neighbours Hedge Rows fair and thriving ; and 
the Elms, in the ſame Plantations, crooked, ſtubbed and hol- 
low, yet when he makes his own Hedge, fets Elms, and they 
grow hollow and ſtubbed like the others, negleCting the Tree 


that he ſees thrive ſo admirably. 


Cuſtom has been uſed to guide the Huſbandman in Exc- 
LAND, without his ever conſulting his Reaſon, or even Ex- 
perierice, We hope that one good Effect of this Book will 
be the leading him to uſe both in a proper Manner, and that 
ſeeing how neceffary ſuch a Conduct is, and how uſeful, he will 
for the future try Cuſtom always at their Tribunal, and ac- 
cept, or reject it, according to their Sentence. 
There is one Caution the Huſbandman is always to take 
with him in the planting the Aſh; that is, that too many of 
them muſt not be planted in the Hedge Rows of plow'd 
Lands. The Afh ſpreads its Roots a great Way, and, if not 
prevented, its Branches alſo. When this latter is the Caſe, 
the Drippings from them hurt the Corn, and when the prun- 
ing prevents ths, ſtill the Roots ſpreading fo near the Top of 


che Ground, take the Nouriſhment that ſhould ſapport the 
Corn: and another Inconvenience arifing from them is, that 


* 


j they 


they obſtruQ the Tillage of the Ground by their Frequency 
= Toughnels. | y 
From theſe general Obſervations on the Aſh, the Huſband- 
man will know where, and in what Manner, to plant it in his 
Grounds ; and, when planted, how to manage it to the beſt 
Advantage. | | 
If he plant it on a bad Soil, and in an expoſed Situation, 
let him uſe it as Coppice Wood, covering the Ground either 
with Aſh alone, or with that and fome other hardy Kinds, 
and cutting them down at twelve or fourteen Years Growth, 
and afterwards every ſeven or eight Years: if he plant the 
Aſh on a hungry ſtony Soil, let him ſhrowd it at the Height 
of ten Feet, and keep it as a Pollard. When he has Hedge 
Rows on good light Land, ſeparating Meadow and Paſture 
Grounds, let him ſet Aſh plentifully in them, and never let 
him forget it when the Soil is chañ . > NING 
The Aſh does not, like the Elm, thrive only when it is open 
every Way to the Air, it is a very good Tree in Woods ; and 
indeed ſo profitable, that they ſhould in very few Cafes be 
planted, without a large Proportion of this Kind ; for it 
grows no where quicker than among Trees every Way, if the 
Soil ſuit.” | 
The Soil that agrees worſt of all with the Aſh, is a wet 
Clay ; not but this Tree will bear a great deal of Moiſture, 
where there is not that Coldneſs and Solidity in the Ground; 
for we ſee it growing at ſome ſmall Diſtance from Rivers in 
many Parts of Bu cxINGHAMSHIRE, and it thrives no where 
ſo happily. The Timber when felled, is whiter when it has 
grown in theſe Places than in any other, but it muſt be 
_ , confeſſed, it has not altogether that Strength it poſſeſſes in 
drier Soils. | | 
drains a Land ſo much of its Nouriſhment. If planted too 
near Gardens, it will ſtarve the Fruit Trees, and hurt every 
'Thing that is propagated within the Reach of the ſpreading of 
its Roots, and much more whatſoever is within the Drip- 
pings of its Branches. | 


C H'A P. XXIII. Of the Propagation of the ſh. 


RE Ach is beſt ted by ſowing the Seeds; and 
this may be 9 in 4 Places where the Trees 
are to ſtand, or im a Nurſery, from whence they are at a 
proper Growth to be removed into thoſe Places. The com- 
mon Cuſtom of Writers is to give one or the other of theſe 
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The Aſtis an Enemy to all ſmaller Growths; and no Tree 
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Methods as the beſt, without any Exception ; but we hope to 
introduce a more reaſonable Practice. It may be moſt con- 
venient to raiſe the young Trees in a Nurſery for ſome Pur- 
poſes ; and for others it will be faund beſt to ſow them where 
they are to ſtand, Let, the Huſbandman therefore conduct 
himſelf, not according to any general Direction, but ac. 
cording to the Situation and Deſign of his Plantation. 
Let him conſider whether he intend to raiſe his Aſh in Hedge 
Rows, in Coppices, or Woods, or in Clumps upon expoſed 
Situations, as in'Parks, or on the naked Hills where little elſe 
of Value will ſtand ; for, acccording to theſe ſeyeral Con- 
2 tho Practice he is moſt advantageouſly to follow, will 
iffer. pied 
If his Aſhes be for Hedge Rows, it is beſt to raiſe them in 
the Nurſery, and to remove them thither by two Tranſplanta- 
tions: if for Clumps, or for Coppice Woods, tis beſt to ſow 
them on the Spot; but when they are to make a Part of large 
Woods, the Soil and Situation muſt determine, for on a very 
good Soil they da beſt by Tranſplantation ; but it is beſt raiſing 
them immediately from Seeds, where the Land is barren, and 
will not yield them a ſpeedy Nouriſhment when tranſplanted. 
The Aſh may be raiſed as the Elm, by Layers, but it does 
not ſucceed fo well: and the Huſbandman may purchaſe the 
oung Shoots, or Suckers, from thoſe whodraw them in the 
| ges, but they never riſe to be ſuch fine Trees, nor grow 
ſo quick, this Experience abundantly confirms, -and therefore 
it is, that the Method of raiſing them always from Seed, is 
to be preferred ; though with this Difference, that fome- 
times tis beſt to do it on the Spot, ſometimes in the Nur- 
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| WW hich ever of theſe Methods the Circumſtances of the 
intended Plantation require, the firſt Care is to get a neceſ- 
ſary Quantity of good Seed. Let the Huſbandman not buy 
this, for if he does, he is never ſure of its Goodneſs; and 
*tis eaſily in his Power to collect it under all poſſible Advanta- 
ges. Let him ſet his Eye upon a tall, lively and flouriſhing 
Tree, and watch the ripening of its Keys. When they are 
thoroughly ripe, let him ſend up a Servant to ſhake the Tree 
well; and if they don't fall readily this Way, as in ſame 
Seaſons they will, and in others they will not, let him ſee a 
arg of the Bunches cut off, ſelecting the fulleſt,” beſt and 
eit. N LY ; 5 nog enn * 
The Seeds being thus got,, let them be ſown according to 
the Intent of the Plantation. r ien 
I1 the Trees be intended for Hedge Rows, or for Woods, 
Ki f | | ho on 
tf 1 | | 
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Book IV. Of PLANTING 363 
upon à very favourable Soil, they are to be ſowti in a Nurs 
ſery ; but if for Coppices, in Clumps; for Parks, or in 
vor on poor Ground, then on the Places where they are 
to ſtand. a 


CHAP. XXIV. Of raifng 4b in a Nurſery. | 


HE laſt Week in OcTopeR, which is the Time of 

the Aſh Keys ripening, let a ſmall Bed of Earth be 

well dug, and perfectly cleanſed from all Sorts of Weeds. 

Tis beſt to chuſe for this Purpoſe a Piece of Ground that has 

not been wrought before. The Soil ſhould be light but poor, 

an ordinary Loam, where there is Choice, is preferable to any 
other: but this is not ſtrictly neceſſary. 

When this Earth is well prepared by w—_ and breaking 
the Clods, let the Aſh 1 be ſpread for a few Days after 
their Gathering, upon a Floor of ſome airy Room, where 
the Sun does not come; and being thus a little dryed, let —_ 
them be ſown thick in ſhallow Trenches opened a- croſs the 1 
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Bed, at four Inches Diſtance. Let the Earth be drawn over 1 
them with a Rake, and the Bed made perfectly level; and ſo i 
leave them to the Courſe of Nature. Nothing will be ſeen of 
them till about ſeventeen Months after; and they will then 
riſe in vaſt 3 along the Places where the Trenches run. 

During the Time the Seeds lie in the Ground, as well as 


| 
after they are up, the Bed muſt be kept very free from Weeds; | 4 
and in the Spring, if there are not frequent Showers, the Plants 7 
ſhould have a little watering. Sometimes, if the Keys be ga 
thered very ripe, the Ground freſh and good, and the Seaſon 
E favourable, the Aſh Keys will riſe the firſt Spring; p 
ut they uſually lie till the ſecond, and we have therefore pre- | 
pared the Huſbandman to expect it. | HO: Ve 
The Authors on theſe Subjects who are as ready to abuſe, as 
they are to borrow, from one another, inſult each other upon 
the ſuppoſed Errors, about the Time of the ſhooting of Aſh 
Keys ; but we are to inform them from Experience, that the 
Truth may lie on either Side, and thoſe may write from i 
what they have ſeen, who contradict others: for it is ſome- 1 
times the firſt, and ſometimes the ſecond Spring they ſhoot, 1 
but much oftener the latter. | | | 
A Nurſery muſt be early prepared to receive the young 
Trees from this Bed, for the Aſh bears, and requires tranſ- 
planting from the firſt Shoot, earlier that any other Tree 


whatſoever. * b 


I have always found ü moſt bepeficial to romore them out. 
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of the Seed Beds at fix Months Growth, one Summer being 
enough for their ſhooting ; and their Roots piercing too quick 
for deferring it. | 

Therefore let a larger Piece of Gronnd be well dug, and 
clear'd of Weeds, for the Reception of theſe young Trees, 
the Autumn aſter their firſt Appearance above Ground. Let 
Trenches be open'd all over this Ground, at three Feet Diſ- 
tance, and let them be deep and wide enough to receive the 
young Trees, without Injury to their Roots when prepared for 


The Ground being thus prepared, let the young Trees be 
taken up; but this requires more Care in the Aſh than in many 
other Kinds; for the ſame Reaſon that this requires to be 
tranſplanted younger than the others. The Roots muſt be a 
little looſen'd with a Spade, and then carefully rais'd without 
breaking. 'The tap Root, or ſtraight Root that runs down, muſt 


be cut off at a few Inches Length; the Reſt muſt be left as 


they are; and the young Trees in this Manner muſt be care- 
fully ſet in the Trenches, at about fifteen Inches Diſtance 
from one another; and the Earth cloſed and prefs'd down a- 
bout them. | | 
They are to ſtand in this Nurſery four Years, and then to 
be removed into the Places where they are to remain; but in 
order to their growing regularly, ſome Care is to be taken of 
them while they are in this Nurſery. Weeds muſt be kept 


thoroughly away, that they may have all the Nouriſhment 


the Earth can give them; and they muſt be trimm'd up every 
Winter, cutting off the Side Branches. X 

It will greatly aſſiſt their Growth if the Earth between the 
Rows be dug up every Spring; and at their firſt bringing into 
this Nurſery, a little Gare may be well employed, in ſeeing that 
they keep upright, and that the Earth be well clos'd about 
them, which 1s beſt done by treading it down. Late in the 
Autumn of their fourth Year, in this ſecond Nurſery, they 
are to be removed into the Hedge Rows where they are to 
ſtand, or to be brought into the new Plantations of Foreſts, 
where a good Hole is to be opened to receive them, and Care 
taken to ſet them upright and keep them ſo. _ £7 

The Diſtance for planting them in Hedge Rows, is about 
five and twenty Feet. In Woods intended for long ſtanding, 
and a good Growth of Timber, an Afh may very well and 
very profitably be planted, every third Tree; and in this Caſe, 
about nine Feet every Way is a proper Diſtance. _ 

If Aſh would be rais'd alone, as it may in many Places, with 


great Benefit to the Owner; the heſt Method is to plant oa 
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at eight Feet diſtance every Way in the Place, and at the End 
of the firſt Year, going over the Plantation, to cut down ever 
other Tree at fix Inches from the Root; chuſing the war 
Shoots for this Purpoſe, and leaving the ſtraighteſt and beſt 
ſtanding. 

| This thins the Plantation for the ' preſent to one half, and 
gives it a double Kind of Growth. Theſe Stems which have 
thus been cut off, will ſend up many ſtrong Shoots, which will 
grow into good Poles in five or fix Years, fit for the Hoop- 
makers and many other Uſes: and they will thus, at proper 
Times, yield a Supply of ſmall Aſh in the Manner of a Cop- 
pice, very uſeful for this Purpoſe ; and all the while the others, 
which were left ſtanding, will be ſhooting up into beautiful 
and ſtately 'Trees, which in thirty, forty, or fifty Years, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Soil, will be of great Value, 

The Soil alſo muſt determine whether the whole Number 
left at this firſt Reduction ſhall ſtand for Timber, or whether 
they require to be thinn'd again: if ſo, let this be done with 
Diſcretion, and always the worſt taken for cutting down for 
ſmall Wood, and the talleſt and ſtraighteſt left for Timber. 
| When the Aſh is removed into the Place where it is to 
ſtand, ſome of the ſide Branches may be taken off, but the 
Top is never to be cut, If that be to be done at all they mu 
be cut down to the Ground, and ſtand for a Supply of Poles, 
or at a greater Height for Pollards. For if the Top be once in- 
jured, they never make Timber. | 
There is this Advantage in the Aſh, that where it will not 
do for one thing, it will for another; and at any Time, when 
it is ſeen that a 'Tree will not thrive for Timber, it may be cut 
off at ſix or eight Inches, and will then ſucceed very well. 
This may be done at any Time, and the moſt ſickly Aſh will 


revive upon it. 


CHAP, XXV. Of raiſing Afb where it is to ſtand. 
HERE remain yet ſome-other Plantations of the Aſh 
| to be conſidered : theſe are, firſt, when it is to be a 
Part of Coppice Woods, Second, when it is to be rais'd in 
Woods on a poor Soil, either entirely of that Kind, or of that 
mixed with other Trees; and, thirdly, when it is to ſtand in 


Clumps in Parks, or ſingly upon high and barren Grounds, 


In all theſe Caſes the beſt Method is to raiſe it where it is to 


| ſtand, but there is a different Way of doing this, in order to 


uit it beſt to the ſeveral Circumſtances, We ſhall therefore 
When 
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368 Of PLANTING. Boox IV. 
When the Aſhis to make a Part of Coppice Woods, there 
ſhould always be a double Intent in the Plantation, ſome of the 
Shoots being to be cut for Poles among the other Coppice 
Shrubs at the ſeveral Fellings, and ſome to be left to ſtand for 
Timber. | | | 
The Aſh may be let into theſe Coppices, either at their 
= Plantation, or after any of the Fellings ; and the Method 
s this, 

When the Growth of the other Shrubs is at ſome Height, 
whether from the firſt Shoot, or any ſubſequent Felling, let 
the Huſbandman go over them with a 'Trowel in his Hand, 
and ſome choice Aſh Keys in his Pocket; the Seaſon for doing 
this muſt be the End of OcToBxx, and the Keys juſt gather'd, 
and a little dry'd, as has been already directed for preparing 
them for the Nurſery. He is to open the Ground with his 
Trowel, in convenient Places, and let in a few of the Ke 
Theſe he is to cover with the Earth taken up, to about half 
an Inch depth, and then to draw the fallen Leaves over the 
Place by way of Shelter, and to detain the Moiſture. 'The 
Places where he is to introduce theſe is where there is moſt 
5 — and where the Soil is fineſt, and there is moſt Moiſ- 
ture if the Situation in general be dry. g 

Theſe will ſhoot very favourably, and the Autumn or Au- 
tumn Twelvemonth following, according as they have ſhot the 
firſt or ſecond Spring, he is to go over the whole Coppice and 
examine his young Plants, cutting off thoſe which riſe crooked, 
within five Inches of the Ground, and leaving the others for 
Timber 'Trees. 

Thus will he thicken his Coppice in a very eaſy Manner, 
and that with one of the moſt valuable Trees he can plant in 
it. Thoſe Aſhes he has cut off will riſe in Cluſters of Poles, to 
be cut down with the reſt of the Coppice Wood at every fell- 
ing: the others will grow well, and are to be left ſtanding in 
ſufficient Numbers for Timber. When they groow too cloſe, 

the Woodman muſt cut down ſome of them, at the firſt Fell- 
ing of the Coppice, leaving the Stumps to ſupply the ſmall 
Growth of Poles for that Purpoſe, in the future Cuttings ; 
and the other 'Trees to grow up for Timber. | 
As this is a particular Practice in introducing the Aſh into 
Coro tis fat the Huſhandman ſhould know the Reaſon 
or it. | | | 
If the 2 have been rais'd by planting from the Nur- 
ſery, the Aſh will not grow well in it, unleſs the Soil be par- 
ticularly good. Then as the Aſh requires a Time of tranſ- 
planting from its firſt Beds, different from other Trees, veg 
>= 4 . : - m | 
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much earlier, it is beſt to raiſe the Supply of thoſe ſeveral Kind 
without it. | 

"Tis alſo a quicker Grower than the Generality of other 
Coppice Trees; inſomuch that if it be brought into the Plan- 
tation long after the others, it will riſe to an equal Bigneſs with 
them by the Time of felling ; for the common Growth of a 
Coppice is from twelve to twenty Years the firſt Time; and 
theſe Aſhes will riſe to very good and uſeful Poles in ſeven 
Years after the cutting the Shoots down to the Ground. 
When the Coppices 'are rais'd by ſowing, the Aſh Keys 
may be ſown with the other Seeds, and take their Chance : 
thus [will they * Cee many of the -other Kinds, and 
there is no great Harm in that: but this Way of introducing 
them afterwards, is preferable for many Reaſons. It places 
them not at Random, that they muſt ſtand when rais'd with 
the reſt of the Coppice Wood, but juſt in thoſe Places where 
they will thrive beſt; and the Advantage beforenamed, of 
thickening the Coppice with ſo uſeful a Growth and in ſo eaſy 
a Manner, is far from trivial. 
= There remain two other Occaſions in which the Aſh is beſt 

| propagated immediately from the Seed, in the Places where it 

s to ſtand, that is, in the Woods deſigned for Timber on a 
poor Ground, and in Parks, and other expoſed Situations. In 

oods, when the Soil is good, the Aſh may be brought in at 
four Years Growth very properly, and will thrive very well, 
becauſe as much as it is ſtopp'd by the laſt Removal, ſo much, 
or more, it will be aſſiſted by the ſuperior Goodneſs of the 
Soil. But when that is indifferent, and perhaps worſe. than 
the Ground of the Nurſery, it is beſt to ſow the Seeds there 3 
for no Trees ſucceed well on being tranſplanted, unleſs it is on 
a better Ground. | 

As to thoſe Aſhes which are to ſtand ſingly, of in e in 
Parks, or other expoſed Situations, they are beſt raiſed from 
the there, for the ſame Reaſon; the Expoſure other- 
wiſe checking them, if brought from a Place where they 
were * as Nurſeries uſually are, as much as the bat - 
ren i a 98 
In either of theſe Caſes, the Method to be obſerved is this. 
Let the Ground be opened in every Place where an Aſh is 
intended to be raiſed, to the Depth of two Feet, and ve 
well turned, and the Clods broken. ' When the Ground 18 


aud beſt Kind, be ſet in each and defended till they 
come up, by Buſhes laid over, or a low dead Hedge carried 
ound the Spot. When they have ſhot, let half of them be 
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370 Of FLANTING. Book IV. 
[nog orgy Sr wy wg ; and after this, at 
ifferent Times, let all the others be Gen up, except one, 
leaving the fineſt and moſt regular 
This muſt be carefully Al prom eve 3 that the Roots 
of the remaining Tree may not be diſtur It is then to be 
defended by Pales, or — and 4 carchlty imme up 
in the Winter, to take off all ſtragg and carry 
it up ſtraight and regular. There k 2 no doubt of e 
fair and rich Trees. 
The more common Practice for raiſing an Ah Wood, is 
to plow the Ground intended for that Purpoſe, and ſow the 
* upon it, thinning them after they are of ſome ſmall 
Height; or others ſow Oats with the Keys, and gathering 
that Crop at. a proper Seaſon, leave the Keys to ſhoot at 
their Leiſure, under the Shade and Defence of the Stubble. 
We have mentioned this Method of ſowing already, for 
the raiſing of a Coppice; but for an Aſh Foreſt deſigned for 
the Timber, this Method is not comparable to the before- 


mentioned, which very well pays the 8 Labour 
the better Growth of the Trees. * 


At all Adventures, the raiſing ſuch Aſhes as are deſigned 
for Timber upon the Places where they are to ſtand, is, in 
theſe Caſes, vaſtly preferable. We deſire Timber Trees 
ſhould be of an even and uniform Growth; and ſuch they are 
if raiſed from Seed in their Places, becauſe they meet with 
no Stop; the Nouriſhment yielded by the Ground, be that 
more or leſs, being regularly conveyed to them : whereas all 
Frees have fome Stop at the Time of tranſplanting, before 
their Roots have laid hold thoroughly of the new Earth; and 
noneſomuch as the Aſh. It is allowed by all-who are con- 
cerned in thele Tranſplantations, thai the Aſh, for the firſt 
Year after its ſecond Removal, makes very little Progreſs in 
its Growth; which ſhews the Diſadvantage that ariſes from 
the Removal; and how much better it is that the Trees of 
this Kind, deſigned for Timber, ſhould be ſown in the Places 


where they are to remain, that wy may have no-Check 1 in 
their Growth. 


C HAP. XXVL o the lune and a fllng the Aft. 


E have confined the Aſh as a Coppice Tree, a Pol- 
lard, a Hedge Row, and Foreſt Tree, in the raiſing ; 

and it anuſt be regarded in all theſe Li hts alſo to the End : 
forit. is n wich in a al the our” K nds, and | a 2 
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Boox IV. Of PLANTING. Tr 
not altogether the ſame is to be followed in treating it under 
theſe ſeveral Forms. In Coppices it is to be cut with the o- 
ther Wood, when raiſed in Poles by cutting off the Shoot 
while young; but when it ſtands for Timber among theſe 
Plantations, Care muſt be taken it does not ſpread out toa 
much into Head, for the Drippings from that Breadth of 
Top, would do a great deal of to the young Growth 
after every felling. 

When the Aſhis cut as a Pollard, Care muſt be taken ta 


keep all its Boughs at ſuch a Height, that they be out of the 


Reach of Cattle; and the Huſbandman muſt conſider the 
Aſhis a Treeof quicker Growth than moſt others, and cut 
off the Shrowds accordingly, oftener -than he would from 
moſt other Kinds. In theſe Pollards he is alſo to obſerve 
carefully the State of the Trunk. It grows hollow ſooner 


than many other Kinds, and then it loſes its Value, and yields | 
fewer and fewer Branches for lopping every Time, and they 
grow more ſlowly. I therefore adviſe. the Huſbandman to 


keep up a Stock of theſe, by now and then planting freſh 
ones for this Purpoſe, and cutting them off at a proper 
Height. And theſe being thus ready to take the Places of 
the old Set, let him cut down theſe as ſoon as they begin to 


be hollow at the Top, antici _ their Decay. Thus he 


will have the Benefit of their Branches, for which theſe Pol- 
lards are principally raiſed, as long as the 'Tree bears them in 
Quantity, and with Vigour ; by cutting up the Tree when 
it begins to ſhew the firſt Signs of Decay, he will have the Ad- 
vantage of ſo much good Timber as the Tree affords ; and he 
will have freſh and vigorous ones ready in the Places of thoſe 
he deſtroys. "Theſe young Trees ſhould be planted evenly, one 
between every two of the old ones; and the Roots of the 
old ones ſhould be grub'd up, that the young may have full 
Liberty for ſpreading theirs : and thus it will be proper to go 
on from Generation to Generation, always preparing a Sup- 
ply in Time. | 

When the Aſh grows in Hedges it muſt be lopped carefully, 
and often: neither the Loppings here, not in the Pollard 
Aſh, ſhould be ſuffered to grow too large; and the beſt Seaſon 
for cutting off both is in Spring. It muſt be prevented from 
having too large an Head in Hedges, as in Coppices, and for 
the ſame Reaſon to prevent the Miſchief ariſing from its 
Drippings, and it will thus riſe into a noble and regular 'Tree. 

In Woods and Parks proper Care muſt be taken in forming 
and training the Aſh at firſt, but afterwards it requires no 

A $68 B ba lopping. 
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372 Of PLANTING. Book IV. 
bopping. It muſt be cartied up in a ſtraight and uniform Trunk 
in Woods: but in Foreſts it may be ſuffered to branch out 
after a certain Height, as from mag Feet or thereabouts. 
This takes off ſomething from the Value of the Timber, 
becauſe of breaking in upon the Length; but it gives the 
Tree a finer Top, and a more beautiful Aſpect, which is a 
Thing regarded in thoſe Plantations; and the * 

the Timber is not leſſened, though the Value is in ſome De- 
gree abated, for theſe large Arms yield a great deal. 

The Time of felling the ,Aſh is the Depth of Winter, 
when the Sap is altogether at reſt; for when cut dow at atiy 
other 'Time, it becomes ſubje& to Worm: eating, and loſes 
a great Partof its Value. It is to be felled in NovEmBER, 
DECEMBER, and JANUARY; but beſt of all about CHRIS T- 
Mas Time. And in felling, the Workmen muſt take Care 
to cut it off as cloſe to the Ground as poſſible; and if it be 
one that has grown in a Park, or elſewhere, when the Head 
has been indulged, the larger Boughs muſt be carefully cut 
off while it is ſtanding, or a great deal of the Timber will 
be ſpoiled in the Fall. The beſt Time of all for catting 


ſmall Aſh, im whatever Form, is toward the Middle of Fx- 
BRUARY. | i 


' CHAP. XXVIL Of the Uſe of the Ab, and its Va- 


lue in Plantations. 


T HE Growth of the Aſh, which is quick and regular, 
1 recommends it in Plantations about Houſes and Gar- 
dens; keeping a due Diſtance between theſe Trees and the 
Garden Ground; and the Make of its Leaves ſo different 
from that of the other common Kinds in theſe Plantations, 
gives a great and a very pleaſing Variety. Thoſe who are 
curious in Trees ſhould always raiſe Aſh alſo in their Nur- 
ſeries for another Uſe, that is, to bud upon it the ſeveral fo- 
reign Kinds mentioned in the firſt Chapter on this Subject, 
all thoſe fucceeding better here upon that Stock, than when 
raiſed without budding. X | | 
No Wood is ſo ſweet in the Bud as the Aſh, and for that 
| Reaſon there is none on which Cattle ſo much love to browſe. 
It is to be defended from them in young Plantations, for this 
Reaſon, with great Care, but it may be made uſeful in a pro- 
per Manner, like the Elm, for the ſame Purpoſes. The Cut- 
. tings of the Aſh feed Deer in hard Winters, and are accepta- 
ble to any Cattle. Cows and Oxen, when they are ſuffered 
25 e e 
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to feed upon the fallen Hedge, always devour the Aſh Shoots 


before they touch any other; and when any other Kind is 


offered to the Deer along with it, they always give the Aſh 
the ſame Preference. | 
The Aſh is very valuable for Fire-wood. No Kind what- 
ever burns ſo free or ſo ſweet; and in caſe the Farmer have 
not a Stock before hand, none anſwers his Purpoſe like the 
Aſh, for it will burn when freſh cut, better than any other 
Kind whatſoever. This Freedom of burning green, and 
the Fondneſs of the Cattle for the Aſh 'Tops, are both owing 
to the ſame Cauſe, There is a ſweet and ſugary Juice with 
which the Aſh abounds, which is pleaſant to the Taſte, and 
is very inflammable; theſe Kinds of Juices, as may be ſeen 
in common Sugar, burning very violently. ET OT. 
The Timber of the Aſh is {ound and of great Strength, 
and is fold at a large Price for many Kinds of Works. It is 


uſed greatly in building, and by the Coach-makers and Cart- 


makers. It will remain ſound a vaſt while when it can be kept 
dry, but it does not bear Wet like ſome other Kinds. There 
15 a great deal of Difference in the Aſh, according: to its 
Growth. The Ground Aſh is very ſtrong, and valued for 
many Purpoſes, although ſmall. A Bough of it exceeds any 
other, except the Oak, in Strength, "Toughneſs, and Laſting. 
But there is, as in other Woods, a great deal of Difference 
between the Ground Aſh and the quartered Timber. 

The Carpenter and Plow-maker in the Country, uſe a 
great deal of Aſh, and the Wheelright finds no Wood com- 
parable with it for his Purpoſe. The Harrow, and moſt of 
the Inſtruments in Huſbandry, are made of it, It ſerves ex- 
cellently for Hoops, and other Parts of the Cooper's Buſineſs, 
and forthe Turner; and ſome of it is ſo finely vein'd, that it 
is uſed by the Cabinet-makers, and is called green Ebony. 
Poles of all Kinds are cut out of the Coppice from the Aſh 
Stumps. None are equal to them for the Hop Garden; and 
they are cut out for Palliſade Hedges, and a Multitude of o- 
ther the like Works. Axles for Wheel Carriages are almoſt 
univerſally made of Aſh, and Blocks for Pullies, Oars, and 
Handles for Tools. | 

Upon the whole, as ſcarce any Timber is of quicker 
Growth than the Aſh, none is of quicker Sale, for every Bit 
of it will go to Market, from the main Trunk uſed for large 
Works, to the ſmalleſt Pole, or the leaſt Piece of the quar- 
tered Timber. For theſe Reafons nothing can be more ad- 
vantageous for the Huſbandman, where there is a convenient 
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374 Of PLANTING. Book IV. 
Piece of Ground, than the raiſing a Wood of Aſh alone. 
We have ſhewn the Method of doing this already, by ſowing 
E 2 Quantity of the Keys, and cutting off the leaf pro- 
mifing Shoots while young, leaving the ſtraight and fine at pro- 
per Diſtances for 'Timber. In this Management there is an 
annual Income from the Plantation, all the while the Trees 
are getting their due Bigneſs for Timber. The Underwood 
from thoſe Shoots which were cut off, becauſe uneven, may 
be cut every ſix or ſeven Yearsz and in a large Plantation a 
ſixth or ſeventh Part every Year, which will be of ready and 
Sale for Hop Poles, Garden Poles, and the like Things. 
ood for all theſe Purpoſes is had from theſe Stumps, each 
of which, as ſoon as cut down in the Manner already directed, 
ſends up a Number of. Shoots, that in this Time arrive at a 
.Growth ſufficient for all thoſe Uſes; and are, after that, to 
be cut once in ſix or ſeven Years, with the ſame or greater 
Advantage during all the Time the Timber Trees are grow- 
ing, which may be from thirty-five to fifty ; or five 1 fifty 
Years, according to the Nature of the Soil, the Situation, 
and other Advantages or Diſadvantages to the Growth. 


CH AP. XXVIIL Of the Beech, its beſt Soil and 
| Situation, | 


HE Beech is a tall, ſtout, and well-growing Timber 
. Tree. The Leaves are broad and ſnort. The Flow- 
ers are ſmall and inconſiderable, theſe ſtand together in little 
Branches. The Fruit grows on other Parts of the ſame 
Tree, and conſiſts of two Nuts encloſed in a rough hairy Caſe. 
Theſe Nuts are the Seeds of the Beech: they are of a trian- 
gular Figure; and their hairy Caſe is divided into four Parts. 
Theſe Fruits, all together, are what the common People 
call the Beech Maſt. = OR . 
The Gardeners and Nurſery-men keep what they call the 
Silver Beech and Gold Beech, and the Planters of moſt Cu- 
rioſity tell us of the Mountain Beech, and the wild Beech: 
this would lead an unwary Perſon to believe, that there were 
three or four different Kinds or Species of Beech, as there 
are of Elm, but it is not ſo. As to the Nurſery- men's Trees 
they are only the common Beech, with its Leaves variegated 
with white or yellow, like the other of their Curioſities in 
that Kind; and as to the Mountain Beech and wild Beech, 
they are the ſame Tree; and the Difference the Planters 
ſpeak of, in the Colour and Firmneſs of the Timber, is owing 
to the Soil and Situation, not to any thing in the * 


7. 
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of the Tree, for the ſame Seeds will in different Soils raiſe 
both Sorts. 
- The natural Soils of the Beech is a dry, light, 50. r 
Land, Richneſs of Earth it does not at all require, which is 4 
Thing of great Advantage to the Planter, if he would ſuffi- 
ciently regard the ſuiting his Trees to his Land. Beech will 
thrive on the drieſt and moſt ſandy Soil; or among raw Gra- 
vel or Stones, nay, almoſt upon Rocks. In many Places 
where one ſees Beeches of a vaſt Growth, one is, at firſt 
Sight, aſtoniſhed to conceive whence they have their Nou- 
riſhment; but upon examining: their Roots the Wonder 
ceaſes, for they are found to penetrate to a great Depth, and 
ee a vaſt, Way when arrived at Places Where there is . 
oiſture and Nouriſhment ; as many other Trees Roots do, 
at all Adventures, immediately under the Surface of the 
Ground. 

As the natural Soil of the Beech i is andy or - ſtony, the pro- 
per and natural Situation of it is on Hills, but it thrives better 
on their Sides than abſolutely at their Tops, where it is too 
much expoſed. Chalky Soils alſo ſuit very well with the 
Beech; and in general, "thoſe Soils and Situations which are 
moſt improper for "4 Generality of other Growths whether 
of Trees or Herba 

The Advantage Fork to the publick and to private Perſons, 
would be very great if they would pay a proper Regard to 
what Nature directs, in their Plantations. of Timber Trees. 
Each has its, proper and natural Soil in which it will always 
thrive; and there are ſo many Kinds of them, that one or: 
other of them will agree with any Soil a Man can have; ; and 
they will all bring a Price. How aſtoniſhing is it then, that- 
People who are about to plant, will fruſtrate their 'own Ex- 
pectations, by ſuiting the Trees to their particular Fancy, 
rather than to Nature. Tis but a few Years ſince that I ſaw: 
more than ſix thouſand Elms planted on a ſandy Gravel, down. 
the Slope of a Hill, where they muſt come to nothing, and 
where Beeches would thrive: excellently : and within theſe 
few Years a * NO own eighbourhood, being: 
about to raiſe a Coppice a good, but ſomewhat damp 
Piece of Ground, — "againſt all Advice, make a * 
Part af the Growth Beech. 

Theſe People contradict Nature, and then wonder 
have not Succeſs: they will not be adviſed how to ſu 
and when they fail by their own Obſtinacy and Ignorance, 
they'cry ont, Who would plant? when, beſide the Length 
of "__ the Succeſs is ſo uncertain. Let the 6 
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376 Of PLANTING. Book IV. 
is about to enter on this Buſineſs, but take his Directions from 
Experience, or from the collected Maxims of it in this Work, 
— Practice whatſoever in the Compaſs of Huſbandry is 
ſo ſure of Succeſs. | 
The Plenty of Beech in many Parts of ENGLAND, where 
there are vaſt Tracts of Land cover'd with Woods of it, 
has led ſome to cenſure Czsar, who ſays, There was no 
Beech in BxiTain. But *tis poſſible the Romans might 
be right; the Elm, as common as it is at preſent, is ſuſpected, 
with Reaſon, not to be a natural Product of our Iſland, 
There might therefore be a Time when there were no Elms 
in EncLanD; and yet, from the Face of Things at preſent, 
it would appear much more improbable to ſay this of the Elm 
than of the Beech. 85 
To prevent Miſtakes with Reſpect to the moſt antient Ac- 
counts in which this Tree is ſuppoſed to be named, it is proper 
to obſerve, that what is underſtood to be the Name of the 
Beech in many of the old GRE Authors, is really uſed by 
them to expreſs the Oak, as appears from their accidental 
Mention of the Fruit. | | 
The Beech is at preſent confin'd, as it were, to ſome Coun- 
ties of ENGLAND, being altogether unknown in others. 
Nature has indeed ſuited this Tree to ſome particular Soils 
and Expoſures, and as we have ſome Counties moſtly hilly 
and dry, and others, for the greater Part, low and wet; if 
the Beech were univerſal in the one, and deficient in the other, 
it would ſeem reaſonable, but there are no ſuch Grounds for 
the Want of this Tree in many Places. 
There are many Counties as generally fit for it as thoſe 
where it is moſt plentiful, where yet a Tree of it is never, 
ſeen: and many thouſand Acres of [and in this Kingdom on 
— and chalky Hills, are left uſeleſs, where the Beech would 
proſper and yield an incredible Profit. 1280 
We hope by theſe our Labours to make the Benefits of 
ſome Parts of the Iſland reach others where they are not 
known at preſent; and there is none in regard of which this 
may bettet be done than the Beech Plantation. 15 
t is in the Power of many who lament the Smallneſs of 
the Produce of large Tracts of Land, to raiſe upon thoſe 
which yield leaſt of all, ſuch Growths of Beech as ſhall make 
them exceed the moſt fruitful in Profit 
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CHAP. xxIx. Of the Propagation of the Beech. 
HE Beech may be propagated from Seed, or from 


Suckers, but the firſt Way is the moſt eligible, always 
affording the beſt and faireſt Trees; and the Suceeſs being 
much more certain, Thoſe who intend to plant any conf}- 
derable Number of Beech, ſhould never think of any other 
Method, but where only a few are wanted, that Trouble 
need not be taken, but the Way of raiſing them from Suckers 
= anſwer the Purpoſe. 
hoſe who plant Suckers, commonly buy them from the 
common People, who draw them together with the Elm, Aſh, 
and other Kinds for Sale: but as theſe People take them up 
careleſly, and at random, goed and bad together, I adviſe the 
Huſbandman who intends to ſpare himſelf the Trouble of a 
Nurſery, at leaſt todraw the Suckers for himſelf, that he may 
chuſe good Plants, and have'a'good Root. No, LOO 
When he has got a ſufficient Number of theſe, let him 
plant them at onee where they are to ſtand, 'and take Care 
to open a good Hole in the Ground to receive them, that the 
Roots may not be injur d; and to ſet them ſecure and ſteady, 
ſupporting them by Stakes as they firſt grow up. If he will 
take this Care, he need not be uneaſy at their growing flow 
for the firſt two or three Years, or even at their riſing knotty 
and crooked, for they will out-grow all this : they will after- 
wards ſhoot apace, and become ſtraight and fine Trees. 


This may do well for the raiſing a few Trees, but when a 
Foreſt of h is propoſed, or a large Quantity in Parks, 


e they are very fit, the Way is to raiſe them from 
There are two Methods of raiſing Timber Trees from 
Seed, as before obſerv'd, the one by ſowing them in a Nur- 


ſery, the other by laying in the Seed at once, where the 


Trees are to ſtand. We have recommended the raiſing the 
Oak in its Place, becauſe of the ſtraight Growth, and the 
Aſh, becauſe its long Root renders it leſs fit than many other 
Kinds for removing : now, though the Beech is liable to nei- 
ther of theſe ObjeQions as to tranſplanting, becauſe it will 
very well bear a Removal while young ; and will out-grow a 
Defect in Shape better than any other Tree, yet there is ano- 
ther very ſubſtantial Reaſon for raiſing it where it is to ſtand ; 
which is the Poorneſs of its Soil. It is a general Rule that 
Trees muſt be rais'd on a poorer Ground in the Nurſery, than 
that where they are defign'd to grow; * 
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for the Beech is ſo poor, that the Nurſery cannot well be 
made in a poorer: and it is certain, that a Tree never does 
well on tranſplanting, nen it de removed into a better 


For the Sake of thoſe Re" will follow their own Method 
in all Things, we ſhall, however, lay down the beſt Way of 
ng it in this Manner. 

For the Nurſery Mao let a ſmall Bed be dug in a poor, 
raw, gravelly or ſtony Soil, and ſome good Beech maſt be 
\ ref from a thriving Tree, and ſown in it in Trenches three 
Inches deep, drawing the Earth over it with a Rake. When 
the Bed is thus prepared and ſowed, it is to be kept clear from 
Weeds; and when the Plants riſe,. they are to. be watch'd, 
and in the firſt: Autumn after their ſhooting, ſome of them, 
where they grow thickeſt, are to be removed into a larger 
Piece of the ſame Ground: the next Autumn, a ſecond Par- 
cel are to be drawn out of the Seed Bed ; and a third Parcel, 
the Autumn afterwards ; then leaving only a few at proper 
Diſtances, as the others are placed in the new Ground. 

. Upon the Removal they are to be ſet in Rows a Foot and 
half diſtant one from another, and the Rows a Yard diſtant ; 
and they are to be kept there three or four Years, digging be- 
tween the Rows in Spring, and keeping clear of Weeds. 

This is the Method where a Nurſery is uſed z but I think 
the ſowing upon the Spot preferable; and in this ſome Dif- 
ference is to be obſerv'd according to the Nature of the Plan- 
tation. If a large Tract of Ground is intended to be cover'd 
with a Beech Foreft, the Plow is tobe uſed ; but if ſome Clumps 
of them are to be raiſed in Parks, or other TRIER, the 
is preferable. 

When theſe large Plantations are intended, or where the 
Trees are to be raiſed for Beauty, a particular Care is to be 
taken in the Choice of the Seed.. 'The maſt is to be gather'd 
from the talleſt and moſt beautiful Trees, and to be ſown as 
ſoon as it has been a little dry'd, by 2 the Floor of 
an airy. Garret, not expoſed to the Su 

For the ſowing a Foreſt, let the — be twice plow'd, 
And wel Spokane; to break the Lumps; and let the Seeds be 
carefully ſcattered, and well covered. After this when they 
riſe, let the Weeds be kept under, and from time to time let 

the Growth be thinned, till the young Trees are left ſtanding 
only at nine Feet Diſtance every Way. 

After this let the Planter go through them every Winter, 
and carefully trim them up for Timber Trees, taking off ſuch 
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and when he has thus ſet Nature into a right Courſe, let him 
leave her to herſelf for the Succeſs. „ 
In Parks, and other Plantations, where Beauty is conſider'd 
as well as Uſe, the Spade is to be employ'd inſtead of the 
Plow, becauſe the-Ground is to be open'd for the Seeds onl 
ina * Places, and the Seeds muſt be more carefully ſet an 
cover'd. | n 
For this Purpoſe the Beech ſhould be allowed five and thirty 
Feet Diſtance every Way between Tree and Tree. It will in 
the Growth very well fill up this Space, ſpreading into a noble 
Tree, and making an elegant Appearance when full of Leaves, 
as they are very numerous and ſhining. 4.097 
At every thirty five Feet let a Hole be open'd, and the 
Earth being well ſtirred, let five or ſix Seeds be ſet in it 
at three Inches Depth, and at equal Diſtance from one an- 
other. | 5 
Beech Seeds are very apt to be eaten by Vermin, and the 
Hope of a whole Plantation may be fo deſtroy'd, but if they 
are carefully cover'd at this Depth, they are ſecure. . 
When they ſhoot up, the weakeſt are, one after another, 
to be drawn, and at laſt one Plant only is to be left in each 
Hole; which is to be defended, as has been already di- 


wig for the Oak, and will not fail to grow up into a noble 
ree. | | Y 


o 


It very ſeldom happens that any of ſuch a Plantation die; 
but to provide a ſupply for ſuch a poſſible Accident, let fome 
of the beſt of the young Shoots that are drawn, be ſet out in 
a Nurſery Bed, where being of an equal Age, they will be 
ready to ſupply a Failure in the Plantation. % 
eſe Beeches are to be trim'd up as they grow, but at 

five and twenty Feet they ſhould be ſuffer'd to ſend out two 
or three large Branches, for this makes the Beauty of a Tree 
for a Park. Fu 

At this Diſtance they will not in the leaſt interfere with 
one another, and if the Soil and Situation favour them, they 
will grow to a ſurprizing Height and * OE 

In many Places the Beech may be planted in Hedges very 
| profitably; and, as to the Difference of the two Kinds, the 

ountain Beech, and the wild Beech, the Planter will be 
able to raiſe both out of the ſame Parcel of Seed, only b 
ſowing them in a different Soil and Situation. Thoſe whic 
he raiſes on dry hilly Places, will be Mountain Beech ; and 
the Timber will be white and even grain'd. - Thoſe which he 
raiſes in lower Grounds; and Hedge Rows, will be wild 
| Beeches; and the Timber will be darker in Colour, and 
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though of a more uneven Grain, it will be of a firmer Sub- 
tance, and more durable. | | 

As to the Lopping of this Tree, it requires leſa than moſt 
others, for the greateſt Care js in the pruning it while young, 
When this is carefully done, and the 'Tree train'd to a proper 
Growth, it produces few ſide Shoots when in Woods; and 
in Parks it only ſpreads at the Head, as deſign'd. When 

lanted in Hedges, 1t is to be treated as the Aſh, and other 

edge Row Trees; and when cut for a Pollard, which it may 
very well be, it is to be ſhrowded once in about eight Years, 
and that always in Spring. For if the Shrowding be ſuffer'd 
to grow too large, or be cut off in Winter, the Wet will get. 
in and damage the 'Trunk, which is very apt in this Tree to 
grow hollow from ſuch Injuries. . 

It is to be felled any Time from the Beginning of the 

Month of NoVEMRER, to the End of FEBRUAR, but the 
Timber keeps beſt when it is cut in the Depth of Winter. 


CHAP. XXX. Of the Uſer and Value of the Beech. 


13 HE Beech, when we conſider at large its Uſes and Va- 
| lue, is not to be look'd upon only as a Foreſt Tree, 
but as one for the Garden. Its Beauty in Parks we have 
mentioned already, in which Reſpe& no Tree whatſoever 
exceeds it. | 

In Gardening few Kinds are ſo proper for the making large 
Hedges to ſurround conſiderable Plantations, or large Wilder- 
neſs Quarters. In this Condition they may, with due Care, 
be kept very regular, and will be as beautiful as they are uſe- 
ful: but the Gardener is to know that this is a very quick 
ſhooting 'Tree, and that its young Branches ſoon get Strength; 
for this Reaſon he muſt be ſure to cut his Beech Hedges 
twice a Lear; for when they are let alone but a little while, 
he will find it extreamly difficult to get them again into 
Order. AS : 

There is another Reaſon alſo why the Gardener ſhould raiſe 
a Stock of Beech Plants in his Nurſery. They are very uſe- 
ful for receiving the ſtripp'd Beech of both Kinds, by budding 


br grafting; and it is found to thrivebetter upon the wild Beech 


Stock, than when raiſed on its own. This indeed is true of 
moſt of the ſtripp'd Trees. 1 | VE 
Wie have not recommended the Beech Tree in Coppices, 
becauſe if ſuffer'd to ſtand for Timber, the Drippings of the 
Leaves will greatly prejudice the young Growths after: felling 
the Coppice ; and for the ſame Reaſon thoſe who ſhall have a 
nt | proper 


* 
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proper Soil for raifing it in Hedge Rows, though they ma 
do this to a conſiderable Profit, ,F mult take — ts bop 1 
in ſuch a Manner, as to prevent the Damage it may otherwiſe 
do by its Shade, and the Drippings from its Leaves. 

It is on the Sides of Hills that the Beech flouriſhes beſt, 
and yields the fineſt Timber: it will here ſtand againſt the 
ſtrongeſt Winds, better than almoſt any other Tree, al- 
tho' the Ground ſeem ever ſo looſe; but this is owing to 
its deep rooting, and to the Roots ſpreading fo greatly at that 


Depth. 

Let not any one be diſheartened if he ſee his Beech Plan- 
tation grow ſlowly, for in moiſt Soils *tis the Nature of the 
Tree to do ſo at firſt, When it has been thus for two, three, 
or four Years ſpreading in Root rather than Top, it will be- 
gin of itſelf to thrive, and will go on without Stop or Inter- 
ruption till it be arrived at its full Maturity, in which it ex- 
ceeds moſt other Trees in Size. 

The Fruit of this Tree called the Beech Maſt, is a moſt 
excellent Food for Hogs, and many other Creatures. Deer 
are very fond of it; as alſo Pheaſants, and many Kinds of 
Poultry. It fattens theſe Creatures excellently, and their 
Fleſh is never better taſted. The Leaves of the Beech are 
light and dry, when properly cured, beyond all others. It 
has been a Practice to ſtuff Matraſſes with them. There is 
alſo another Uſe to which the Fruit of the Beech may be put, 
that is, the preſſing it for Oil; this it yields in ſuch Quan- 
tity, that a Buſhel affords a Gallon, and it is ſo ſweet and well 
flavour'd, when drawn with r Care, that it may be eaten 
as Oil of Olives ; and will ferve excellently for ſeveral Pur- 
poſes for which Oil of a large Price is uf 

There was ſome. Years ago an Undertaking ſet on Foot 
for the making this Oil, but it was ill contrived and very 
injudiciouſly executed, ſo that *tis no wonder it fail'd: but 
that is no Argument againſt the ſetting about it again upon 
better Principles, and with wiſer Management. There is no 
Doubt to be made of its Succeſs for the Quantity and Quality 
of the Oll enſures it. N ngl | | 

Thoſe who ſhould entertain Thoughts of ſuch an Under- 
taking, are not to be diſcouraged at the ſmall Quantity of 
Maſt they will ſome Years ſee on the Trees. 'The Beech 
does not bear regularly; but in general about one Year in 
three is a good one; and the — then is prodigious. 

. _ Thoſe who are curious in obſerving the Growth and Suc- 
cels of Fruits, have often expreſs'd their Surprize at the 
| great Difference there. is found in the Quantity on the mw 
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Tree in different Years ; and the more ſo as after keeping a 
ſtrict Watch of the Seaſon in that whole Year, they have fre- 
quently found nothing particular to occafion it. 

Several ingenious Perſons have mention'd this to me, and I 
ſhall take this. Opportunity of propoſing my Opinions con- 
cerning the Cauſe, as there is no Kind ſo much liable to this 
Uncertainty of bearing as the Beech; the ſame Tree in my 
Neighbourhood having to my Knowledge yielded ſome Years 
2 above ſix or eight Buſhels of Maſt, and ſome others 
. They who enquire ſo far into the Cauſe of this, as to 
examine the Seafons of that Year, ſhould go a little farther 
back, and take Notice of thoſe in the preceding. It is cer- 
tain that the Weather of one Year will ſhew its Effects in 
the Fruits of another, eſpecially m 'Trees that grow on looſe 
and open Soils, and this in the common Courſe of Things is 
in no reſpect more the Caſe than in the Beech. | 
When one Year has been remarkably wet, it has been 
found to affect the Fruit of that which follows, and particu- 
larly ſuch as is produced by Trees that grow on looſe and 
_—_ Ground : I ſhall mention, by way of Inſtance, the 

ine. When one Year has been very wet, if the Vines 
be examin'd the next, they will be found to ſuffer by it ex- 
treamly ; for, notwithſtanding there be ever ſo fair a Pro- 
miſe in the Spring, and the blooming Seaſon go on ever ſo 
well, very few Bunches of thoſe which ſucceed, will come to 
any Thing. Nay, the Gardeners, without ſeeing the Cauſe 
ſo far back, will, at the pruning Seaſon, be able to foretel 
a bad Year at theſe Times, the bearing Shoots being poor and 
crude. On ſuch Occaſions the firſt Crop fails, and often a 
ſecond is produced, but this is always too late in the Year for 
its arriving at any Perfection. 
On the other hand, whenever there is a remarkably dry 
Antumn, the next Vear there is Plenty of fine Grapes, let 
the Seaſon of that Vear be what it will: and as this is plainly 
the caſe in theſe Shrubs, it doubly holds in reſpect of other 
Trees which grow in looſe Soils, and bear irregularly. Iam 
perſuaded from what I have ſeen of the Beech, that its bear- 
ing Years are influenced by the preceding Seaſon, and may 
be foreknown accordingly ; but what I have collected from 
= Obſervations on this Head, is not yet enough to form a 
an | 

Alter the Uſes of the Fruit, let us enquire into thoſe of the 
Wood of the Beech. In its ſmaller State, the Branches, as well 
as the worſt Pieces of the Timber cleft, make f 
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and pleaſant Fire. The fmall Wood makes excellent Chat- 
coal, and the Aſhes are prefer'd to many other Kinds for uſing 
in the making of Glaſs. Turners uſe a great deal of the we 
grain'd Beech in Inſtruments, for it cuts eaſy, and is capable 
of a good poliſh. 5 
The large Timber is uſed in many Kinds of Work. It 
will ſtand excellently in Water, where it is always wet, but it 
will not do where it is wet and dry at Times. The Evenneſs of 
its Grain, and its not being liable to ſplit, recommend it greatly 
to the Joiners and Cabinet Makers. Our Bedſteads in general 
are made of Beech; and it is the common Ground-work of 
thoſe Pieces of Furniture which are inlaid with Mahogany, 
Roſewood, or other expenſive Kinds. | 

It makes good Buckets, Trays, and other Utenſils, as 
Trenchers, and the like, being eaſily kept clean and looking 
very pretty when ſo : and not being ſo liable to crack as many 
other Woods, WO | 

There is another Uſe which makes a large Demand for good 
Beech, which is the ſplitting it into thoſe thin Boards of which 
Ban-boxes, Hat-boxes, _ ſuch other light Things are made. 
Theſe are all in general made of the Beech, becauſe no . 
Wood fplits ſo fine, or holds ſo well together. The ſplit- 
ting it for this Uſe is a very pretty Operation, it was invent- 
ed abroad, and when the Knowledge of it got into Ex AND, 
was for ſome time kept a great Secret. | | 

The ſhavings of Beech are bought up by the Wine Coopers, . 

ing uſeful in the fining of Wines, and they are a very inno- 
cent ient ; which cannot be ſaid of all that are uſed in 
Lonpox for that Purpoſe. | - 

The beſt and fineſt in ENGLAND grows in Haur- 
SHIRE, from whence great Quantities are ſent up 338 
Lonpox ; it there is planted generally on a dry ſtony Soil, 
and in high Situations. | | 
The Beech would be a very proper, and a very beautiful 
Tree for long Walks and Avenues, where the Soil and Situa- 
tion are proper; for no Tree makes a more beautiful + nel : 
ance, or affords a finer or more wholeſome Shade; it is there- 
fore a Wonder tis not more cultivated in general throughout 
the Kingdom. _ 


C'H A P: XXXI, Of the white Poplar, its Soil and 
Wi | Situation. 


1 E have in ExcLano four diſtin Kinds of Poplar, * 
Ag though ſome of them are called by other Names. In 


this 
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this Chapter we ſhall treat of two of thoſe four, which are 
nearly of kin to one another, and are too often confounded 
together. "Theſe are the white Poplar, and that Kind called 
the Abele, for theſe may very fitly be conſider'd as two white 
Poplars ; the other two Kinds are the black Poplar, and the 
aſpen Tree, which differ conſiderably from theſe, and from 
one another. 

'The white Poplar is a large and beautiful 'Tree, of an up- 
right and ſtately Growth. The Leaves are ſhort, broad, and 
pointed at the Ends. The Flowers grow on ſome Trees, and 
the Fruits on others; whence the Poplars of all the Species 
are property enough diſtinguiſh'd into Male and Female Trees. 
Theſe Flowers, which grow on thoſe called Male Trees, are 
compoſed of feveral little Leaves, and a great Quantity of 
ſhort Threads ; and the Fruit which grows upon the others 
called Female Trees, is a Sort of Pod of a thin membranous 
Subſtance, which, when ripe, ſeparates into two Parts, con- 
taining the Seeds of the 'Tree lodged among a Quantity of ſoft 
downy Matter of the Nature of Cotton. 

Theſe Characters agree equally with the two Species of 
white Poplar, The Difference between them is, that the 
Kind commonly called the white Poplar, has ſmall Leaves, 
and a rough Bark toward the Bottom of the Trunk; whereas 
the other called the Abele, has larger Leaves, and the Bark is 
ſmooth uſually all the Way up. 

Theſe two Kinds are * equal in Value, and therefore 

it is beſt to plant the Abele, becauſe it ſomewhat excels the 
common white Poplar in Beauty. 
T be proper Soil for the Abele is a moiſt rich Ground, and 
it ſucceeds beſt in a flat and low Situation. They are excellent 
where there is T of Moiſture; and will grow to great 
Advantage in many ſuch Places, where no other Trees can 
thrive; and, in ſome, where nothing elſe will grow. 

It is not a great while that we have got into a Way of 
planting this Tree in ENGLAND ; we learnt it from FLAx- 
' DERS, Where Nurſeries of Poplar are as common as of Elms 
with us; and tis to be hoped a Practice ſo profitable will be- 
come univerſal ; for many an Eſtate may be prodigiouſly im- 
proved by 8 boggy Places with this Tree. | 

The Willow is at preſent ' almoſt the only Fen Tree. But 
the Poplar will thrive in moſt Places when that ſucceeds, and 
is a much more profitable Growth'to the Owner. 

Nothing is more wanted in ENGLAND than a genera 
Knowledge of the Nature of 'Timber 'Trees, which would: 
at once encourage the Taſte for planting, and make it E 
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ceſsful. Few turn their Thoughts to it; and of thoſe wha 


do ſo, the moſt ſeem not to know that there are above three 


or four Timber Trees in the Kingdom. Their Thoughts are 
all directed to the Oak, Aſh, and Elm, or ſometimes, but 
very rarely, they take in the Beech; and if one or other of 
theſe will not do, the Ground is declared not fit for planting, 
Not one of theſe four will grow on the rotten Soil of a Fen, 
but the Abele will flouriſh there, and will yield the Owners a 
vaſt Profit; and this on Grounds which he has never made any 
Uſe of atall.- 52 N 

There is a farther Conſideration which ſhould induce them 
to planting it, which is, the Quickneſs of the Growth of this 
Tree, in which it exceeds almoſt all others. f 1 

A great ObjeCtion to planting is the Length of Time re- 
quir'd to reap its Benefits; People arè unwilling to labour for 
Poſterity: but in Plantations of the Abele they will work for 
themſelves; a very few Vears raiſes vaſt Trees of this Kind, 
and there is a ready Market. | 

A Man muſt not look for the full Advantage from an Oak 
Plantation in his own Life, and for that of an ' Aſh or other 
quick-growing 'Tree, as they are called, he muſt wait forty 
| Years; but when the Abele is the Tree, eight or ten Years 


raiſes it to a very profitable Bigneſs, and it arrives at its ful! 


Growth in leſs than twenty, on a proper Soil, and ought to be 
_ fell'd, and a young Plantation prepared to ſucceed the 
old one. 

Not only the Profit ariſing from ſuch a Plantation, but the 
Beauty and Ornament it affords, which are very great, peak 
for its being fell'd at a proper Time, which in general is about 
the Age I have named: for after this the Trees grow knotty 
and unhandſome; and every Year decreaſe in the Value of the 
Timber, which conſiſts greatly in the Evenneſs of the Grain. 

The Abele makes a vety beautiful Avenue to an Houſe in a 
proper Situation ; and even the 'Trees, in this Caſe, ſhould be 
fell'd at their full Growth, others having been planted be- 
tween to ſucceed them. Their Roots ſhould alſo be ſtubb'd 
up, to favour the Growth of the new Plantation; and in this 
eaſy working Ground, their Value, as Fuel, will pay the Ex- 
pence of taking them up. An Avenue of them may be thus 
kept up from Generation to Generation, and always in Vi- 
gour, whereas, otherwiſe, they would ſoon. grow deformed. 

But though the Abele, or white Poplar, is very proper for 
an Avenue, it muſt not be planted near a Garden, becauſe, in 
that Caſe, it would have all the Inconveniences of the Elm 
and Aſh together, and more of its own. Its Roots would ſpread 
Vor. J. i C C 9 over 
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over the Garden Ground like the Aſh, and rob every thing of 
Nouriſhment : they would ſend up Suckers every where Nike 
the Elm, and ſpoil both Graſs and Gravel ; and beſide this, the 
downy Matter about their Seeds will cover the Place with a 


Litter that is very difficultly removed, for many Months to- 
gether. | | 


CHAP. XXXII Of the Propagation and Uſes of the whit 


Poplar. 


T* HE SE Trees may be rais'd from Seed, if any one 
ſhould fancy ſuch an Undertaking ; but it is altogether 
needleſs, as they are to be had ſo many other Ways, with ſo 
much leſs Trouble. 1455 

They are to be propaxpated either by Layers or Cuttings of 
any Kind ; or by Suckers drawn up from about the old Trees ; 
or by Stakes, which being planted in a right Soil, will take 
Root as freely as a Willow Stick, and grow to a vaſt Bigneſs 
in a ſhort Time. | 
Of theſe ſeveral Ways I would adviſe that by Layers, which 
will always afford the eveneſt and moſt beautiful Trees; and 
theſe take Root ſo eaſily, and bear tranſplanting ſo well, that 
it is pity to uſe any other Method in general. However, when 
a Man intends to raiſe only a few, he may be content with 
Suckers ; and when he is in great Haſte to have a good Shade, 
he may uſe the other Method by Stakes, for they ſhoot up 
quickeſt of all, though they make the leaſt beautiful Trees. 
When Suckers are uſed, they are beſt taken up in the M ddle 
of OcrokEa, and being then planted in the Places where 
they are to ſtand, they will quickly arrive at a good Height. 

But if this be not quick.enough, and the Method of Stakes 
be preferr'd, let them be cut at about ſix Feet Length, and 
of the Thickneſs of a Child's Wriſt. Theſe are to be ſtruck 
off by one ſloping Blow at the Bottom, and thruſt fifteen 
Inches deep into the Ground, and no farther Care need be 
taken of them. | mY 

But to raiſe the Abele regularly, the Way is by Layers. 
To this Purpoſe the Stools mult be planted in a rich and moiſt 
Ground, and treated exactly in the ſame Way as the Elm 
Stools for Layers, deſcribed under that Head. Theſe will 
yield a continual Supply of beautiful and well growing Plants, 
which being removed carefully into the Place where they.are 
to remain, will, in half a dozen Years, be thirty Feet high, 
and as thick as a Child's Waiſt: they will ſometimes ſhoot nine 

Feet in a Seaſon. _ 1155 5 e 
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The Quickneſs of Growth, and great Beauty of this Tree, 
are ſufficient Recommendations to thoſe who want quick Plea- 
ſure or quick Profit. And the Uſes of the Wood are many. 
Indeed they are not ſufficiently known, nor is its Value. 

In the firſt Place, no Wood whatſoever requires ſo little 
ſeaſoning, for none ſhrinks ſo little; nor is any Wood whatever 
leſs affected by the Weather. All Kinds of Timber will ſwell 
and ſhrink with the different Heat and Cold, and Moiſture and 
Dryneſs of the Air, but none ſo little as the Wood of the Abele, 
or broad-leav'd white Poplar ; for this Reaſon it is very fit for 
many Uſes about Houſes, to which alſo the Whiteneſ? of the 
Timber, and beautiful Grain greatly recommend it, though 
it be deficient in Hardneſs. What could be prettier than ta 
ſee the Floors and Wainſcot of a neat Country Houſe of this 
Wood, which would have the great Advantage never ta 
_ or ſwell, and would be kept clean and beautiful without 

aint, / | 

- But not to dwell upon the Uſes to which it might be put, 
let us mention thoſe to which it is. The Wood of the Abela 
is excellent for 'Turnery Ware, nothing works more eaſily 
and freely, nor does any thing anſwer better for the ſev 
Kinds of Diſhes, Bowls, and other wooden Veſſels. A large 
Quantity of it is uſed by the Bellows-makers ; and it is the 


Wood of which Shoe-heels are commonly made, which it ig 


extremely fitted for, becauſe it is light and tough. 
Its Lightneſs makes it alſo ſupply the Place of Cork, on 
many Occaſions, as for the floating of Nets, and the like Pur- 
ſes. And where a great deal of Strength is not required, it 
E the Advantage of many other Kinds of Timber, for making 
Carts and other Country Carriages, becauſe of its Lightneſs. 
The Loppings are tolerable Fire Wood, and the Poles that 
grow up ſtraight and regular ſerve for the Hop Planters and 
Gardeners, on a great Variety of Occaſions. | 
Where Birch 1s ſcarce they ſometimes make Brooms of 


white Poplar Twigs, but for this Service the black Poplar, , 


or Aſpen. Twigs, are more proper, becauſe longer and 
tougher. | 1 | 


CHAP. XXXIIL Of the black Poplar. 


HE black Poplar is altogether like the white in its 
1 Flowers and Froit, which grow on different Trees of 
the ſame Species; 'but the Quantity. of white downy Matter 
in the Fruit of the black Poplar, is more than in any other 
Kind, from whepce ignorant People have call'd it the Cotton 
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Tree. The Leaves are ſmaller and rounder than thoſe of the 
Abele, and they are of a dark ſhining Colour, and its 'Twigs 


are of a deeper Hue, and longer, ſlenderer, and of a tougher 
Subſtance. | 


The black Poplar loves a rich and moiſt Soil, as well as the 


. white, but it will bear a little dryer Ground ; and will thrive 


on more expoſed Situations. For this Reaſon the Planter 
ſhould make his Choice of the Kind, when he intends to raiſe 


Poplar Trees, according to the exact Situation and Condition 


of the Ground. Where that is low, rich, and moiſt, it is in- 
different which he chuſes; but where it is either altogether, or 
in any Part, a little higher, or a little leſs damp, he muſt pre- 
fer the black. The Trees are ſo much alike in their Growth 
and Appearance, that they may be planted together, with this 
little Diſtinction, of giving the loweſt Places to the white, and 
the higher to the black; and it will never be regarded in the 
Regularity or Appearance. j 

From what J have ſeen, the white Poplar, or Abele, in ge- 
neral, will do beſt on the Fens, and the black Poplar on thoſe 
Bogs which he between, or upon Hills; for this bears the Ex- 
poſure better. But then, as theſe Bogs are often wetter than 
the Fens, this is a Caution to be obſerved, that the black Pop- 
lars ſhould be planted about the Skirts and Edges of the Bog, 
and then the white and Abele may be planted in the Middle, 


where there is Firmneſs enough to ſupport them, for they will 


thrive very well there, under the Shelter of the others. 


In many Places the Bogs between Hills are too wet and ſoft 
to ſupport the Roots of any Tree, if not qualified firſt by a 
little draining, which may uſually be done at a very ſlight Ex- 


nee. Pd 


The black Poplar may be propagated by any of the Ways 


laid down for the raiſing of the white; but the Method by 


Layers is preferable to any other; and indeed in this Kind it 


is ſo far the more proper, as this will not always take Root ſo 
freely as the white. ; PT 


Fhe Method of 
but it will not do for the black, at leaſt not conſtantly, for 
they frequently miſcarry. © ws 

But for thoſe who will not be at the Trouble of a Nurſery 
for the raiſing Layers, the Suckers may be taken up from a- 
bout the Roots of the old Trees; and in want of theſe, very 
good Trees may be rais'd by planting ſmall Cuttings, only 
theſe require a little more Care, and ſhould be ſhaded at firſt. 


* 
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planting the white by Stakes does very well, 
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Foot deep in the Ground; and thus they riſe to fine regular 


Trees. | 09 
The Timber of the black Poplar, is very like that of the 
white, but ſomewhat firmer. The Turners prefer that of 
the Abele to all the other Kinds, which they diſtinguiſh by 
its whiter Colour, and more even Grain; the common white 
Poplar they eſteem next to that, and the black laſt: but the 
Difference is not great; and for Things of any Size, or 
where ſome Degree of Strength is required, the black is to 
be prefered to either of the others. They make Wheelbar- 
rows and light Carriages of it in FLAN D ERS, where it is 
more common, and they laſt very well, and none are ſo light 
except of the other Kinds of Poplar which have not ſuffici- 


ent Strength, unleſs worked up in a particular Manner, and 


with a much larger Quantity of Timber, ſo that they loſe 
one Way what they get another. 5 
The Wood of both the black and white Poplar are uſed 
. Carvers, but they prefer the black for the niceſt 
ſorks. ; | 


C HAP. XXXIV.. Of the Aſpen Tree. 


HE Aſpen Tree is a kind of. Poplar, and is called by 

| thoſe Authors who write on Trees, the Poplar with 
trembling Leaves. It reſembles the Poplars in the Flowers 
and the Fruit ; but its. Leaves are rounder, and they ſtand on 
long, weak, and ſlender Foot Stalks. 'This is the Reaſon of 
their trembling Motion, which they have, in a great Degree, 
with every Wind, and which makes them agrecable in the 


View of Buildings. There is ſomething ſo pretty in this 


Tree, upon the whole, that one is ſurpriſed it is not raiſed 
more frequently for Ornament. But *tis left to the Woods, 
and rarely ſeen elſewhere. 7 

The leaſt Wind ſets the Aſpen Leaves. in Motion, and as 
they grow very thick upon the Tree, they rattle gently a- 
gainſt one another, and the Noiſe is ſo like that of a diſtant 
Waterfall, that it would be taken for nothing elſe by any 
body who had not been accuſtomed to ſee what it was. | 

If we add to this, its quick Growth, in which it reſembles 
the other Poplars, though it does not quite equal them ; its 
regular Appearance, when kept in tolerable Order, and the 
Value of its Timber, one would think it ſhould be enough 
to recommend it to the Curious in theſe Matters, and that it 


” 


may no longer be left a neglected Tree. . 
The natural Soil of the Aſpen Tree, is a rich and moiſt 
x | Cc3 Earth, 
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Earth, and it thrives beſt in flat and level Places; but tho? 
one of the watery Trees, it is not ſo ſtrictly as ſome others 
confined to that Situation, or Soil, for it will ſucceed tolerably 
on higher Grounds, and where there does not 4 any 

rticular Dampneſs. I have obſerved, however, that when 
it thrives in theſe Places, there uſually is a Clay at Bottom. I 
have marked its favourite Soil in high Grounds, and found 
that to be almoſt univerſally a rich loamy Earth, with a clayey 
Bottom. # 

In ſuch Places the Huſbandman may plant the Aſpen with a 
fair Proſpect of Advantage; and in low Places that are not 
too wet, he will never be diſappointed of its thriving quickly. 
It attains its Growth ſooner in theſe low Situations, but the 
Timber is better when it has grown on higher Grounds. But 
this 'Tree is never to be raiſed on Gravel, Sand or Chalk, for 
it will make no Progreſs, nor will the Wood be good. 

The Aſpen is beſt propagated by Layers, which take Root 
very readily, and a ſufficient Supply whereof may be had from 
a few Stools, as directed under the Article Elm. But for 
ſuch as want only a few Trees, *tis not worth while to wait 
this Time, and they may therefore raiſe them from Suckers, 


which riſe every where in Plenty about the old Trees. 


Theſe ſhould be taken up in the Middle of FEBRVARx, 
and planted immediately. ERR a 

They will ſtand very well in Rows, Avenues, or Clumps ; 
and may be planted in proper Soils in Hedge Rows ; for their 
dripping is not ſo hurtful as that of many other Trees. They 


alſo are a very good Addition to Coppice Woods; but whether 


in thoſe or whatever other Places they are planted, they 


Thould be trim'd up for Trees, not cut for ſmall Wood, or 


lopped for Pollards ; for they do not yield a good Fire Wood, 
the young Shoots being too ſpungy. 

Ihis is a Fault alſo of the black Poplar, and of the com- 
mon white Poplar i the Abele is the beſt of all the Claſs for 
Fire Wood, and that but indifferent. RE, 

When the Aſpen is firſt planted, the Side Shoots. muſt for 
this Reaſon be trim'd off, and the 'Tree raiſed with a naked 
Trunk; its Timber Part will then grow apace, and the Head 
will be large and beautiful. 2 

The Aſpen is not quite ſo ſpeedy in its Growth, as the o- 
ther Poplars, but it riſes ſufficiently quick into a fine Tree. 
From five and twenty to two or three and thirty Years may 
be allowed, according to the Differences of the Soil, for the 
Time of its growing to a full Maturity. 
It is to be felled in the End of NOVEMBER, and the 1 2 
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ber is fit for many Uſes. It is called for in ſome Places by the 
Builder, and anſwers very well in Beams and Boards: in ge- 
neral where it is moſt known, it is the moſt valued, for there 
are A. of our Counties where it is only ſeen here and 
there a Tree, and gazed at for a Rarity, becauſe of the Mo- 
tion of its Leaves with the Wind. | 
Chair Frames and Tables are made of it in many Places; 
and in ſome it is ſplit into Pales for Parks, and Laths for Malt 
Kilns; for all which Purpoſes it is very fit. The Turners 
allo uſe it for Bowls and Diſhes. In ſome Places Trenchers 
are turned of it, but it is not ſo fit for this Uſe as many 
"_ Woods; it is white and light, but the Grain 1s too 
ooſe. | | : 
In ſome Counties they cut it off for ſmall Wood, among 
the other Coppice Kinds, but it is where they don't under- 
ſtand its Management. Its principal Uſes, when of this 
Size, are for Hoops, for Fuel, and for burning into Char- 
coal, but it does not anſwer well to any of them, for the 


Hoops are too brittle; and, as to firing, it ſmothers and 


ſmoaks, and the Charcoal made of it is but poor. | 
We name this ſo freely, that the Huſbandman may not be 


miſled by ſuch Writers, as copying one another inſtead of 


Wr Experience, ſet down theſe for the Uſes of the 
Aſpen Wood. A Man who ſhould find it unfit for theſe, and 
take it upon truſt from them that it would do for no others, 


might give up the Intent of planting it, but tho? it is not 


ſerviceable for theſe Purpoſes, Experience ſhews it is for 
Others. | | 


CHAP. XXXV. Of the Sycamore. 


ly named the great Maple, but in general it is not known 
y any other Name than Sycamore. | 


It is a large, ſtately and fair growing Tree. The Bark is 


tolerably ſmooth, and of a duſky brown. The Wood is ſoft 
and whitiſh ; the Leaves are very large and beautiful; they 


are broad and divided in a pretty Manner at the Edges, the 


Flowers are thready and inconſiderable; the Fruit is like the 


Aſhen Key, but larger, and makes a pretty Appearance. 


Upon the whole, few Trees are better calculated for orna- 


mental planting ; ſo that tis ſtrange it is not more generally 


The natural Sell of the Sycamare, is a rich but light 


HE Tree which we commonly call the Sycamore, 
is of the maple Kind, and has been. much more pro- 


is Water near. 
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Mould, where there is ſome Degree of Moiſture, but it is 
not confined ſtrictly to ſuch: It will grow on almoſt any Land. 
We have in any Parts of ENGLAND, Inſtances of its ſuc- 
_ ceeding on gravelly and ſtony Grounds ; but beſt when there 


The beſt Situation for the Sycamore is a Flat, becauſe it 

loves Water, but it will grow on Hills, and it has one parti- 
cular Advantage, that it will bear to be planted near the Sea, 
where-ſcarce any other Tree will grow. It bears the Spray, 
very well itſelf, and by its Breadth of Leaf, excellently de- 
fends any other Trees from it in the Summer; and *tis of fo 
quick Growth, that its Body and Arms ſoon become qualified 
to do the ſame Service in Winter. 
This is a Thing worthy the Planter's very particular No- 
tice, becauſe he has by this Means not only a Tree that will 
ſucceed, where otherwiſe he could make no Plantation ; but 
it will defend a Plantation of any other Kind under the ſame 
Diſadvantage. | | 

The Sycamore may be raiſed either from Seed, or by Lay- 
ers, or Suckers. The firſt is greatly the beſt Method, and 
this ſucceeds moſt happily of all, when the Trees are ſown 
on the very _ where they are to ſtand: but it does very 
well either of the other Ways; the Layers are produced 
from the Stools in great Abundance, and root eaſily ;. and 
the Suckers alſo grow readily ; but the Trees raiſed from the 
laſt, are uſually inferior to the others in Beauty. 3 

The Seeds are produced every Year in great Abundance. 
They ripen about OcToBEx, and are to be ſown immediate- 
ly after in good Earth. If they are raiſed for Removal, they 

ould be ſown in Trenches three Inches deep, drawn at 
ſmall Diſtances ; if on the Places where they are to ſtand, 
half a dozen Keys are to be laid in a Hole dug for that Purpoſe, 
and covered three Inches deep with Mould. They ſhoot up 
the next Spring, and grow very quickly. _ doth | 5g 

If they are thus ſown in a Nuvfery, they muſt be removed 
the next OcToBER into another Part, and planted at a Foot 
Diſtance, in Rows two Feet and a half aſunder: after two 
1 in theſe, they may be planted where they are 
to N | geo we, 

Whether it be raiſed from Seeds, or Layers, or Suckers, 

the Side Branches are to be trim'd off for the three or four 

Vears ſucceeding the laſt Tranſplantation; and after that 

they may be left to Nature. The ſame Method is. to be ob- 

ſerved with thoſe raiſed on the Spots where they are to ſtand. 

Of the half Dozen that ſpring up in each Hole, ny ewes 
; . 3 * 
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to ſtand; the others are to be pulled up one by one at different 
Times, and the fineſt left. This is to be trim'd up that 
it may grow to a Body. And if theſe Holes are dug at five 
and twenty Feet Diſtance, in a double or treble Row, there 
will in a very few Years be a beautiful Plantation. 
The Gardeners keep a Sycamore with Leaves ſtriped with 
yellow, and this has ſomewhat ſingular in it, that the Tree 
bears its Fruit very regularly, and if its Keys are ſown, they 
always produced ſtriped Trees, which is not the Caſe with 
the Generality of theſe artificial Beauties, they requiring to 
be budded or grafted ; their own Seed generally raiſing a plain 
leaved Kind. - 
The Sycamore is not one of thoſe Trees that uces a 
good ſmall Wpod, nor indeed do any of the ſoft Kinds; it is 
for that Reaſon we have adviſed the raiſing it always with a 
trim'd Trunk for 'Timber. The ſmall Wood does not 
burn well: but the Timber has many, and thoſe. very conſi- 
derable Uſes. | | 
The beſt Time for felling the Sycamore is in the Begin- 
ning of DECEMRAER; and 'tis always uſeful to have a freſh 
Stock of Trees raiſing between the old ones, that may thrive 
and grow up when they are gone. This is an eaſy Method, 
and ſhould be practiſed in all quick growing Trees. 
The Shade and Shelter of the Sycamore is excellent; and 
as it will bear the Miſchiefs of the Sea, it will alſo reſiſt the 
ſtrongeſt Winds, ſo that no Tree is equal to it for the ſhel- 
tering other Plantations. In ſome Places we ſee them in 
Hedge Rows, but rarely, though wherever it is ſeen tis coun- 
ted a great Beauty. The only Part of ENGLAND where it 
is common, is the Biſhoprick of DoRHAu, where they have 
from 'Time immemorial been uſed to it, and plant it in Hedg- 
es, Walks, and about Houſes in great Abundance - - 
When the Soil and all Things ſuit, it will grow to a vaſt 
Size. Trees of five, fix, or ſeven Feet in Diameter, are 
not uncommon, and at this Bigneſs frequently ſound through- 
out. It reaches this Size alſo, much quicker than the Gene- 
rality of Trees: for in the common Courſe of Nature, thoſe 
Trees whoſe Wood is ſoft, arrive at their Bigneſs ſooner than 
thoſe the Wood of which is harder. h 8 
The Timber is white, and of a beautiful Grain. It is uſed 
very much by the Turners; they make of it wooden Platters, 
Bowls and 'Trenchers, Spoons, Ladles, and other of the 
ſmall Utenſils of the Kitchen. Some have uſed it in the 
—— Houſes: it is not very ſtrong; but it ſhrinks 


The 
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The Sycamore may be tranſplanted when very large, only 
that too much Head muſt not in that Caſe be left on: but it 
foon recovers the Loſs by the Axe, growing from an old 
Trunk, when once rooted, very freely. When the Head, 
or large Branches are lop'd on this or any other Qccaſion, the 
wounded Place muſt be cover'd over with a Cap of Lead, or 
Oil Cloth; or elſe with a Mixture of Clay and Dung, other- 
* it very eaſily lets in Wet to the utter Deſtruction of the 


ree. | 

The Sycamore is a Tree Bees are very fond of, and it is of 
t Uſe to them; for it is oftener covered with a Hone 
ew than any other Tree whatſoever: For this Reaſon alſo it 
is frequently over-run with Inſects of many Kinds; for this 
_ Dew is their Food, and where the Food is they will be 


CH Ap. XXXVI. Of the Lime Tree. 


E 1 HE Lime is a large, and naturally, a well growing 
Tree. *Tis often injur'd by cutting into fooliſh Forms, 
but in its own Growth it is very beautiful. The Bark is 
brown and tolerably ſmooth, the Wood light and fine: the 
Leaves are broad and roundiſh, but that they end in a point. 
The Flowers are of a pale whitiſh Colour: each is compos'd 
of ſeveral Leaves which ſtand hollow. 'There is a longiſh 
Leaf on the Stalk of each Bunch of Flowers, and the Fruit 
is a ſmall double Seed Veſſel of a teſticulated Shape. 
There are three Kinds of the Lime Tree cultivated here. 
1. That with larger Leaves called the common Lime. 2. 
The ſmall leav'd Lime; and, 3. That with red Twigs. 
The Leaves of this laſt Kind are a little hairy, and the Fruit 
is ſquare. There is alſo a ſtrip'd Lime Tree common in the 
Nurſeries, but it is no other than the common Lime alter'd 
* Art; and there are ſome others not worth the Planter's 
otic e. | | 
The beſt Soil for the Lime Tree is a good rich loamy 
Earth, where there is Depth and Room for the Roots to 
fpread. But it will grow in others. Too much Moiſture is 
an Enemy to it, and ſo is exceſſive Dryneſs. Where the 
Soil is a cold Clay, apt to detain Water a great while, the 
Lime ſhould not be planted ; for the Wet always chills, and 
frequently rots the Roots, Where there is a poor Gravel, or 
a very ſtony Land, it is not fit for the Lime. But in a Gravel 
with a good Mixture of loamy Earth, ſuch as are the beſt — 
5 : 5 5 5 


the gravelly Soils in BucxincnamsniRt, and elfewhere, i 
thrives very well. 
This Particularity with reſpect to the Soil for the Lime, is 
the more needful to be obſerved, becauſe its Bulk depends 
upon it: and,it is for this Reaſon that few now grow to a pro- 
per 5 4 | | 0 
In ſandy Soils the Leaves of the Lime come out a Fortnight 
ſooner than in others; and in wet, clayey and cold Lands, 
they fall two Months before their Time. This 1 a Mark 
to the Planter, whether the Soil ſuits the Tree. For the too 
great Forwardneſs of the Leaves is as bad a Token as their 
too early Decay. I | 
| In ſuch Soils the Lime will live without flouriſhing z and 
thoſe who have ſeen it only in ſuch, will not know what 
may be its Value. The Lime, in a favourable Soil, will 
grow to ninety Feet in Height; and has been meaſured 
twelve, fourteen or ſixteen Yards round the Trunk, and en- 
tirely ſound. 3 
Tis not only here and there a Tree that thrives thus, 
whole Plantations riſe to ten Yards round with great Regula- 
rity; nor is the Lime one of thoſe flow growing Trees, that 
reſerve their Profits for another Generation. #9 
The Huſbandman who knows this, will ſee what may be 
the Advantage of planting this Kind when he has a proper Soil. 
For, as the Timber is of ſome conſiderable Value, ſuch a 


is an Article very well worth his Regard. 

The Lime loves a Situation ſomewhat raiſed. It will 
very well on Hills; but upon a ſmall Aſcent, with a 

due Depth of ſome free Soil, is the Place of its greateſt 

thriving. | 


or by Layers; but the laſt Method is much the beſt. If any 
one chuſe to raiſe it from Seed, he muſt gather his Seed care- 
fully in the End of OcTosxr, when it is fully ripe, and 
from a thriving Tree. This he is to lay up in Sand till Fz- 
BRUARY, and then ſow it in a Nurſery Bed, from whence 


another Part of the Nurſery, and tranſplanted into their pro- 
per Places at four or five Years Growth. 

| Thoſe who want only a few Trees, may raiſe them from 

ſtraighteſt and beſt, and ſetting them at once where they are to 


have got a little 
| But 
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Quantity as is contain'd in Trees of this Height and Bigneſs, 
It may be [propagated three Ways, by Seed, by Suckers, 
the young Trees are to be removed the firſt Autumn into 


Suckers taken from the Roots of the old ones, chuſing the 
ſtand ; defending them by a Hedge, Pale, or Buſhes, till they | 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


But the Way I adviſe is to raiſe them from Layers, as di- 
rected under the Article Elm. The Stool muſt be planted in 


a deep light Soil. The Shoots are to be laid down in Szp. 


' TEMBER; and the SEPTEMBER following they muſt be re. 

moved into Beds four Feet diſtant in the Rows, and two Feet 

from one another. 'They are to ſtand in theſe Beds four 

Years, and then to be removed to the Places where they 

2 to ſtand, after which they require little or no farther 
are. 

While they ſtand in the Nurſery it will be well to dig up 
the Ground every Spring between the Rows, and to take off 
= mig Side Shoots, leaving only the ſnfall ones to detain 
'There 1s little Difference in the 'Timber of the three Kinds 
of Lime Tree. 'The ſmall leav'd Sort yields ſomewhat the 
hardeſt- Wood: the other two ſhew ſcarce any Difference. 
They bear more Moiſture, and a lower Situation, than the 
ſmall leav'd one; and by this the Planter may be directed in 
the Choice of his Kind, ſuiting it exactly to the particular 
Nature of his Ground. 

_ The Lime may be tranſplanted at a very large Size, by 
taking it up with a Ball of Earth about the Root ; but to en- 
ſure the Succeſs, the Head ſhould be cut off. In this Caſe leſs 
Care and Trouble are requir'd in the doing it. The wounded 
Part in theſe 'Tranſplantings, muſt be well ſecured by a Co- 
vering of Clay and Dung, or -in ſome other Manner as has 
been before directed, and there is then no Fear of Hurt. 

The Beauty and free Growth of -the Lime have recom- 
mended it greatly for Walks and Avenues ; and the Fragrance 
of its Flowers is a great Conſideration in its Favour, but the 
Leaves decay ſo ſoon that many are diſpleaſed with it. Tis 
one of the firſt Trees that puts us in mind of the Approach 
of Winter, and in a diſagreeable Soil much ſooner than in 
others. Its Leaves will ſometimes fall in the End of AugusT, 
ſo that it is a Month or five Weeks ſooner than the Generality 
of our other Trees. This diſagreeable Circumſtance, toge- 
ther with the Dirt and Litter fuch a Number of Leayes make, 
diſguſts People very much, and has baniſh'd it from many 
Gardens; but, in a proper Soil, the Planter will not find the 
Advantage leſs, becauſe it wants ſomething in the Article of 
Pleaſure. And to anſwer thoſe Diſadvantages that have been 


named, it has two Benefits in which ſew Trees excel it: 


ſcarce any Tree bears the Fury of the Winds better, or is 
leſs liable to ordinary Accidents ; and it is very little apt to 
grow hollow. 5 1 4.5 1 | 
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In many Plantations of ſome ſtanding, one fees the Elms 
ſhatter'd by Winds, and decay'd within; while the Limes in 
the ſame Place, tho? they have grown longer than was needful 
for Profit, are entire, ſound and flouriſhing, though expoſed 
to all the ſame Accidents. | ' 
The Wood of the Lime is light, and of a good Grain, 
not liable to ſplit. It cuts eaſily, and is excellent for Carvers. 
It is the common Wood uſed in making of Models; and the 
Turners make a great deal of their Ware with it. The Far- 
mer and Huſbandman prefer it to others for many of their 
Implements, as it is very light, and yet of ſufficient 
Strength: and 'tis fit for paling, and the other common Uſes 


of Timber. | 


'The Gun Powder Makers are very fond of the Coal of the 
Lime 'Tree, they always uſe that of ſome light Wood, fre- 
quently the Alder, ſometimes the Willow, but none an- 
ſwers ſo well as the Lime, becauſe a well-burnt Piece of fine 
Charcoal has the Qualities of the Wood, and is light and 
ſtrong both, 


CHAP. XXXVIIL Of the Walnut Tree. 


HE Walnut Tree may be conſider'd by the Gardener 
| on Account of its Fruit, but the Value of its Timber 
gives it a Title to ſtand among our Lift of Trees raiſed for that 
Purpoſe, ſince it will be very well worth the Huſbandman's 
while to plant it, independently of any other Conſideration. 
The Quantity, as well as the Price of the Timber, is a very 
great Article in this Account. ö 
- It is a large ſpreading and beautiful Tree. The Leaves are 
each compoſed of ſeveral others ſtanding on the two Sides of 
a middle Rib, with an odd one at the End. The Bark is of 
a pale brown, and ſmooth ; the Wood firm and beautifully 
vein'd. The Flowers are little and inconſiderable, they hang 
in Strings, and are compoſed of ſome Threads and chaffy 
Leaves: the Fruit in the Walnut, conſiſting of a green ill- 
taſted Rind, a hard Shell; and within all the Kernel cover'd 
with a thin Membrane. This Fruit does not follow the Flower 
in its Place, but grows on another Part of the Tree. This 
is a Courſe taken by Nature, very frequently in Trees, but 
more 2 in Herbs, though we ſee Inſtances of it familiar 
enough. : | ; 
Thoſe who write on theſe Subjects, mention ſix or eight 
Kinds of Walnut, and diſtinguiſh the Trees that bear' them 


| by ſo many diſtinQ long Names, but theſe are only Variations 


made 
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made by Culture; and the Planter who conſiders Timber 


more than Fruit, needs not regard them. There is in Rea- 
lity but one Kind of Walnut Tree common in Ex GLAN, 


and that is the ſame, whether the Fruit be ſmaller or larger, 


end whether it have a thicker or a thinner Shell. There have 
of late Years been ſome diſtin Kinds brought from Au- 
RICA, under the Name of Hickery, but though the Nurſery- 
men raiſe theſe, the Planter has nothing to do with them. 
If they be equal to the common. Walnut Tree in the Tim- 
ber, they want the Advantage of the Fruit, for theirs is of 
no Value; and this, though a trifling Conſideration, yet need 
got be altogether make | 

There are ſome who prefer the Hickery Wood to our Wal- 
nut Tree; but if they are fairly compared together, the 
ExGLiisH Walnut will be found to have the Preference. 
The Wood of the Hickery or AukRIC AN Walnut, and 
eſpecially of the black Kind, is harder than our Walnut, but 
it has not the Toughneſs : it is often beautifully vein'd alſo, 
but not comparably to the fineſt of our Exnci1sn Walnut. 

'The Kind called by our People, the ſmall white Hickery, 
has the Advantage of quick Growth ; but then the Wood 1s 
not equal to that of the other Kinds. 

I have judged it needful to enter thus far into the Difference 

of theſe ſeveral Kinds of Trees, to prevent the Huſbandman 
who intends planting, from being deceived by ſuch as are half 


acquainted with them, and are always more poſitive than ſuch 


as have ſearched deeper. He may be told that the ViRGINian 
Walnut is a quicker growing Tree, and has a harder Wood 
than the Ex Lis n, and that may tempt him to plant it in 
Preference; to his great Loſs. Tis fit therefore he ſhould 
be inform'd, that it is one Kind of this foreign Walnut that 
is of quicker Growth than ours, and another that has harder 
Wood: as alſo, that he would never be able to ſell either of 
the Timbers for ENGLISH Walnut- tree, to an experienced 
Cabinet-Maker; or to get nearly the Price for them that he 
may have for the other. 
The Wallnut Tree thrives very well in a dry Soil, and will 
bear a gravelly or ſtony one without languiſhing, but its fa- 
vourite Earth is 2 deep and rich Loam. We have ſome 
Grounds in SURREY, where there lies at ſix or ſeven Feet 
deep, a Bed of a chalky Marle. There are Walnut Trees 
planted on theſe, and they thrive greatly. | 

Let the Huſbandman who is about to plant, ſearch after a 
light but firm Soil for his Walnut Trees. They will rarely 


ene his ExpeQatian any whore, but iis on ſuch Lands | 
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theſe that they will yield their full Advantage. A cold Clay 
is to be avoided ; nor is the Walnut to be planted where 
there is too much Moiſture. Its own ſpreading Branches 
keep the Ground at all Times cool and damp about its Roots, 
and too much Wet does not evaporate well in ſuch ſhaded 
Places. 

The Timber of Walnut Trees that have grown in a cha 
Soil, or in a very light and ſandy Loam is found beſt; and that 
is always worſt which is yielded by Trees that have grown in 
the Way of too much Moiſture: this makes the Wood leſs 
firm, and hurts the Colour. 

The proper Situation for the Walnut Tree is a little rifing g 
the Tops of Hills are too bleak ; and the low and flat Grounds 
are apt to be too damp. 4 
The Walnut ſhould be raiſed from Seed, that is, by ſowing 
the Nut; and it ſhould always be ſown in the Place where it 
is to ſtand. The common Practice is to raiſe them in a Nur- 
ſery, and remove them at four or five Years Growth into their 
Places; but this is very prejudicial to the Planter. I am ſen- 
fible that the Nurſery-men will all tell the Farmer that the 
Wallnut Trees are much better which have been remov 
than thoſe which have always ſtood in the ſame Place : but he 
is to'underſtand that there is a Difference in his Deſign from 
what the Nurſeryman intends. In the tranſplanting a Wall- 
nut, the long or tap Root muſt be cut, and this conſequently 
ſtops the upright Growth of the Tree, making it ſ into a 
great Number of Branches at a ſmall Height; and ſuch Trees 
are beſt for bearing of Fruit, which is all the Nurſeryman 
thinks of: but it is the Intereſt of the Perſon who plants for 
Timber, to have the Tree riſe to ſome Height, with a good 
Trunk; and in order to this it muſt never be removed at all. 

The Wallnut Tree ſhould ſtand in a Plantation at five and 
thirty Feet Diſtance, and may very well be ſet in two Rows 
forty Feet diſtant from one another. More will not do well, 
for they will rob each other of Nouriſhment. 

When ſuch a Plantation is intended, let ſome good ſound 
Fruit of the common Wallnut, not the FRENCH, or the fine 
thin ſhell'd Kind, be collected with Care from a tall Tree, 

juſt when the green Rind begins to crack. 

Let theſe be laid in a large Tub, with the Rind on, and with 
ſome dry Sand about them, till the next Spring. 

In the Beginning of FERRUARx let the Ground be mark'd 
out by Meaſure, for the Plantation, and a Hole of two Feet 
Diameter dug in the Place where each Tree is to ſtand. The 

Earth being well broken and put into the Hole again, let eight 
: | 8 


% 
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or ten Wallnuts, taken out of the Sand, be carefully ſet in it 

at equal Diſtances, with the green Rind on, and cover'd three 

Inches deep with Earth. Then let the Places be cover'd with 
a few Buſhes, and all left to Nature. 

Wallnuts often miſcarry, but from the Number here di- 

rected to be ſet in each ole, there will riſe three, four, or 


more Trees. Theſe are to be carefully taken up one by one, 


at different Times, till only one is left in each Spot, and that 
the moſt thriving and beſt looking Plant. 

Great Caution muſt be us'd not to diſturb the Root of the 
Tree that is to ſtand, in the taking up of the others: they muſt 
be rais'd very gently ; ; and the Earth cloſed about it when they 
are taken up, and a little ſprinkling of Water allowed for the 
ſetting of the Ground thoroughly about the ſmall Fibres. 

When the Tree is left ſingle it muſt be defended from Ac- 
cidents, by Buſhes planted round it, not by paling, as ſome do, 
for that hinders the free Courſe of the Air; and the Wallnut is 
found to require it more than any other Tree. 

The Planter will remember that he raiſes his Tree for Tim- 
ber, and that *tis his Intereſt to carry it up in a good Trunk: 


but the Wallnut is particular in this alſo, that no Tree bears 


the Loſs of its Branches ſo ill. 

Such Boughs as threaten to ſpread from a ſmall Height, 
muſt be carefully removed; and all the Care of this Kind muſt 
be taken while it is very young, for the taking off a Branch of 
any Bigneſs in the Walnut always endangers the Tree. If 
that ſhould ever be needful, it muſt be done juſt at the Fall of 


the Leaf, and the Branches muſt be cut off ſmooth and even, 


cloſe to the Body : after this the 'Trees are to be left to them- 
ſelves, and will ſoon yield a Profit from their Fruit, which 
will give the Planter Patience to wait for the Growth of the 
Timber. 


It will be ſeen by the particular Treatment et for 


raiſing the Wallnut Tree for Timber, that no general Direc- 
tion can ſerve for the Propagation of all Kinds of Trees. Each 
has its particular Nature, and demands more or leſs a particular 
Management. The Reader therefore will not call us tedious 
that we have delivered the Method of raifing each ſeparate; or 
accuſe us of repeating the ſame Practices for the raiſing ſeveral 
Kinds, ſeeing thoſe Practices are only the ſame in general ; 
and vary altogether in the particular Inſtances. 


It is neceſſary not only to lay down the right Methods, but 

to guard againſt the wrong. It is a common Practice in thoſe 
who raife Wallnut Trees from the Nut, to lay a ſquare Piece 
of Tile under the Nut they plant, at two. or three Inches 


: Depth, 


. 
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th. The Intent of this is to ſtop the great and ſtraight Roots 
and make it break and ſpread. This is right in the raiſing the 
Wallnut Tree for Fruit; but altogether wrong when it is in- 
tende for Timber, becauſe the long or tap Root, in that Caſe, 
is more uſeful than all the reſt, and is the very Thing that car- 
ries up the Trunk to a due Height. | | 
We have obſerved that the Wallnut Tree for 'Timber 
ſhould be planted only in one or twa Rows, and that at a due- 
Diſtance : in this Caſe the Tree, being carry'd up to a proper 
Height in the Trunk, is to be left to ſpread as Nature directs; 
and never to be lopped. But if any one ſhall chuſe to ſet it a- 
mong other Timber Trees in a Wood, it muſt be lopp'd up ta 
a great Height, the Branches being taken off, as already di- 
rected, and thus it will fare ike the reſt of the Shoots, and 
grow ſociably among them. | 
The Wallnut may alſo be planted in Tillage Ground, but 
at a great Diſtance. Wallnut Trees in Corn Lands ſtanding 
at a hundred and fifty Feet Diſtance do no Harm. Their 
Roots penetrate deep for Nouriſhment, ſo that they neither 
rob the Crop, nor lie in the Way of the Plow. They thrive 
excellently in theſe Places; the frequent Stirring of the Land 
contributing greatly to their Growth, and they are a Defence 
rather than an Injury to the Ground. 
Wallnut Trees rais'd in the Manner here directed, ſerve ex- 
| cellently for Avenues, and in other regular Plantations : and 
when planted merely for Gain, on Grounds of little Value, 
they are beautiful as well as profitable. The largeſt Planta- 
tions of Wallnut Trees any where in ENGLAND, are in SUR=- 
RY; and the Owners end ſo great Advantage in them, that 
hey Care to keep up a continual Supply for Deficiencies. 
theſe Plantations the Huſbandman is to take Care that 
the Soil be not ſandy underneath ; and that the Situation do 
not expoſe them too much to cold Winds; with this Caution 
the Plantation will never fail, though according as the Soil 13 
more or leſs favourable, the Growth will be quicker or ſlower. 
As the Fruit of theſe Trees, though rais'd for Timber, is 
not to be neglected, I ſhall caution the Farmer againſt a vulgar 


Error. *Tis ſaid that the Wallnut Tree is the better for 


beating; and this is handed down from Generation to Gene- 
ration, in Rhymes and Proverbs. But it is altogether falſe. 
As it would be tedious and difficult to gather Wallnuts by 
hand, People, got into a Cuſtom of beating them off the 
Branches with Poles ; and from the general Practice they 
came, at laſt, to think it was uſeful to the Tree: but this is 
altogether an Error. Though beating may be allowable for 
r D d Conve- 
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Convenience, it is not to be commended: and he who has a 
due Care of his Trees will do well to fee it be done as gently 
as poſſible. ed ; 

A great Quantity of Leaves are uſually beat down witzi the 
Fruit, and theſe had better be ſwept away than trampled into 
the Ground; for there is ſomething in the Juice of the Wall- 
nut Leaf not favourable to the Soil. If, after theſe Leaves 
and broken ſmall Branches are ſwept away from under the 
Tree, ſome freſh Aſhes be ſcattered over the Ground, they 
will greatly aſſiſt both the Tree itſelf, and all that grows a- 
bout it. 

If any other Kind of Wallnut Tree be defired for Variety 
in the Plantation, that which is called the black VIX GIN IAN 
Kind is the beſt. It will do as well on our Soil as in its own 
native one; but it is a ſlow Grower, and the Fruit is of no 
Value. The Wood of this Kind is pretty, being moſtly black 
and white, but it 1s brittle, $I. 

The Wallnut Tree Timber ſo much valued in France, 
and called Grenoble Wood, from the Place where it is rais'd 
in the greateſt Quantity, is no other than the common Wall- 
nut. It bears what we call the large FRENCH Wallnut for 
Fruit, but this does not, in any thing eſſential, differ from our 
common Kind. | | 

The Time of felling the Walnut is toward the End of No- 
VEMBER; and its Value depends ſo much upon the accidental 
Courſe of the Grain, that it is utterly impoſſible to make a 
Judgment of it till the Tree is cut down, and it can be ſeen. 
Wallnut Timber is always of a certain Price with its leaſt 
Beauty, but when the Grain runs fine it encreaſes the Value 
beyond Computation. | . 

One thing I ſhall tell the Planter from many Obſervations, 
which is, that this veining of the Wood is uſually fineſt in the 
drieſt Soils, and in ſuch Trees as have been longeſt in attain- 
ing to their Size. There are Soils ſo dry that this Tree will 
not thrive in them at all, but where it will live, Nature has 
made this Amends for the Tedioufneſs of the Growth. 

The Frrxcn uſe the Timber of the Wallnut in building, 
and for the largeſt Works: with us it is, in a Manner, confin'd 
to two or three Trades, who employ it in ſmaller Works. 


The Cabinet-makers conſume the greateſt Quantity, and take 


the fineſt Wood; they uſe it ſometimes ſolid, and often in in- 
layings. The Part which is not beautifully vein'd is uſed by 
Coachmakers, for the Body of the Coach, as alfo for the 
Wheels in many Places ; and the Stocks of Guns, and many 
other ſuch Things axe made of it. The 
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The fiheſt grained Part of the Tree is always that which is 
neareſt the Root: but in general, where one Part is very good, 
the reſt has its Beauty, though in an inferior Degree. We 
ſometimes ſee the Wood brought from VIRGINIA worked 
into ornamental Things at the Cabinet-makers, and when the 
Pieces are well choſen it is often very pretty. | 

When a Wallnut Tree is well grown it affords a great 

antity of Timber; and every Part of that is of certain 
Sale, though ſome at a larger Price than other; ſo that taking 
in the Benefit of the Fruit, which in this Conſideration is to 
be underſtood as an accidental Advantage, no 'Tree is more 


profitable. ; | 
HAP. XXXVIIL Of the Horſe Chefaid Thi. 


HE Horſe Cheſnut is cultivated more for its Statelineſs 
and Beauty, than for the Value of its. Timber: how- 
ever, asitis a quick Grower, the Quantity will, in ſome De- 
gree, make Amends for the Defe& of Goodneſs ; and as there 
are Places where it will thrive, that will ſcarce do for any 
other Trees, it may be worth the Huſbandman's while to be 
* with it; that he may uſe it on proper Occaſions. 
It is a large Tree, very regular in its Growth, and at its 
flowering Seaſon of uncommon Beauty. The Bark is of a deep 
brown, and rough, the Wood ſoft and whitiſh. , The Leaves 
ſtand ſeveral together, at the End of a ſingle Foot Stalk; di- 
viding like Fingers. e Flowers are white, with a bluſh of 


ted, and grow in Spikes, the Fruit is contained in a prickly 


ꝶJJ2J . 
The Nurſerymen raiſe Horſe Cheſnuts with trip'd and 
blotch'd Leaves, white and yellow, but theſe are only Varie- 
ties of the common Kind. The Tree is a Native of the Eaſt, 
but it bears in our Climate perfectly well, and flouriſhes as if 
it were originally of our Growth, 


The proper Soil of the Horſe Chefnut is a light rich Earth; 


but it will grow in ſandy, gfavelly, or ſtony Land; and par- 
ticularly where there are large Beds of Sand underneath, which 
will not ſuffer other Trees to thrive. In theſe Places it will be 


profitable to plant the Horſe Cheſnut ; and it will do whatſo- 


of a Hill. Y | 1 > 
The Horſe Cheſnut may be propagated by Layers or Suc- 
kers ; but it is much beſt to raiſe it from Seed. This may either 
be done in the Nurſery, or in the Places where it is to remain; 
but the latter is much a > 2 Way. 'The Ground 8 
6 , 


ever be the Situation; though its moſt favourite one is the Side 
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to be marked out for this Purpoſe, and a Hole opened 


at every thirty Feet Diſtance: into theſe Holes, when fill'd 


up again with their own Earth, are to be put the Seeds, ga- 
thered in their State of Maturity, from a flouriſhing Tree. 
Four or five ſhould be put into each Hole at a Diſtance one 
from another, and when they have ſhot, the worſt Plants are 
to be removed, leaving only one at laſt to grow into a Tree. 
Theſe are to be trim'd up till the Boughs will be out of the 
Reach of Accidents, and then left to Nature. They uſually 
grow of themſelves very regular. 

The quick Growth of the young Branches of this Tree 
has ſurpriſed many. At the ſhooting Seaſon they will all uni- 
formly grow an Inch in a Day and Night : but this will appear 
the leſs wonderful, as we examine the Tree more ſtrictly: for 
we ſhall find that the whole Growth of a Year is performed in 
about eighteen or twenty Days at this Seaſon : all that is done 
afterwards being only the giving theſe young Shoots Strength 
and Firmneſs. 

The Horſe Cheſnut, by its own natural Growth, becomes 
pyramidal, being the largeſt at the Bottom, where the Branch- 
es begin, and ſmaller all the Way to the Top, but it does 
not terminate there in a ſharp blunt Point. 

As the 'Tree 1s thus regular in its Shoots, there is no need of 
lopping to bring it into Form. The Time of felling it is dur- 
ing the whole Winter : but it is of little Value, more than 
for the Fire. In ſome Places they make the Implements of 
Huſbandry of its Timber; and if there were not Plenty of 
other Kinds, it would probably be more enquired after. The 
Branches make very good Faggots, and the 'Trunk cleaves in- 
to Billets, and it burns better than any other of the ſoft Woods: 
though not ſo well as the hard Kinds. | 

'The Fruit has a pretty Appearance, but is of no Value : 
abroad they give them to Horſes and other Cattle in their Pro- 
vender, partly as Food, and partly as a Medicine againſt 
Diforders in their Lungs ; but we pay no Regard to them, 
though there 1s no doubt of their being a wholeſome and good 
Nouriſhment. 


CHAP. XXXIX. Of the Cheſnut Tree. 


HIS is a Tree very much ſuperior to the former in 
every Reſpect, the Timber being excellent for many 

Uſes, and the Fruit pleaſant and wholeſome. The other has 
been called by the ſame general Name of Cheſnut, becauſe of 
ſome Reſemblance of the Fruit in Colour and Shape, and in 
"SE 7 2 
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the outer Covering ; but the Trees are altogether different in 
every other Reſpect. | 

It is a tolerably large, but not a beautiful growing Tree. 
In that Reſpect the Horſe Cheſnut has entirely the Advantage, 
as alſo in the Beauty of the Flowers : but the Leaves of this 
are very handſome ; they are large, long, of a fine bright 
Green, and indented beautifully at the Edges : they ſtand 
ſingly, not ſeveral upon the ſame Stalk. 'The Bark of the 
Cheſnut Tree is brown and tolerably even, the Wood firm 
a id dark coloured. The Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable, 
they hang in Strings: the Fruit is the common Cheſnut which 
we eat: it grows upon a different Part of the Free from the 
Flowers, and has a rough or prickly Huſk. Two or three 
Cheſnuts are contained in each Huſk. | 

There is but one Kind of this Tree that the Planter is to 
regard, but that is very worthy of his Notice, becauſe the 
Fruit is valuable as well as the Timber. Our Nurſerymen 
raiſe a ſmall Kind from VIRGINIA, called the Chinquapin ; 
and they ſtain the Leaves of the common Kind; but the little 
Sort is not worth planting, and the ſtrip'd Leaves of the other 
are only an accidental Variety. 

It is a great Advantage in the Cheſnut Tree, that it will 
grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation. It naturally thrives beſt 
in a ſandy Loam, on the Side of an Hill, but it may be rais'd 
in un ſtony, or chalky Ground; and will ſtand the 
ſtrongeſt Winds in the higheſt Situation, for it roots very 
deep, and does not carry ſo tall and large an Head as many o- 
ther Trees. 


Too much Moiſture in a Soil will hurt the Growth of the 


Cheſnut; and it will much better bear a dry and harſ Land; 


but it will live almoſt any where, and bear great Quantities: 


of Fruit in the worſt Land. Even wet is not an utter Enemy 


to the Cheſnut Tree, unleſs when it is detained about its, 


Roots. A moiſt Gravel is a very favourite Soil for it: the 
clayey Bottom of a Soil that will not let Water run off, is the 
moſt deſtructive of this, and of other Trees that don't affect 
Moiſture, for it chills and rots their Roots. | 

The Cheſnut is to be rais'd from Seed; and the Fruit of 
this Tree ſo far enters into the Conſideration as an Article of 
Huſbandry, on this Occaſion, that a great Part of the Ex- 
pectation of good Trees is founded on the Choice of it. 

The Cheſnut ripens it's Fruit very well in ENGLAND, but 


the Planter ſhould not raiſe his Stock from theſe. We im- 


pot yearly a great Quantity of Cheſnuts from Spalx and 
20RTUGAI., for the Service of the Table; and theſe are to 
D d 3 | be 
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be prefer*d greatly to thoſe of our own Growth for the ſet- 


. 


ting for Trees. 


Let the Perſon who intends to raiſe Cheſnuts purchaſe a 
Quantity of theſe at the Seaſon of their coming over, which 
is in Winter. Let him buy twice as many as he will have Oc- 
caſion to uſe ; and lay them carefully up till Spring, in ſome 
Place where they will neither be too dry nor too moiſt, and 
where Vermin cannot come at them. 5 

In the Beginning of FEBRUAR let him prepare to ſet 
them in the Ground. But in order to this let him examine 
his Parcel, by throwing them all into a Tub of Water. 
Part will ſink to the Bottom, and part will ſwim upon the Top 
of the Water. Thoſe which ſwim are naught, the others 
are ſound. | 
They may be rais'd either in Nurſeries, or in the Places 
where they are to ſtand. But as the Fruit is ſome Conſidera- 
tion in this Tree, and the Timber is not ſo valuable as in ſome 
others, it may be as proper a Method to raiſe them in the 
Nurſery, and tranſplant them afterwards. In general, when 
the Timber only is regarded, and fine Timber bears a great 
Price, the beſt Method is to raiſe the Trees in their Places, 
but in thoſe which bear Fruit, it is as well to raiſe them in 
Nurſeries. | 

To this Purpoſe the Place for the Nurſery being choſen in a 

or Ground, let Trenches be opened in the ſecond Week in 
8 ARY, four Inches deep, and fix Inches aſunder. Let 
the Cheſnuts be planted regularly in theſe, one every four 
Inches, with the Eye uppermoſt ; and let the Earth be drawn 
over them. £ 1 

Half a Dozen of theſe Trenches muſt be made, and then 
a Space left by way of Alley, to get between and clean them; 
and then another Bed of ſix Rows made as before; thus pro- 


ceeding till ſuch a Quantity of Cheſnuts are planted as will 


ſerve for the intended Trees; and for a Supply to ſuch as may 
want in the Neighbourhood ; for there are uſually ſome who 
will be glad to buy the young Trees at a ſmall Price, which 
takes off from the Expence of the Nurſery. 

When the Cheſnuts are planted, Traps muſt be ſet all a- 
bout the Ground for Vermin, elſe they are ſo delicious a Bait, 
that they are often devour'd. | : 
They will appear above Ground in two Months, and they 
are then to be kept clear of Weeds, and to ſtand two Years. 
At the End of this Time the young Trees muſt be taken up 
and planted at two Feet Diſtance, in Rows a Yard _ 
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In this removing, the long tap Root is to be cut off; and Care 
taken not to injure the others. 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting them is early in Max cn, 

and from this Time Care is to be taken of their growing up- 
Tight and ſtraight, by trimming off the Side Shoots ; or where 
they will ſpread too low, by cutting them off down near the 
Ground, taking Care to do it where there is a Bud. They 
will ſhoot up a ſingle ſtraight Shoot, and become fair and flou- 
riſhing Trees. 

After they have ſtood four Years in this ſecond Place, 
that 1s, when they are ſix Years old from the firſt ſowing, 
they may be removed into the Places where they are to re- 

main. 

The Cheſnut is a very good Tree for Avenues, for Clumps 
in Parks, and for many other Kinds of Plantations, where the 
Beauty of the Leaf, and Value of the Fruit are regarded. 
They may be ſet at about twenty Feet Diſtance, and will af- 
ford a conſiderable Quantity of Timber. | 

This is uſed by Joiners and Cabinet-makers. At one Time 
*twas a Cuſtom to employ it in the Way of large Timber for 


Beams in Houſes. At preſent tis more uſed in ſmall Works, 


as for Tables, Bedſteads, Chairs and Cheſts, in which it 
makes a pretty Appearance. 


In ſome Places they make Wine Caſks of it, and it is ſaid 


to give leſs Taſte to the Wine than many other Woods. 

It has much the Appearance of Oak when dry'd and cut 
out; and the ſmaller Purpoſes of Oak are anſwer'd by this in 
common. 'They make Laths of it as regularly as of the Oak, 
and the Workmen purchaſe them at the ſame Price. In thoſe 
old Buildings where Cheſnut 'Timber has been uſed inſtead of 


Oak, many a Workman has been miſtaken, and paſſed it over 


as Oak on his Examination. It will bear to lie continually in 
Water, and is therefore uſed in Mills and Sluices; but where 
it is at Times wet, and at others dry, it comes to nothing. 

The Timber of the Cheſnut is ſeaſon'd by dipping it in 
boiling Oil; and if after this it be pitched over, there 1s no 
End of its laſting. | | 

When the Cheſnut is planted in Coppices, or cut down in 
the Manner of Coppice Wood, it affords ſtraight, ſtrong and 
cven Poles, that are fit for the Service of Hop Planters, and 
on many the like Occaſions. But it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the Timber, although it has the Appearance of the Oak, 
has not its Virtue of long remaining ſound, for it is very apt 
to grow rotten ; and will often have a very fair Appearance on 
the Outſide, when there is only Duſt deep within. 
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CHAP. XL, Of the Service Tree. 


6 > HE right Service 'Tree is a tall and beautiful Tree, and 
very well worth planting for its Timber. There are 
two or three other Kinds which are called by the ſame general 
Name, and they agree in the Nature of the Wood, as well 
as in the Flowers, and the Shape of the Fruit ; but they vary 
in the Shape of the Leaf, and the Degree of Goodneſs. Theſe 
other Kinds are diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of the Service 
Tree, with the Fruit red in the Middle. 2. The ſhort fruit- 
ed Service; and, 3. The wild Service or Quick Beam. 

The firſt is the moſt valuable, and the two next come neareſt 
its Nature. The laſt differs more, and as it is not generally 
accounted of the Service Kind, but called by a diſtin Name, 
I ſhall treat of it in a Chapter by itſelf.” The Flowers of the 
others are much alike, they appear early in Spring, and the 
Fruit is very rough to the Taſte till thoroughly mellow. All 
the Summer it makes a beautitul Appearance. 

The beſt Soil for the Service Tree is a tough and firm 
Loam, with ſome rich Earth among it. Such are very com- 
mon toward the Foot of Hills, or on any gentle Aſcent, and 
theſe are the beſt Situations alſo for this Tree. When the Soil 
is too light, the Tree grows very ſlowly ; and when it is too 
dry, the Fruit is ripen'd very poorly, neither do the Leaves 
ſtand their Time. When the Service is judiciouſſy planted, 
it grows quick, and anſwers very well to the Huſbandman ; 
but when the Plantation is made at random, none anſwers 
worſe. Few know its Value, becauſe few have given it a fair 
Trial; nor is its Timber ſo much known, or ſo common to 
be had, as it ought to be, for this very Reaſon. He who will 
fall into the Method of raiſing theſe Trees, will do a Service 
to the Public, as well as to himſelf ; for there needs but a be- 
ginning to incite others, and the Conſequence would be a 
ready Market for the Timber, and it would prevent the Im- 
portation of a great deal of foreign fine Wood; which, however 
called by ſounding Names, is inferior to that of the Service 
Tree in Beauty, and in Value. 

The Service may be raiſed from Seed, but the better Way 
is by Layers, which take Root very freely, and are naturally 
produced in great Abundance. The Method of raiſing Trees 
this Way, has been laid down under the Article of the Elm, 
and need not be repeated. Thoſe who have a mind to raiſe 
them from Seed, muſt ſow them in ſhallow Trenches, in a 
Nurſery, and keep them clear from Weeds. At two "mn 
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old they muſt be planted out at a Yard Diſtance, and three or 
four Years after that, be ſet where they are to ſtand. Such 
as want only a few Trees, may conveniently enough raiſe 
them from Suckers, which grow about the old Trees in great 
Abundance. Theſe are to be tranſplanted early in Spring, 
and they take Root freely. | 

Which ever Way the Service 'Tree be rais'd, it ſhould be 
carefully trim'd up for the firſt eight or ten Years, that it may 
not ſpread into 
will be a handſome Trunk for Timber. After this it is beſt 
left to itſelf. 

It is 4 very proper Tree for Avenues, Clumps and Hedge 
Rows, and *tis great Pity that it is not more frequent. Its 
Beauty ſhould be an Inducement to the Gentleman, and its 
quick Growth and valuable Wood to the Huſbandman. 7 

The Grain of the Wood is very beautiful, and its Varie- 
8 often exceedingly pleaſing. It is excellent for the 

binet- maker, the Turner, and the Carver, being ſoft, and 
yet ſufficiently firm. The Stocks of Guns are ſometimes made 
with it, and Eſcrutores, Chairs and Tables. It alſo ſerves for 
many of the ſmall Works in Wood; and when properly oil'd 
and varniſh'd, imitates and ſupplies the Place of the foreign 


Woods in ſeveral of the Ornamental Pieces of Furniture, and 
nice Inſtruments, 


CHAP. XLI. Of the Quick Beam. 


HE Quick Beam, or, as ſome call it, the Quicken 

Tree, or, according to others, the wild Service, or the 
flowering Aſh, for it has all theſe Names, is properly a Kind 
of Service 'Tree, though, from its tical Rim and Uſes, 
treated of here ſeparately. It is a beautiful but ſmall Tree, 
being one of the leaſt of thoſe that are accounted Timber 
Trees, or planted for that Purpoſe. 


The Bark is pale and ſmooth, the Leaves are beautifully 


form'd, each being compoſed of many ſmaller, which ate 
long, narrow, and finely dented at the * The Flowers 
ſtand in great Bunches at the Ends of the Branches, and are 
whitiſh, large and handſome : and after theſe come beautiful 
Berries red like Coral. | 
This elegant little Tree is Native of ENGLAND, and is a 
great Beauty and Ornament to our Coppices and Hedge 
Rows, in thoſe Counties where it is moſt frequent. lis 
fair Appearance has occaſion'd its being taken alſo into 
Fe, Gardens, 


ranches till a certain Height, when there 
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Gardens, where it makes a fine Figure in the Wilderneſs 


Quarters. 

The beſt Soil for the Quick Beam is a light and dry Loam; 
and it grows beſt on a ſomewhat riſing Situation, No Tree is 
better ſuited to thrive in Hedge Rows, where the Soil is light 
and dry. It roots itſelf very firmly; and ſhoots up in a mo- 
derate Time to its full Stature. 

The beſt Way of raiſing the Quick Beam is from Seed. 
The Berries are to be gather'd when full ripe, and fown after 
they have been ſpread a Fortnight in a dry airy Garret. They 
ſhoot up very regularly and freely, and ſhould be removed 
from their firſt Bed to ſome other Part of the Nurſery at two 
Years Growth, and planted at two Feet Diſtance. Three or 
four Years after this, they are fit to be tranſplanted to the 
Places where they are to ſtand ; and a ſmall Nurſery will thus, 
with little or no Trouble, raiſe ſuch a Quantity as will ſtock a 
large Piece of Ground; where being ſet in Hedges, or the 
Banks of Coppice Woods, and other ſuch Places, they will 
quickly grow to ſome Value. | 

Thoſe who would only raiſe a few Trees, may take up 
Suckers from about the old ones, for they rife in Abundance, 
and grow freely. 

The Quick Beam ſhould have very little trimming or 
lopping ; for, as it is not to be carried to a large Tree, tis beſt. 
left to Nature, the Branches of themſelves growing with a 
pretty Irregularity. | oe” | 

Few of our Trees are more hardy than the Quick Beam, 
or better bear the cold Winds: fo that the Farmer who has a. 
light Soil in ſuch an Expoſure, as few other Trees will bear, 
may plant this, which will be a Shelter to his Grounds, and 
after a few Years may be felled to Advantage, he taking 


Care to raiſe young Trees between the old ones by way of 


Supply. 

The beſt Time for felling it is in No vEMBER, for at that 
Time the Wood is in a Manner all Heart, and is more laſting 
than ſuch as is cut at other Seaſons. 

The Timber of the Quick Beam is tough, and not 
heavy. It is uſed in making all Sorts of Carriages, from the 
Wheel-barrow to the Coach. Where it is in Plenty, the 
Farmers make moſt of their Implements of it; and it an- 
ſwers their Purpoſe ſo well, that it would be worth their while 


to plant it much more generally than they do for their own 


Service. 
We have before ſet down the Methods of raiſing the more 
valuable Kinds of Timber Trees, but it is fit the Huſband- 
| man 
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man ſhould underſtand the Nature, and the Culture of all; 


that where one Kind will not do he may plant another, ſo that 


no Part of his Ground may be without its Uſe. 
CHAP. XLII. Of the Birth. 
& HE Birch is a Tree of a moderate Size, quick Growth, 


and very pretty Appearance. It alſo anſwers many 
Purpoſes in the Affairs of Life, though not of the moſt im- 


portant Kind; and produces the Owner a tolerable Profit, 


though its Price come not near that of the ſeveral large and 
more conſiderable Timber 'Trees. 

Its Bark is ſmooth and gloſſy, its Leaves are roundiſh and 
of a fine green; the 'Twigs are reddiſh, and very ſlender and 
knotty, well known to School-boys. The Flowers are ſmall, 
and hang in Catkins like thoſe of the Hazel. The Fruit 
grows on other Parts of the Tree, and is a little light Cone. 
There is no Choice of Kinds in the Birch, for we have but 
one: it is remarkable of this Tree that it naturally caſts its 
outer Bark every Year. 

The Birch Tree is a Native of our Country, and it ſeems 
indifferent to all Kinds of Soils and Situations ; it will live on 
ſandy Hills, and in the rotteneſt Bogs: and it will ſtand in 
Hedge Rows, though its beſt Situation is in Coppice Woods. 


No Soil is too barren for it: whether it be gravelly, ſtony, 
chalky, or whatſoever, the Birch thrives upon it. But 


though it will do on any Ground, *tis fit the Huſbandman 

be inform'd, that for quick Growth, and the beſt Return of 

Profit, he ſhould plant it in the damper Parts of ſome Cop- 

= CIOs where it grows up quickly to ſuch a Size as to 
uſeful. 

The Birch Tree is beſt raiſed from Suckers. Theſe are 
produced in great Plenty about the old Trees; and are to be 
taken up in FEBRUARY, and planted where they are to re- 
main. They will take Root freely, and ſhoot quick: but in 
order to make them grow in the beſt Manner, the Planter 
ſhould, when they have ſtood two Years in their new Place, 
cut them down four Inches from the Ground, and watch the 
new Shoots. He is to reſerve the faireſt and ſtraighteſt of theſe, 
rubbing the reſt off: and in this Manner the Birch with a little 
Care at Times to prevent its ſending out Side Shoots too low, 
will rife to a tolerable Tree. But it. is not worth while to 
keep it to any great Growth, for the 'Timber brings but a 
poor Price. 


The beſt Time for felling the Birch is the End of Noven- 
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BER ; for no Tree abounds ſo with Sap in the growing Months, 
and 'tis beſt to cut it when that is moſt down. 

The Timber is light, but has ſome Strength. It is uſed 
for making light Carts and Yokes, and many other 'Things in 
the Farmer's Way, for it works eaſily, and is tolerably laſting. 
Turners uſe the large Wood for Bowls, Diſhes and 
'Trenchers : and the leſs uſeful Part makes excellent Charcoal. 
Brooms are made of the Twigs: a great deal of Birch is 
raiſed for this Purpoſe, and near large Towns, yields a very 
conſiderable Profit. 

When the Birch is intended for this Uſe, it is to be planted 
juſt as before directed, only when it has ſtood one Year it is 
to be cut down to the Ground, or within a few Inches of it; 
and all the Shoots are to be ſuffer'd to grow. Theſe ſoon be- 
come fit for Hop-poles, and other ſuch Uſes, and furniſh A- 
bundance of Twigs for the Broom-man. 

oops are in ſome Places made of the Poles, and Bakers 
Panniers frequently of the Timber. Smallcoal is generally 
made of the Bruſh Wood of the Birch ; though any other 
light Wood anſwers the ſame Purpoſe. The Antients wrote 
upon the Bark of the Birch inſtead of Paper. 

Laſtly, We are to mention the Uſe that is made of the 
Sap of this 'Tree for Wine. It bleeds the moſt freely of all 
our ENGLISH Trees, and its Juice is not only the moſt in 
Quantity, but the beſt of any for this Purpoſe. The Time 
of tapping the Tree is in the Beginning of Marcn, the Juice 
which runs freely from the Wound is of a pleaſant Taſte, and 
being work'd up with Sugar, or with Honey, which 1s the 
better Way, makes that agreeable Liquor called Birch Wine, 
or Birch Mead. 

There are two Ways of getting the Sap; the one by boring 
a Hole in the Tree, and the other by cutting off the Ends of 
ſome of its Branches. When a Hole is bored in the 'Trunk, 
a Piece of Chip is to be ſet againſt it to guide the Sap into the 
Veſſel put to receive it; when the Ends of the Branches are 
cut off, they are to be let into Quart Bottles, a great Num- 
ber of which may be hung upon one Tree, and will quickly 
receive their Quantity of the Sap. | 

The Sap runs moſt freely in the middle of the Day, and 
in the warmeſt Weather. A South or Weſt Wind ſets it a 
going, and a North or Faſt ſtops it, or makes it drip much 
more ſlowly. This, when made into Wine, 1s a pleaſant 
and wholeſome Drink, and has a conſiderable Effect in 
ſweetening the Blood, and curing the Scurvy. ; 

N CHAP. 
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C HAP. XLIII. Of the Horn Beam. 
HE Horn Beam is a beautiful and regularly growing 


Tree. Its Bark is brown and tolerably ſmooth, and the 
Wood firm. The Leaves are ſhort and indented at the Edges; 
they are ſomewhat like thoſe of the Elm, but of a more 
beautiful Green. The Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable. 
They hang in Catkins like thoſe of the Hazel; and the 
Fruit, which is dry and light, grows on a different Part of 
the Tree. 

There are four Kinds of this Tree raiſed in Nurſeries. 
1. The common Horn Beam. 2. The Hop Horn Beam. 
3. The flowering Horn Beam; and, 4. The Horn Beam 
with ſtriped Leaves: but the Huſbandman who would plant 
for Advantage, has nothing to do with any of theſe except 
the common Kind. 

The Horn Beam is an extreamly hardy Tree, it will grow 
in the worſt Soil and bleakeſt Situation. For this Reaſon it is 
very proper to be planted on the Tops of cold Hills, and 
in Places ſo expoſed, that other Trees will not grow on 
them. It will thrive very well in Hedges, and in Woods; 
and is excellent for Clumps in the bleakeſt and worſt Parts 
of Parks, and it every where engages the Eye by its Beauty. 

'The beſt Way of propagating the Horn Beam is by 
Layers, the Directions for which are laid down under the 
Article Elm. It may alſo be raiſed from Seeds, but this is a 
more tedious Method, and the cther does as well. If the 
Seeds are prefer'd, they muſt be gather'd in SEPTEMBER, 
and ſown three Weeks or a Month after, laying them in the 
mean time in a dry airy Place. They will ſometimes come 
up in five or ſix Months, ſometimes they will lie till the 
following Spring. They are to be thin'd ſoon after they ap- 
pear, and kept clear of Weeds, and at two Years old to be 
removed to another Part of the Nurſery, where they muſt be 
planted at a greater Diſtance, and three or four Years after 
they are to be finally removed, and ſet where they are to re- 


main. But the Method by Layers is much more expeditious, 


and the Trees grow as beautiful that Way as the other. 

The Horn Beam is very fit to be raiſed for the Garden as 
well as Field ; for ſcarce any Tree makes a more beautiful 
Hedge. When it is intended for this Uſe, the Side Shoots 
are to be left on, and it is to be train'd up flat ; but when 
planted for Timber, it ſhould be trim'd up that 1t may grow 
with a good Trunk. The Hop Horn Beam is better 2 5 

Ko arden 
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Garden than the common Kind, becauſe this does not drop its 
dead Leaves fo readily; but they hang on in Winter, and are 
an ill Sight; but the common Kind is beſt otherwiſe. Its Uſe 
- in Hedges is very great, ' becauſe it bears clipping, riſes to a 
great Height in a moderate Time, and will be thick and cloſe 
at the Bottom when it is twenty Feet high in the Hedge. It 
roots alſo very firmly, ſo that it ſtands the Force of Winds; 
and is a fine Shelter to the other Growths. 4s, 
Its Leaves, beſide their Beauty both in Shape and Colour, 
have this Advantage over moſt others, that they appear earlier 
in Spring, and continue longer green in Autumn. One 


{ of the greateſt Beauties of the Gardens at VERSAILLES, 
# is the Height, Beauty, and Regularity of the Horn Beam 
i Hedges. 


The Farmet will find his Account in it, whether he plant 
it in Hedges, in Coppice Woods, or on waſte Grounds ; and 
whether he train it up for a Trunk, or cut it for Shrowding. 
In general he ſhould carry it up for 'Timber in his better Soils, 
and ſhrowd it where the Ground is very poor. In this Caſe 
the Branches ſhoot very quick, and afford good Fuel; and 
the Trunk cut down at a proper Time, uſeful Timber. In 
Coppice Woods it ſucceeds very well, and bears the dropping 
of the Trees left for Timber better than moſt others. 

The ſmall Wood of the Horn Beam is good for Fuel, and 
makes an excellent Kind of Charcoal. The Timber is of a | 
pale Colour, firm and ſtrong; but harſh, and of an uneven | 
Grain. It is employ'd for many Purpoſes where Strength is 
requir'd, more than Beauty. Nothing is better for Mill 1 
Coggs: the Heads of Beetles and Mallets are alſo made of it; | 
and the Turners uſe it ſometimes for the ſtronger and coarſer | 
Kinds of their Ware. The worſer Parts of the large Wood 
ſplit make AY Billetting, burning pleaſantly and Hafting; 


CHAP. XLIV. Of the Maple: , 

"= Smallneſs of the Maple does not prevent it from ; 

Wo ; being a very valuable, as well as a beautiful Tree; an 6 

3 tis a Wonder that more Notice is not taken of it by thoſe who, 8 
1 have any regard to planting, 3 | 

5 The Tree we call the, Sycamore, as already obſerv'd, is W :. 

. only a large Kind of Maple; and this which we call by the 2 

5 Name of Maple, reſembles it accordingly in Flowers and ir 

þ Seeds ; and, in ſome Degree, even in the Leaves. 'The it 

"3 Bark of the Maple is browniſh and.very rough ; the Leaves Sw 


are broad and deeply divided at the Ends. The Flowers are 
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mall and inconſiderable, and the Fruit reſembles that of the 
Sycamore, being a Kind of Keys, only ſmaller and fewer in 
a Bunch. | | Ke EN 
In the Nurſeries they raiſe ſeveral foreign Kinds of Maple, 
as the NokwAyY and VIRGINIAN Sorts ; but the ENGLIs8H 
Planter has no Occaſion to 1egard any except the common 
Kind, which is frequent in Hedges, and is very worthy of his 
Care to make it more univerſal. | 
The beſt Soil for the Maple is a good vegetable Mould, of 
mellow Earth, with ſome Admixture of Sand, for it does 
not thrive either in too tough or too light Soils ; but it will 
live in almoſt any. The Situation that moſt favours its 
Growth, is a little Elevation. In Hedge Rows on the Sides 
of Hills in a good Mould, we ſee the Maple very luxuriant. 
But tho' the Hedges are its common Situation, it will live 
very well in Coppices and Woods, and, with Care, may be 
brought to a much greater Value than it uſually is. | 
The Maple is beſt raiſed from Seed, for it grows freely, 
and bears tranſplanting. The Keys are to be gather'd when 
perfectly ripe; and it is beſt to pick them from the largeſt and 
moſt flouriſhing 'Trees. They are to be ſpread upon the Floor 
of a dry airy Room for eight or ten Days, and after that 
ſown. Any waſte piece of Ground does for a Nurſery, the 
poornh the better; and they are to be ſown pretty thick in 
renches, drawn acroſs the Ground at ſmall Diſtances, and 
lightly cover'd with the Mould. 
They will ſhoot up early the next Spring, and require very 
little Care afterwards. At a Year and half old they muſt be 
Planted out at two Feet Diſtance, and three Years after that 


is a good Time to remove them to the Places where they are 


to ſtand, 

We have already named the moſt favourable Soil and Situa- 

tion for it ; but the Planter needs not ſtint himſelf to that 
ſingly. Let him avoid wet Places, and for the reſt he cannot 
do much amifs, Chalk, Sand or Gravel will feed the Maple : 
only let him obſerve that in W Soils, he muſt not 
expect it to grow to any Size. When he has a right Soil and 
Situation, let him train it up to a Tree. 
Io this Purpoſe when it is removed into the Place where it 
15 to ſtand, let him take off all large Side Shoots, leaving only 
a Head and a few little Branches to draw up and detain the Sap 
in the Trunk. Thus trimming it up for a Tree, he will bring 
it to better Form than it is commonly ſuppoſed capable of, and 
will greatly encreaſe its Value. 


He is never to ſhrowd the Maple, or favour its ſpreading, 
of 
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for the Droppings from it are hurtful to all Things ; and par. 
ticularly a clammy Dew that gathers upon it. 

The Maple is but a flow growing Tree; but it makes A- 
mends in the Beauty of the Timber, the finer Pieces of which 
are of conſiderable Value. Its Keys make a pretty Appear- 
ance when ripe, and it would, for that Reaſon, have a Place 
in Gardens, but that the foreign Kinds have the Preference. 

The Wood of the Maple is of a cloſe and beautiful Grain: 
it cuts eaſily, and has a Firmneſs that holds it together in ſmall 
Works, whence it is greatly valued by the Turners and Car- 
vers. And when it happens to be vein'd, as is frequently 
the Caſe, it is uſed for fine Works by the Cabinet-makers, 


and in inlaying, it is then called the curl'd Maple, and Pea» 


cock-tail Maple. 

'They make Gun Stocks, and ſometimes Knife Handles of 

it; and it is turned into Cups, Spoons, Trenchers, and Diſhes, 
all very beautiful. 
The Timber of the Pollard Maple is moſt apt to be curl'd 
and variegated ; but it grows hollow very ſoon in this Form, 
and there is no depending upon its Soundneſs, except when it 
is carried up to a ſtandard Tree. In Hedges it is brittle, but 
it will grow after breaking or cutting, if but the ſmalleſt 
Piece remain with any Bark upon it. 

The Maple Wood has heretofore borne a great Price, but 
the Uſe of foreign Woods has let down its Credit : the Ro- 
MANS held it next in value to the Cedar. The knotty Parts 
of the Tree are moſt beautifully vein'd : and what is called 


by our Cabinet- makers FRENCH Maple, is no other than the 


irregular growing Parts of the Trunk of an old Maple, that 
happens to keep ſound. That Part of the Wood which 


' grows near the Root of an old Tree is alſo very beautiful: 


and ſometimes there ſtand out large Knots from the Surface 


of the Trunk, which, when cut through and well poliſhed, 


have a moſt elegant Variety of Veins and Marblings. 
The Noxway Maple is ſo hardy that it may be cultivated 
here without Difficulty, and it will be eaſier rais'd to a large 
Tree than our common Kind ; but its Wood has not that Ex- 
cellence, In Appearance this more reſembles the Sycamore 
than the common Maple; and it has an Advantage over it 
for Plantations near Houſes, that the Leaves remain more en- 
tire. The ſweet Juice that gathers about Sycamore Leaves 
entices Inſects, which eat them to Pieces, but the Leaves of 
the NoR way Maple are 1ll-taſted and therefore eſcape. 
In ſome Parts of NokTH AMERICA, they make Sugar 
from the Juice of the Maple: and the ſame has been done 


here 


7 
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here from the Juice of the Sycamore, which, as before ſaid; 
is only a large Maple: It has been try'd and found to yield it 
in large Quantity. 4 


CHAP. XLV. Of the Cherry Tree. 


6 % HE Cherry Tree, though cultivated in general for its 

Fruit, is not to be deſpis'd on Account of its Timber; 
and might be worth planting alone for that, were there no o- 
ther Advantage attending it. It is a large and tolerably well 
growing Tree, when carried up to an Height by trimming ; 
though the uſual Intent of raiſing it being for the Fruit, it ge- 
nerally is made to ſpread into Branches. 

The Bark of the Cherry Tree is brown, and tolerably 
ſmooth; the Leaves are large, longiſh, and ſhining, the 
Flowers are large and white, or -rediſh, and the Fruit is 
round, or nearly of that Shape, with a Kernel included in a 
hard Stone. We have a great many Kinds of Cherry, but 
there are two principal, the black and the red; and to one or 
other of theſe all the other Sorts are to be refer'd ; the 
black Cherry being ſmall and the red large. - The Heart 
Cherry is of the red Kind, and the Variety of others nam'd 
from the Fancy of Gardeners and Nurſery-men do not deſerve 
the Notice of the Huſbandman; who means to plant the 
Cherry as a Timber, as well as Fruit Tree. £ 

The black Cherry naturally riſes to a tall and well-ſhaped 
Tree, and the red may be brought toit : and theſe may be 
rais'd without any particular Trouble, and will yield Profit 
enough to the Planter. The others require all the Arts of 
the Gatdener; and we ſhould carry the Farmer out of his 
Way to lead him to them. All thoſe fine Kinds are cultivated 
by budding or grafting them into the wild black or red Cherry 
Stock; and the Gardeners tell us this is becauſe thoſe are free 
Shooters; this is enough to ſhew the Huſbandman that it is 
his Intereſt to plant them : for the free Shooting, and quick 
Growth of a Tree are to him Articles of the greateſt Con- 
ſequence. _ | . N 5 

The beſt Soil for the Chetry is a Loami ; this Tree does 
not require a rich Earth, but it will not bear the two Ex- 
treams of Clay or Sand, In the clayey Soils its Roots are 
ſtarv'd, and in the ſandy they are burnt up, but on any other 
Ground it will grow very freely: 'Too much Drynefs or too 
much Moiſture are equally Enemies to the Cherry Tree. But 
it will ſtand and grow to Timber under many of theſe Diſad- 
vantages, though they affect the Fruit. | | 
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The Cherry will grow in any Situation, but it does not 


thrive well when too much expoſed, as on the Tops of bleak 


Hills. It is obſerved to ſhoot the quickeſt, and arrive at its 


Bigneſs ſooneſt, in Soils where there is a good Degree of 


Moiſture; but the Timber is moſt valuable where it has 
grown on a drier Ground. 

The Cherry is to be propagated by ſowing; and the beft 
and moſt advantageous Kind is the black. The Stones ſhould 
be ſaved from ſome of the beſt Fruit of a large and tall Tree, 
and uſed ſoon after they are gathered ; they ſhould be ſown 
in a Piece of poor Ground, in "Trenches, and covered two 
Inches and an half with the Mould. When they ſhoot, the 
young Trees are to be thinned, and kept clear from Weeds, 
and at a Year's Growth they ſhould be removed into a larger 
Bed, and planted at eighteen Inches Diſtance, in Rows two 
Feet and an half aſunder. Thus they are to ſtand till they 
are large enough to.remove. into their Places. 

They may be planted in Hedge Rows, Orchards, Parks, 
or Warrens, and the proper Diſtance is about five and thirty 
Feet; the beſt Way is in Rows, and theſe ſhould be forty 
Feet aſunder. 'Thus they may be trained up to uſeful Trees 
of Timber, and at the ſame Time afford a conſtant Profit 
from the Fruit. | 

The Cherry Trees in many Parts of ENGLAND, ſtand in 
the Hedges, and where the Property is ſecured by Cuſtom, 
it is a very good Method; but in Places where idle People 
will make free with the Fruit, they will be broke to Pieces in 
the gathering it, and the Hedges ſpoiled all about. 

It is better, in theſe Places, to plant a poor Field with 
them by way of Orchard, and the Ground may be tilled be- 
tween them, eſpecially while they are young, as much as it 
it were clear, The only neceſſary Caution in ſuch a Planta- 
tion is, that it be defended from weſterly Winds, for they 
are always hurtful to this Tree. The more the Trees are 
carried up for 'Timber, the longer the Ground may be tilled 
between them; for when they are ſuffered to ſpread at a 
ſmall Height, as 1s uſually done when they are planted only 
for Fruit, they ſoon ſhadow the whole Gra and injure 
the Growth of any thing ſown upon it by their Drippings. 

There is this farther Reaſon for carrying the Cherry Tree 
up for Timber at preſeat, that the Fruit bears ſo ſmall a Price 
it ſearce pays the Charges of gathering in a bad Year, and 
affords very little Profit even in the moſt favourable. 

Both the black and the red Cherry, propesly train'd up for 
Timber, by cutting off the — See that would ſpread 
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too much, and carrying the Tree to a Top, will grow large, 
regular, and beautiful. They make a very good Appearance 
in Avenues, and other regular Plantations, when raiſed for 
that Purpoſe; for though the Cherry in Orchards is a very 
ill-looking Tree, this is not ſo a in its own Nature, as 
the Manner of cultivating it. A well grown Cherry when in 
Bloſſom, makes an elegant Appearance, as alſo when in 
F —_ he ow theſe are —_ to hang undiſturbed. _ 
e thing is very eſſential in the preparing the 

Tree for Timber. When it is tranſ A frm the * 
ſery, the uſual Way is to cut off the large down- right Roots: 
this is right when it 1s raiſed for the Fruit, becauſe it prevents 
the Trees riſing in Height, and makes it ſpread into Branch- 
es: but juſt the contrary of this, is the Deſign when the 
Cherry Tree is raiſed / Timber; and therefore, the long 
Root is, in this Caſe, to be left entire at the Removal, and 
the top Shoot never ſhorten'd or injur'd. 

Thoſe who want only a few 'Trees, may raiſe them from 
Suckers, which grow in Plenty about the Roots of the old 
ones, but it isa much better Way to ſow the Stones, and the 
'Trees are always the fairer. | 

We are accuſtomed to ſee certain Kinds of Cherries culti- 
vated incertain Places, and ſome have ſuppoſed they thrive 
particularly there; but there is nothing more in this, than 
that Cuſtom has become the Law of the Huſbandman, and 
he plants the Kind he ſees planted by his Neighbours. Red 
Cherries are cultivated in KxN TH in ſuch Plenty, that they 
have obtained a Name from the Place; and in the ſame 
Manner black Cherries ſeem peculiar, in a Manner, to 
HEeRTFORDSHIRE. But Ihave ſeen as good black Cherries 
in KENT as in that County; and have eaten KenTisn Cher- 
ries in HERTFORDSHIRE as good, and from as fair and flou- 
riſhing Trees, as any in the Country from which they are 
named. Ws 

The red Cherry requires a ſomewhat richer Soil than the 
black; and the 2 Fr oi who intends to raiſe theſe Trees 
ſhould guide himſelf accordingly ; not planting black becauſe 
in one County, or red becauſe he happens to live in another ; 
but the red if his Soil be better, the black if it be worſe. 

The Seaſon for felling the Cherry Tree, is about the Mid- 
dle of NoveMBeR; and it is proper to obſerve this punctual- 
ly, becauſe a great deal of the Value of the Timber depends 
upon its being cut at a proper Time. | 

The Woods of the red and black Cherry are very much 
alike, but that of the black - fineſt, and the Tree is _ 
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free to grow ftraight, tall, and upright. This Timber is not 
only valuable for its Beauty but its Strength. It will grow to 
ſuch an Height and "Thickneſs in the Trunk, that it will af- 
ford good Beams. for building; and Experience has ſhewn 
that they are equal to any Timber, except the Oak, in their 
Strength and laſting, And it is fit for the Cabinet-maker as 
well as. the Carpenter. 5 | 
Of all the EuRoPEAN Woods, there is none that ſo much 
reſembles Mahogany, as the Timber from the Trunk of a 
good ſound black Cherry Tree. We are ſenſible that at this 
| Time theſe Trees are rarely raiſed for this Purpoſe ; and that 
„ What is called Cherry Tree Wood, is cut from the red or 
7 black Cherry indifferently, and juſt as it happens a Tree has 
1 been cut down; but even under theſe Diſadvantages, Chairs 
and Tables are made of it, which have an Appearance of 
that Wood. It is certain the Reſemblance might be brought 
much nearer by proper Care. 

Mahogany itſelf is not of that beautiful Colour when firſt 
cut. Time gives it the greateſt Beauty, and when it is freſh 
wrought into Cabinet-work, they rub it with ſeveral Things 
to ſtain it. They uſe particularly. for this Purpoſe, a red 
Earth, that is dug in the Iſle of WicnrT : from the Colour 
it gets by this, and well oĩling, it by Degrees becomes of that 
beautiful Hue we ſo much. admire. Now let a Piece of 
Timber from the found Trunk of a black Cherry Tree be 
wrought in the ſame Manner, be rub'd with the ſame red 

| Earth, and oiled as the Mahogany 1s, and I am of Opinion, 
if not equal, it would be found very nearly equal in Beauty. 
KB Now is it not worth the Planter's while to raiſe a Tree 
K which will be next to the Oak in Strength, and next to the 


be Mahogany in Beauty Wy 
j/ | If the Size of the Timber ſhould be objected, it muſt be 
7 by thoſe who have not much. obſerved the Tree: I have ſeen 


black Cherry Trees in the Hedges in ſome Parts of HrgT- 

FORDSHIRE, Of a fine Thickneſs and Height in the Trunk; 
we | and when it ſhall become an Article of Huſbandry, to raiſe 
1589 it for the Timber, doubtleſs we ſhall ſee it much larger and 
finer. There is nothing in Nature to prevent it, moſt of 
1 the Form of Trees is owing to the Management of them 
WW | when young. „ 


little 


% The Cherry Tree will grow among other Foreſt Trees in 
1 Woods, as well as any Kind, and though it bear little Fruit 
* this Way, it will rife ſtraight, and with a tall Trunk; nor is 
1 | any Tree fitter to be mixed among Coppice Woods, for it 
mi grows very freely, and when thus carried up in Height does 
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little Hurt by its Shade. The Boughs are good for Fuel, and 
it will anfwer many of the other Purpoſes of Coppicſe. 
In fine, the Reaſon why the Cherry Tree has not been ſo 
much regarded as it ought, as a Timber Tree is, that it is 
underſtood to be of the Fruit Tree Kind: but hereafter, I 
hope, we ſhall ſee it raiſed on the other Account, in which it 
is more valuable, 


C HAP. XLVI. Of the Pear Tree. 
A FTER the Cherry it may be proper to mention a- 


| nother which is ſo generally looked upon as a Fruit, 
that it is rarely conſidered as a Timber Tree, although its 
Wood is, in many Inſtances, ſuperior to any other in the 
World. This is the Pear Tree, which I hope to remove 
from the Orchard to the Hedge, and to ſhew the Huſband- 
man that he has as much Reaſon to value what 1s called the 
worſt Kind, as the Gardener has to prize the beſt. 

The Pear Tree, when properly managed, is a large, tall, 
and well growing Tree. The Bark is rough, the Leaves are 
roundiſh, and the Flowers reſemble Apple Bloſſoms, but they 
are whiter. The Fruit is ſufficiently known. It is naturally 
ſmall, longiſh, and larger at the End fartheſt from the Stalk. 
Art has brought in a Multitude of Varieties of "Taſtes, Co- 
lours, and Names of Pears, but the Huſbandman has nothing 
to do with any of theſe. He is to conſider the Tree for its 
Timber, and the only Kind that ſhould be planted for that 
Purpoſe, is the common Choak Pear, called in ſome Places 
the wild Pear: this is the Kind from which all the reſt have 
been produced by Culture, and is that of which; when leaſt 
improved, Perry is made. This grows freely in Hedges, 
and will eaſily be trained up for Timber. 

The Pear Tree will grow in any Soil, and there is ſcarce 
any in which it will not thrive. It bears a moderate Degree 
of Moiſture, without any Injury, and only grows the quicker 
for it ; but too much will deſtroy it, and hurt the Timber be- 
fore any viſible Sign of Decay appears on the Leaves or 
Branches. 

It will grow as well on flat Ground as the Sides of Hills, 
but does beſt where there is a Depth of Soil. The Pear 
Tree is beſt raiſed from Seeds. And for this Purpoſe the 
Huſbandman is to mark a fair and upright Tree, and gather 
the Fruit juſt when full ripe. A poor Piece of Ground 1s to 


be choſen for a Nurſery, and the Trees are to be raiſed and 
; E e 3 trained 
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trained up, as directed for the Cherry; only takin t 
Care on x 4 laſt Removal, not to oma the ak —_ 
The Pear Tree thus raiſed, will grow to a conſiderable 
Height, with a ſtrait and ſingle Trank, before it begins to 
bear any Fruit; but when it has once began, the Produce 
will be yearly very great; and the Fruit, thoagh but poor in 
Taſte, will yield a great Profit, if made into Perry, which 
is very eaſily done; as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter; for the 
Vintners and Wine Coopers are always ready to take it off in 
any Quantity. 
It is ſtrange that this ſingle Circumſtance has not led People 
more into the propagating this Tree; for the Quantity ſent 
up to LoN DON was never yet enough for the Demand. 
While theſe Trees are thus enriching their Owner yearly 
by their Fruit, they will be all the Time growing up to Tim- 
ber. A proper Supply of young ones ſhould be planted a- 
gainſt the Time of felling, that they may yield Fruit for Per- 
ry when the others are gone. If theſe Trees are planted in 
Hedge Rows, forty Feet is a good Diſtance ; and four or five 
Years before the old ones are to be fell'd, there ſhould be 


brought a Supply of Trees of about ſix Years Growth from 


the Nurſery, and planted at every forty Feet, as the others, 
one between each Couple of the old ones. 

The old Trees when felled, ſhould be ſtub'd up, and from 
this Time the young ones will flouriſh and bear ſurprizingly. 

The Timber of the Pear Tree is of a delicate fine Grain. 
It cuts eaſily, and takes a beautiful Poliſh. It is equal to any 
for the fineſt Works of the Turner; and the Carvers are 
with Reaſon very fond of it. It is alſo in ſome Places, wrought 
into Tables, Chairs, and other Furniture. In the Beauty of 


its Colour, Cloſeneſs and Evenneſs of Grain, and yielding 


to all Inſtruments in working, it is ſuperior to any Wood 
whatſoever. There is at preſent a very certain Market for it; 
but if the — were greater, the Demand for it would riſe 


in Proportion, for it would then take the Place of many other 
of the fine Woods. 


CHAP. XLII. Of the Hazel. 


E now come to the Conſideration of a Tree of ſmall 

Stature, but being a Fruit 'Tree, it properly follows 

the others of that Kind, and notwithſtanding its Smallneſs, 

it has ſufficient Value to make it worth the careful Huſband- 
man's while to look upon it with Regard to Profit. 


'The 
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The Hazel is a low Shrub with broad indented Leaves, and 
2 brown tolerably ſmooth Bark. The Flowers are in a Kind 
of Catkins. The Fruit is well known, it grows in a different 
Part of the Tree from the Flowers, and uſually in Cluſters of 
three or four together. | | we | 

The Filberd is the Hazel improved and enlarged by Cul- 
ture; and befide this we meet with two or three other 
Kinds among the Nurſerymen. There is firſt, the lit- 
tle white Nut Hazel; ſecondly, the great or Cob-Nut Hazel; 
thirdly, the red Filberd; fourthly, the white Filberd; and 
laſtly, the great Sy ANISsH Nut, which is angulated on the Sur- 
face. Theſe have been only rais'd from the common Hazel, 
and are not worth the Huſbandman's Regard; he is to ſtick to 
the natural wild Shrub, leaving theſe to the Nurſerymen and 
Gardeners. DE) 

The Hazel is a ſtout and hardy Shrub, it will grow on the 
Pooreſt Soils, and ſtand in all Expofures. This is a great Ar- 
ticle of its Value, for it will ſucceed where many other Trees 
would altogether fail. It will grow in the tougheſt or the 
looſeſt Soils ; in Clay, and in Sand ; and flouriſhes very well 
in ſtony Grounds. But the Soil and Situation that ſuit moſt 
33 with it, are a freſh Tight Earth, on the Side of a 

ill, eſpecially if not too ſhallow. 

Many propagate the Hazel from Suckers, which they are 
tempted to do by the great Abundance of them that it pro- 
duces; and by the Freedom with which they take Root : but 
the beſt Method is from Seed, and this is ſo eaſy, that *tis not 
worth while to take any other. 

To this Purpoſe let the Huſbandman gather a good Quan- 
tity of Nuts when they are thoroughly ripe, from the moſt 
flourtſhing Trees. Let a Bed of Sand be ſpread upon the 
Floor of ſome cool Room, and theſe Nuts laid on it, covering 
them with a little more dry Sand; and thus they are to lie 
the whole Winter. In Ferruary they are to be ſown in 
Trenches, in a poor Ground, and tranſplanted when they are 
of two Years Growth. They are to ſtand a couple of Years 
in their new Place, and then to be removed to the Hedge Rows, 
or elſewhere, where they are to remain. 

When a Coppice is raiſed from Seed, the Nuts may be ſown 
among the reſt ; but it may be thicken'd afterwards by tranſ- 
planting more of them into it. Sa 

The Nurſerymen and Gardeners propagate their Filberds 
by Layers ; but though this may be the beſt Way, when they 
are raiſed for the Sake of the Fruit; the ſowing them is beſt for 


other Purpoſes. 
| "Ee 4 After 
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After they are removed to the Places where they are to 
ſtand, they muſt be cut down within five Inches of the Ground: 
if they are pretty large when they are removed, this may be 
done the firft Year ; but if ſmaller, it is better let alone till the 
ſecond. 

When they are planted in Coppices, they are fit to fell with 
the reſt of the Growth, at twelve or thirteen Years old ; and, 
after the firſt cutting, they may ſtand ſeven or eight Years. 

No Shrub anſwers better for the thickening of a Coppice, by 
laying down a Branch, than the Hazel. One long Pole chop'd 
half through near the Ground, and cover'd for its whole 
Length, five or fix Inches deep with Earth, faſtening it down 
with a Peg, will yield a Row of fine Shoots. | 

The Hazel, when cut at ten or twelve Years Growth, 
yields a very good Price. It is eſteemed by the Hoop-makers, 
and on many other Occaſions; and, in ſome Parts of Ex- 
GLAND, is raiſed ſingly in very large Plantations for this Ser- 
vice. Its Fruit are a very great Diſadvantage, for they occa- 
ſion its being broke and torn to Pieces by Boys, before it is in 
a Condition to cut; and this is a great Reaſon againſt planting 
the Hazel in Hedge Rows, where elſe it would thrive very 
well and grow to uſe. Not that it is by any Means a good 
Shrub for the ſerviceable Parts of a Hedge, for it does not grow 
cloſe, nor does it bear plaſhing : it alſo wants Thorns for the 
Purpoſe of keeping off Cattle. 2 

Tis beſt to raiſe it ſingly in Plantations for the Hoop- 
makers, or among Coppice Wood. Beſide the Hoop-maker, 
it is uſed by the Thatcher, for the making of Hurdles, and on 
many other ſuch Occaſions. Its fine taper Shoots are uſed 
for fiſning Rods, and the worſt of it is very good for faggoting. 

The ſmall Branches of the Hazel burn to a fine light Kind 
of Charcoal, and are, in ſome Places uſed for the making Gun 
Powder. The Chips of Hazel Wood are alſo uſed by the 
Wine Coopers, and are a very harmleſs Ingredient for the 
fining of Wines. | 


CHAP. XLVIIL Of the Buckthorn. 


ILROM the Hazel we ſhall advance to another Shrub, 

whoſe Fruit is of Value, the Buckthorn. It is indeed of fo 
much Value, that one is ſurprized the Huſbandman ſhould not 
think it worth his while to give this Shrub a Place in his 
Hedges; for it will, in a tolerable Soil, grow as freely there 


as any other Kind, and anſwer the Purpoſe of fencing better 


than 
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than many that are conſtantly planted there merely from Cuſ- 
tom, and without any particular Reaſon, or any tolerable Uſe, 

The Buckthorn 1s a Shrub of ten or twelve Feet high, the 
Bark is brown and ſmooth, the Leaves are oblong, and the 
Flowers are ſmall. The Fruit is a Berry, roundiſh, black 
when ripe, and juicy, containing four hard Seeds, which are 
rounded on one Side, and flatted on the other. 

This Deſcription of the Berry admits of no Miſtake in the 
Shrub, for if any one ſhould at random think to raiſe it from 
Berries, bought at the Markets, he might be ſtrangely diſap- 
pointed ; as the People who gather it frequently, though very 
diſhoneſtly, bring the Berries of the black Alder, and ſome 
other Shrubs among them: the Berries of the black Alder 
moſt reſemble them, but there are only two Seeds in each of 
theſe. 

'The Buckthorn Shrub loves a light and rich Soil. We ſee 
it in Hedges on other Kinds of Ground, but it does not flouriſh 
when it has not free Room to ſpread its Roots, and Plenty of 
Nouriſhment. For Situation, a Flat toward the Bottom of a 
Hill is the beſt ; but there is no need to be very ſtrict in theſe 
Things: it may be planted among the Quick of a Hedge an 
where; only if there be Choice of Soils and Situations, it will 
bear its Fruit more plentifully and conſtantly, and it will ripen 
it better on theſe juſt named than on others. 
| Buckthorn is to be propagated by ſowing. And for this 
Purpoſe the Berries ſhould be gather'd from a thriving Tree 


late in Autumn, when they are thorough ripe, and ſown im- 


Soil. 


mediately in ſhallow Trenches, in a Bed of a loamy and light 

When the young Trees firſt appear, they ſhould be water'd 
alittle, if the Seaſon be dry, and kept clear of Weeds; after 
this they ſhould be treated exactly in the Manner of the Sloe 
or black Thorn Plant, as deſcribed already in their Place; and 
planted with the Quick on the Bank, in making of the Hedge ; 
where they will grow up with the reſt. One Plant of Buck- 
thorn may be ſet at every fifteenth of Quick, and the Hedge 


will not beat all the worſe for it. 


The Stem of the Buckthorn will grow to the common 
Bigneſs of the Hedge Wood, and when cut in the plaſhing, 
and new making the Hedge, will anſwer the uſual Purpoſes, 
and in the mean time, every Year there will be a great Quan- 
tity of the Berries, which fell at a very conſiderable Price. 


The Apothecaries buy them to make a purging Syrup, which 
has its Name from the Shrub. | x 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIX. Of the Alder. 


T\HE Alder has been occaſionally mentioned in the pre- 
| ceding Book, as uſeful for defending a mellow Shore 
from being undermin'd by the Stream of a River : but we are 
here to enquire more at large into its Nature, and after that, 
ſhall ſpeak of ſeveral other of thoſe Trees that grow in wet 
Places, 

I have mention'd in the laſt Chapter, a Shrub called the 
black Alder, whoſe Berries are often mix'd among thoſe of 
Buckthorn, at the Markets: but that is a little Shrub no wa 
allied to the right Alder, except in the Shape of the Leaf, 
from whence careleſs People, not regarding the more eſſential 
Characters of either, called it by the ſame Name. : 

The Alder, properly ſo called, is, as commonly rais'd, a 
very large Shrub, conſiſting of a great Number of tall and 
thick Shoots, riſing from one common Stump; but it may be 
rais'd ſingly, andin Form of a 'Tree, and will acquire a very 
conſiderable Bigneſs. The Bark is ſmooth, and of a dark 
purpliſh brown Colour; the Leaves are large and roundiſh, 
and uſually feel clammy : the Flower is in a Catkin, in the 
Manner of the Hazel, and the Fruit is a ſmall light Cone 
produced on a different Part of the 'Tree, and ſeldom much 
regarded. * + 

The proper Soil for the Adder is a rich black Mould ; and 
its proper Situation is in a Flat, near the Edge of ſome little 
River: it thrives particularly in half boggy Places, where the 
Water every now and then floats the Ground, and lies ſome 
time upon it. The little Rivers of BuckINGHAMSHIRE and 
HERTFORDSHIRE, that run through rich Meadows, have a 
large Quantity of fine Alders upon their Banks; and where- 
ever they overflow frequently, the ſame Trees riſe from the 
Spreadings of the Roots of the adjoining ones in great Abun- 
dance. 88 | 

'The great Benefit of this Tree to the Farmer 1s, that it 
will live and thrive in ſuch Places as will not agree with any 
other Kinds; and if ſuch Grounds were univerſally planted 
with it, it would be of great Benefit to the Owners, as there 
is a conſtant Demand for the Timber, though at a ſmall 
Price. | 

The Propagation of the Alder is extreamly eaſy, for the 
raiſing it is in the uſual Manner in Clumps of Poles ; but a little 
more Care is required in propagating it for a Tree, and *tis 
very well worth while to take it. 


The 
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The Alder will riſe from ſowing the little Cone or Fruit, 
but this is a tedious Way. The common Method is to cut the 
Poles into Truncheons of a Yard long, and ſet theſe in the 
Ground in a rich wet Earth. 'They will grow as readily as the 
Willow or Elder; and thus naturally ſend up a great many 
Shoots, which is the common Intention in the planting them. 

The Truncheons are to be planted in the Beginning of 
APRIL. Some cut them immediately for that Purpoſe ; others 
cut them in Oc rok ER, and tying them in Bundles, leave 
them with the larger End in Water all Winter, and then 
plant them in Spring. This they do to make ſure of their 
growing, but it is an unneceſſary Trouble : they generally 
ſtrike Root very freely; and if there be any Doubt, tis but 
_— ſome ſpare ones, and thoſe which do not take may be 

ulled up. | 

4 Another Method is to plant a Piece of the Root of an Alder 
deep in the Mud croſswiſe, that a Tree may riſe from it, and 
this deep laying in of the Root ſecures it from Injury by 
Winds. Others bury a long Pole of Alder, cutting off both 
Ends, and it will ſhoot up many Branches, which are to be 
cut off near the Ground, and then left to ſhoot afreſh in Num- 
bers from each Place where they were cut. Ko. 

But though all theſe Methods are not only recommended, 
and frequently uſed with Succeſs, I ſhall adviſe a Huſbandman 
to a Courſe quite different from them all ; which is, to raiſe 
the Alder from Layers, in the Manner as deſcribed under the 
Article Elm; for no 'Tree whatſoever takes in this Method 
more freely, the Shoots taking Root immediately, and bear- 
ing tranſplanting excellently. 5 
The Nurſery for this Purpoſe muſt be in ſome wet Place 
by a River Side, where a few Stools of Alder will afford a 
continual Supply. At a Year after the laying, the Shoots are 
to be taken off and tranſplanted. To this Purpoſe let there be 
a Number of Holes dug at ſeven Feet Diſtance every Way 
to receive them. Theſe Holes muſt be two Feet deep: the 
young Trees mult be taken up carefully, and planted at leaſt a 

oot and half deep upon ſome looſe Mould in the Bottom of 
the Hole, and the Earth well put in about them. Every 
Shoot will thus grow, and no Method is ſo certain or fo advan- 
tageous. 

One Year after they are planted, let the Owner go over 
them, and take Notice which are the fineſt, ſtrongeſt and 
ſtraighteſt Shoots ; theſe are to remain as they ſtand, but the 
weaker, he is to cut down within about ſix Inches of the * 
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The Number to be left for Trees ſhould be nearly half, and 
the others will ſhoot up from the cutting in long and ſtraight 
Poles in the uſual Way. Thus he will have a Parcel of Al- 
ders riſing up to Trees, fo far as their Nature will bear, and 
another Parcel of the uſual Kind, which are to be felled as 
common Alders, while the others remain like the Timber 
Trees in a Coppice, increaſing in Bigneſs and Value, and 
ſtanding throughout ſeveral Cuttings of the ſmaller. 

Alders growing in the common Way, are to be cut once 
in four Years, for they are a very quick growing Tree; the 
Wood being light, and there being Plenty of Moiſture for it, 
which 1s the great Support of all Growths. 

The Bark of the Alder was at one Time in Uſe among 
the Dyers for black, but at preſent it is little regarded. While 
it was uſed to this Purpoſe, the Time of felling the Alder 
was in Spring, becauſe the Bark then came off eaſy. At 
popes "tis felled in NoVEMRER and DECEMBER, and the 

ood is found of a greater Firmneſs than it uſed to be when 
cut in the Sap Seaſon. 

It is, however, proper to bark the larger and better Pieces 
of the Alder whereſoever they are cut, tho* the Bark be not 
uſed for any Thing ; for there are apt to breed Worms under 
the Bark which deſtroy the Timber, but it is ſeldom hurt by 
them when the Bark is off. N 

No Tree grows quicker than the Alder, nor does any of 
the ſoft Wood Kinds make a better Return in Profit: *tis 
therefore a Wonder it ſhould be any where neglected where 
there is Ground that is fit for it. The Farmer always finds 
Purchaſers at a better Price for his old over-grown Alders, as 
they are called : therefore why will he not raiſe a Quantity of 
good Trees to ſuch a Size! | 

The Uſes of the Alder are many. The ſmaller Poles 
make Hurdles and Gates as well as any Wood whatſoever ; 
and of the larger Pieces, Chairs, Country Utenſils of many 
Kinds, and Clogs and Shoe Heels are made, and a great 
Number of other Things that require a light and yet firm 


Wood. | = | 
It bears to lie wet as well as any Wood whatſoever, but 


then it muſt be always in Water; for if it be ſometimes dry 


and at other Times wet, it periſhes quickly. We read in the 
old LATIN Authors, that the Alder was made the Founda- 
tion of Bridges, and other Buildings in boggy Grounds ; and 
it ſtands upon Record that there is a great deal of Alder 
uſed under our old Bridge at LoxnDdoN, and under the Rialto 
at VENICE. 
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There are thoſe who ſay Alder hardens by Degrees under 
Water, till it becomes a Kind of Stone, but this is falſe. 
It is ſufficient that it will laſt a vaſt while on theſe Occaſions; 
and it is plain from hence, that if a Supply of large Alder 
could be had for ſuch Works as are to remain under Water, 


there would be a ſufficient Demand for itz and this may be 
done on the Methods here laid down. 


The Alder ſerves excellently for Piles of all Kinds, driven 


under Water; and Faggots of this Wood are excellent for 
laying in' Trenches, cut through boggy Grounds to prevent 
their filling up. The Poles fell well to the Hop Planters, 
and the ſmall Branches make an excellent Charcoal for Gun 
Powder. | 

The great Conſumption of the large and ſound Timber 
would be among the 9 It is a very firm and light 
Wood, ſo that the Bowls, Diſhes, and the like made from it, 
would be preferable in that Reſpect to thoſe of Beech, and 
ſmoother and handſomer than thoſe of Elm, which are al- 
ways harſh and ragged, | 

'There is a Toughneſs in ſound Alder that will make it bear 


turning very thin; and it is worth the Conſideration of the 


Carver; anſwering freely to his Chiſſel, and yet holding to- 
gether in very fine and ſmall Work. 

A Plantation of Alder, beſide the Eaſe with which it is 
made, and its Readineſs to flouriſh where other Trees will 
not grow, has this Advantage, that the Leaves and young 
Shoots are ſo ill taſted, no Creature will crop them. So that 
it needs no Trouble or Expence in fencing. 

I have named all theſe Advantages of the Alder, that more 
may be tempted to plant it than do at preſent. I have ſeen 
many a large Piece of Ground left waſte, on which Alders 
would thrive perfectly well; and which would by ſuch plant- 
ing bring a vaſt Profit to the Owner. | . 


CHAP. L. Of the Wilhw. 
HE Willow is another of the watery Trees, which, 


4 although frequent in ſome Places, is not nearly ſo much 
cultivated as it might be; and which, under a better Manage- 


ment than is generally beſtow'd upon it at preſent, would yield 


very great Advantages to the Owner. BE 

The Willow, when the right Kind is choſen, and right 
Management is given it, grows to a conſiderably large and 
tall Tree. The Bark is pale colour'd, rough and cracked ; 
the Wood light and whitiſh ; the Leaves are long and narrow. 


The 
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The Flowers are ſmall, thready, and form'd into a Kind of 
Spike: the Fruit grows on other Trees of the ſame Kind, 
and contains a downy Seed. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of Willow, but few of them are 
worth the Huſbandman's Notice or Conſideration: the Ozier 
and the Sallow are properly of the Willow Kind, but theſe 
differing from the common Willow in many ReſpeQs, ſhall 
be treated of in ſeparate Chapters hereafter. Among the o- 
ther Kinds the common tall Willow, or white Willow, which 
freely and naturally riſes into a Tree, and which the Farmers 
in ſome Places diſtinguiſh by the Name of the Withy, is the 
hmm in Value. Next to this 1s the large leav'd green 

illow, which is generally kept a Pollard. And the others 
being all inferior to theſe: two in Growth and Value of the 
Wood, are to be neglected. ; 

The proper and natural Soil of the Willow is a damp rich 
Farth : near Waters, and in flat Grounds, is its favourite Si- 
tuation. Of the two Kinds juſt mention'd, the white leav'd 
Willow, which naturally grows into a Tree, will do with 
leaſt Moiſture : the other, or green leav'd Kind, which is 
beſt kept for ſhrowding, loves the wetteſt Places. Let the 
Farmer keep this in his Remembrance always: for on theſe 
careful Diſtinctions, and the exact ſuiting of the Soil to the 
Kind of Tree, depends in a very great Degree, the Advantage 
of one Perſon over another in his Plantations. 

The Willow, of which ever Kind it is, is a Tree very ea- 
ſily propagated ; for it will take Root in any Form, and under 
any Manner of planting whatſoever; and will thrive wherever 
there is Water. The white Willow will do even where there 
is but a moderate Quantity of Moiſture. It will thrive in 
clayey and loamy Soils, and will often riſe to a conſiderable 
Stature in Hedges, and on waſte Grounds, that are very far 
from any Water. 

The common Way of propagating the Willow of either 
Kind is by cutting Poles of ten Feet long: theſe are to be 
ſtruck off one Way at the Bottom, and thruſt two Feet and a 
half deep into the Ground in moiſt Places. This is ſo eaſy 
and expeditious a Method, that few will ever be led to think 
of practiſing any other: and indeed none is better for the 
green Willow, which is intended for a- Pollard, becauſe a 
little Advance in Height gives it the proper Length of Trunk, 
and the Shrouds naturally grow from the 'Top. But for. 
raiſing Trees of the white Willow or Withy, I altogether 
prefer the Method by Layers. 'Thete are procured with the 
greatelt Eaſe, in the Manner direQted under the Article _ 
only 
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only chuſing a wet Piece of Ground for the Stools ; and being 
afterwards planted in deep Holes, as direQed for the Alder, 
they take firm Root, and grow up with a ſurprizing Quick- 
neſs. When theſe Trees ſtand on a moderately dry Soil, 
they quickly riſe to a ſound and good Timber, conſiſting of a 
large Blea, and a reddiſh Heart, which is firm and beautiful, 
and bears a tolerable Price. | | 

The beſt Time of planting the Willow is toward the End 
of FEBRUARY: and if the common Method by Poles or 
Truncheons be uſed, it will be proper to let them ſtand with 
the End in Water, that is to be thruſt into the Ground four 
or five Days before they are planted. The Diſtance ſhould 
be about fifteen Feet, and Care ſhould be taken not to rub up 
the Bark in thruſting the Stake into the Ground. The Care- 
leſsneſs of the Planter in this Reſpect, has often prevented 
the Willows taking good Root, and this has been laid to the 
Charge of the Soil. 

The common green Willow in the Pollard Form, is of ſo 
uick Growth in the Branches, that it may be cut once in 
our Years. The Seaſon for this is NovEMBER or FEBRUARY, 

and one is as well as the other. But as this Tree is of ſuck 
| ſpeedy Growth, it is alſo of quick Decay, and this is to be 
provided againſt. ; 

A Plantation of Pollard Willows ſhould never be expected 
to ſtand longer than five and twenty Years; ſo that a freſh 
Supply ſhould be raifed againſt that Time, by planting new 
Stakes or Truncheons between; and the old ones ſhould then 
be grub'd up while their Trunk is ſound; for ſoon after that 
Time, and often before, from Damages and Accidents, 
it grows hollow, and moulders away into a Kind of Touch- 
woed. 

The Miſchief commonly begins at the Top, where the 
Wet gets in after cutting off the Shrowds, and ſo penetrates 
all the Way down. | 8 

The Pollard Trees of this Kind muſt be carried to a 
Height above the Reach of Cattle, before they are ſuffer'd 
to ſhoot for a Head, for they are very fond of cropping 
the young Shoots of this, though none of them will touch 
the Alder. | 

When the white Willow, or, as fome calt it, the red 
Willow, from the Redneſs of its Heart, is to be raiſed for a 
Tree, the uſual Care is to be taken in trimming it up, to let 
no large Side Branches ſhoot; and to leave a few ſmall ones 
to call up and detain the Sap in the Trunk : by this Means it 
will cife to a tall and. well looking Tree. | 


This. 
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This Kind, as well as the other, may be cut for ſhrowding, 
and either of them are of great Uſe this Way in Places where 
Fuel is ſcarce, for they yield a very great Quantity, and a 
quick Return. A Perſon who has but a moderate Number of 
them, by allotting them into four Diviſions, and cutting one 
Part every Year, may have an annual Supply. 

The Willow is of great Uſe alſo in Hedges in proper Soils. 
'The Stakes being made of this Wood, will all grow, and 
at once continue firm, and thicken the Hedge. 

The Wood anſwers many of the Purpoſes of the Alder, 
and many others; the Poles make Hurdles and Fences, and 
Withes for the tying up of Faggots. They are uſed by the 

Hazel, and they burn into an excellent 
light Charcoal. For Quantity it has been computed, that an 
Acre of Ground property planted with Willow, will, at eleven 
Years Growth, yield a Hundred Load of Wood. The large 
Wood is uſed by the Turners, and when good, brings a 4 
derable Price. The worſt of it may be ſplit out into billeting, 
and burns excellently. | 

When the Willow is raiſed to a Tree, and has a long and 
ſound Trunk, it may be cut into Boards, and uſed in 
Building, for they are ſtrong, of a good Grain, and very 
beautiful, | 


CHAP. LI. Of the Oxier. 


HE Ozier is a ſmall Kind of Willow, which from 

the particular Uſes for which it is raiſed, requires a 
different Sort of Management, and another Manner of 
Planting. | 
The Ozier very much reſembles the Willow in its Ap- 
pearance, but that is a ſmaller Tree, its Shoots are longer and 
ſlenderer, and its Leaves alſo much longer; theſe are ve 
narrow, and in the beſt Kind are green on the upper Side, 
but whitiſh, and, as it were, woolly underneath. - 

The Ozier loves a wet and low Ground, near Waters, 
and nearly upon a Level with the Water. It thrives no 
where ſo well as in marſhy Places, near the Edges of large 
Rivers; or in thoſe little Iſlands that are form'd by the break- 
ing of their Current, and every Way ſurrounded by the 
Water. The Ground for an Ozier Bed ſhould be a rich 
black Mould ; and this is very common in theſe low and wet 
Situations. | | 

The Deſign in planting the Ozier is, that it may ſhoot 
out a great Quantity of fine ſlender 'Twigs, which are to be 
cut at a ſmall Growth, Therefore there is no Occaſion for a 
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Trunk either of the Pollard or Timber Tree Form. This 
would only exhauſt a great deal of the Nouriſhment taken in 
by the Root, and deprive the Shoots of it; neither are they ſo 
apt to riſe ſtraight and fine, unleſs they begin near the Ground. 
On this depends the peculiar Way of planting the Ozier. 
It is rais'd in the ſame Manner as the other Willows, by 
Truncheons or Stakes driven into the Ground; and it is pro- 
per always to let a certain Quantity of the Shoots ſtand for a 
due Growth for this Purpoſe, when the reſt are cut. But as 
theſe are not to riſe in a Trunk, they muſt not be above four 
Feet in length, and three Feet of this muſt be thruſt into the 
Ground. | | 
They will, by this Means have 4 fine Supply of Roots; 
and beginning to ſhoot ſo near the Earth, all the Nouriſhment 
will be carried up into the Twigs. | 
Theſe Stakes are to be planted at three Feet Diſtance, and 
they will quickly yield a large Profit: the Twigs riſe nume- 
rous from their 'Tops ; and being cut down pretty cloſe, in the 
Manner of ſhrowding Pollard Trees, they ſend up a new 
Set of Twigs again almoſt immediately, which quickly grow: 
to their proper Size. . | K 3. FEST 
The Time of cutting Oziers is in SEPTEMBER ; and the 
Advantage that may be made of planting them is'very great: 
Many waſte Pieces of wet Ground might be made to yield a 
great Profit by them. 2 Ls | 
If Stakes or Truncheons of à proper Bigneſs cannot be 
had, more Time will be requir'd to raiſe the Ozier Bed; but 
it may be done from ſmaller Sets. Theſe are to be cut four 
or five Feet long, and ſtuck at the ſame Diſtances into the 
Ground. They will grow very freely, and when they have 
ſtood three Years they are to be cut down, within a Foot of 
the Ground, and from thence will riſe the Twigs in great 
Abundance ; and they will continue affording a Supply of 
them many Yeats. e 115 
The fineſt and beſt Kind of Ozier is that I have deſcribed 


with long Leaves, white underneath ; but there are ſeveral . 


others that anſwer the Purpoſe very well. The Twigs are of 
conſtant and ready Sale. The Baſket-maker's Work depends 
upon them, and there 1s 4 great Conſumption of them among 
the Fiſhermen, The Wheels, as they are called, for catch- 
ing Eels and other Fiſh, are made of them, and Baſkets, 
Manner, endleſs and unlimited: © 5 
The quick Growth of the Twigs is a great Article in the 


Profit of an Ozier Holt, for they are cut every Lear; and 
Ff | the 
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the Heads that bear them grow for a long Time more and 
more buſhy at every cutting, So that here is a vaſt Profit to 
be made with ſcarce any Expence, annually returned and in- 
creaſed every Year; and this upon Ground fit for nothing 
elſe; for the Ozier will grow and flouriſh on Ground that is 
ſo looſe and ſo wet, that it would not afford Hold for the Root 
of any other kind of Plantation whatſoever. 

As the Stems of the Ozier will decay in Time, let the Huſ- 
bandman always take Care to have a Supply. Nothing is fo 
eaſy : for *tis only ſticking into the Ground ſome 'Twigs be- 
tween the Stems, which will take their Time to. root them- 
ſelves, and grow to a due Bigneſs; and when properly cut, 
and managed according to the Directions already given, of 
raiſing an Ozier Ground from Sets, wilt be ready to yield their 
Produce as the old ones begin to decay, and may thus be made 
to ſupply their Place gradually as they are wanted. 


CHAP. LIL. Of the Sallow. 


1 HE Sallow is alſo properly a Kind of Willow, but fo 
far different in its Cultivation and Uſe, that it yery pro- 
perly falls under Conſideration in a diſtin& Chapter. | 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Sallow, as there are of Ozier ; 
and all of them anſwer the ſame Purpoſes, in a more or leſs 
perfect Degree: but as I have mentioned which is the beſt 
Ozier, I ſhall, in the fame Manner, acquaint the Huſband- 
man that the Kind of Sallow which will beſt anſwer his Care 
in raiſing, is that which has a roundiſh Leaf, of a pale whitiſh 
green Colour, and rough. 'This is common in Hedges, and it 
is from this he will do beſt to raiſe his Stock. | | 
The proper Soil of the Sallow is a rich black Earth, where 
there is a tolerable Degree of Moiſture ; and its moſt fa- 
vourable Situation is in the damp Part of a Coppice, or in a 


Hedge Row in a flat Meadow, where there is a wet Ditch at 


— 


the Bottom. 


It is in theſe Places the Sallow riſes to its greateſ Per- 


fection, but it is not confin'd to theſe, for it will grow in 
loamy or clayey Soils far from Water, and in almoſt any 
Situation. N 
The Advantage of planting the Sallow in its beſt and moſt 
favourable Soil is, that it grows very quick. It is an excellent 
Shrub to mix with white Thorn in Hedges, and in this Caſe 
it will be fit for cutting every four Vears; ſo that it yields 
double the Wood of any other Kind in a Fence ; and at the 
ſame Time improves and ſtrengthens it in every Reſpect. 
Ihe Sallow may be propagated in tie ſaine — _ 
| 3 N ; HOW 
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Willow and Ozier, by ſticking Stakes or 'Truncheons of it 

into the Ground, which will grow without farther Trouble; 

but when it is ſet in a Hedge, the beſt Method is to plant 

the Sets with the white Thorn, and let them grow up to- 
ther. , 

5 The Sets of Sallow may be planted on the oppoſite Side 

of the Bank from the white Thorn, of the Hedge; be- 


cauſe they will be fit to cut before the white Thorn N half 


If Sets are not in readineſs rais'd in the Manner of the 
white Thorn, Pieces of Sallow 'Twigs of a Yard long, and 
an Inch thick, may be let into the Bank ſlope-wiſe, at proper 
Diſtances, and they will grow very well. The beſt Method 
is to make an Hole with an Iron Crow, for if the Sallow 
Stake be thruſt in of itſelf, the Bark is often injured, and it 
will not grow. 13 | 

Chalk and Sand are the only Soils on which the Sallow will 
not thrive. A loamy Earth in the Neighbourhood of Water, 
will make it puſh at a great Rate; faſter indeed than in pure 
Mould; becauſe of the Warmth there is in' the Sand that is in 
this Kind of Soil, and the free Paſſage of the Water; but I 
have found by Experience, that the Wood is firmer and better 


when it grows on a good Mould. 


'The beſt Time for cutting the Sallow 1s early in Spring ; for 
it then ſhoots out almoſt inſtantly on the cutting : andI am to 
adviſe the Huſbandman to uſe ſome Care and Caution in the 
Manner of doing it. It is a common Complaint that Sallow 
Stumps are not R : if this were true the Objection would 
not be of any great Force, they are ſo eaſily ſupplied; but it is 
the careleſs or ignorant Manner of cutting, that makes them 
decay. If the Shoots are ill cut, their Ends left long and 
ſtraggling, and haggled by a clumſy Workman, they will let 


in wet and decay the Stumps: but let them be cut off cloſe 


and ſmooth, and at a proper Seaſon, and the Sallow ſhall laſt 
as long as the Thorn. 


The Quantity of Wood produced by the Sallow is of great 


Advantage to the Farmer, becauſe he always has it ready to 
make up, (thicken and mend his Fences, 


The Poles of the 
Sallow are uſed to make Hurdles, and when they are larger 
they turn to yet better Account in making Rails, Rafters, and 

the like. | 
1 have propoſed to the Huſbandman to raiſe the Alder 
into a Timber Tree, inſtead of letting it riſe in Poles, as is 
the Cuſtom; and the ſame Thing may be done with the Sallow. 
Though we uſually ſee it . * low Shrub, it may be 85 
2 om 
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from Layers, in the Manner already directed for the Alder, 
and train'd up into a regular well-bodied Tree. In the damp 
Parts of the Woods it will 'grow among the other Timber, 
And Plants of it thus rais*d, may be left Standards in the fel- 
ling of Coppices, while thoſe that grow in the uſual Way arg 
cut with the reſt. * | | 
Ihe Sallow thus rais'd to a Tree, affords a firm and very 
tough Wood, that ſplits eafily with the Grain, and may be 
uſed on a great many Occaſions in Country Building. | 
The Heart of the Sallow, when thus rais'd into a Tree, 
is red, like that of the Willow, and it is very firm: ?tis faid, 
that if kept dry it. will laſt as long as the Oak; and I have 
feen Trees from which very large Beams of it might have 
been cut, ſome of them being fifty Feet high, and of a good 
'F hickneſs. & | | 
No Shrub requires more Care to defend it from Cattle than 
the Sallow, in the common Way of raiſing it. For the 
young Shoots and Tops of the Branches are very ſweet, and 
they are very fond of them. The Value of the Wood, in this 
Way, confiſts in the Length and Straightneſs of the Poles, 
which will often grow to ten or twelve Feet : they will na- 
turally grow to this if uninjur'd, but the Cattle's biting off 
the Tops makes them commonly grow buthy, ſhort, and 
regular. | 


It is beft for the Stem, as before obſerved, to cut the Sal- 


low Poles in Spring, but it is for the Advantage of the Wood' 
to cut it in Winter, while the Sap is down. Therefore when 
the Poles are large, and likely to bring a Price from the Furner 


and Joiner, it is beſt to cut them in NOVEMBER ; but when 


they are ſmall, and deſign'd for Fire Wood, or repairing of 
Fences, it is beſt to do it in SS RING. 3-10 


One great Advantage the Sallow has over molt of the other 


Shrubs, whether in an Hedge or Coppice, which is, the Eaſe 
wherewith it thickens them in Places where there are Vacan- 


cies by laying down. A Pole of Sallow of ten Feet long, 


may be brought to the Ground by a Chop almoſt through, at 
the Bottom, and laid in a ſmall Trench opened for that Pur- 
poſe ; in this let it be peg'd down, and: cover'd with Mould, 
and there will ariſe a little Foreſt of Sallows from it; as 
many of which may be ſuffered to grow as are needful to the 
Occaſion. | 

In moſt Places where there are Sallows, the Ground ſeems 


to produce young Trees of the ſame Kind, as it were of it- 
ſelt, often at a conſiderable Diſtance from the old ones. 


Theſe riſe from the Seed; they nray be taken up, and train'd 
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to goodly Trees: but the Method by Layers is equally cer- 
tain of Succeſs, and is proceeding with little Trouble and 
great Regularity. wn, 

| CHAP. LIII. Of the Fir Tree. 


IHE Fir is a Tree not native of this Country, but 
which may be propagated here with Advantage. Its 
many and great Uſes are ſufficiently known, and every Huſ- 
bandman muſt wiſh that he had it in his Power to raiſe it. How 
far that may be done profitably ſhall be ſhewn. 
Ihe Fir Tree is an ever-green; tall, ſtately, and of an ex- 
treamly regular and beautiful Growth. The Bark is of a 
le rediſh brown, rough and crack'd in many Places: the 
aves are ſmall, ſlender, and grow in vaſt Abundance on 
every Part of the ſmall Branches : 'The Flower is a Kind of 
Catkin, and the Fruit grows on a different Part of the Tree. 
It is oblong, hard, and ſcaly, and is called a Fir Cone, and by 
the Vulgar a Pine Apple. 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Fir in the Counties where that 
Tree is a Native; and a great many of them have been 
brought into our curious Gardens : but the Huſbandman who 
would plant Firs with a View to Advantage, muſt make Choice 
of that Kind which is called the Nor way Fir, or Spruce Fir, 
which is the Sort that affords the fine Deals we have from that 
Country. This is called by Authors the common Fir, or the 


Pitch Tree, and is diſtinguiſhed from the others by the Small- 


neſs of the Leaf, and by the Fruit hanging down. 
There are two or three other very hardy Kinds which have 
been long cultivated in ſome Parts of Ex LAND, and may 
he worth his Notice, but the Kind juſt mentioned is the Standard 
and principal Sort. | 

Ihe firit of theſe. others is that called the Cornnisn Fir. 
The Leaves of this grow like thoſe of the Yew Tree, and 
the Fruit is very long and hangs down. This was originally 
an AMERICAN Tree, but ſome of them are planted, many 


Years ſince, in DEvONsHIRE, which ſtill live and thrive 


there exceedingly. | 

Two others are the ſmall con'd Fir, and the ſhort leav'd 
Fir, both theſe came over alſo from Au ERIe A; but there are 
many Trees of them in DEvoxNsHIRE and CORNWALL, where 


they were long ſince planted, and where they ſtand, and have 


grown to a great Size. There are alſo ſome other Kinds that 
will bear our Climate very well: but as the firſt named Species 


is the moſt immediately to the Planter's Purpoſe, it is that he 


is principally to have in View. 
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As to the others, he may do well to mix ſome of them a- 
mong his Plantations of that Species, to ſee the different Suc- 
ceſs, as this Kind of planting is but new yet in ENGLAND, 
with a View to Uſe. Perhaps in ſome Places one of the A- 
MERICAN Firs may ſucceed where the Nokxway Kind would 
not ; in that Caſe it will be right to raiſe ſuch, and try their 
Value at the Market. 

The beſt Soil for Fir 'Trees is a barren, poor, ſtony, or gra- 
velly Land, where there is Clay at the Bottom; and their 
moſt favourable Situation is on the Tops and Sides of Hills. 
'This alone would be a very ſufficient Reaſon for the Huſband- 
man's undertaking to cultivate them in ENGLAND, becauſe 
there is a great deal of ſuch Ground that is waſte with us, 
for want of proper Growths. Though we hope one wy 
Conſequence of this Work, will be the remedying that Evil, 
becauſe there are propoſed in it valuable Kinds for every Soil 
and Situation in the Kingdom ; ſo that no Inch of Land need 
be left waſte, except by the Careleſsneſs of the Owner. 

But though a ſtony Soil with a Clay Bottom, be the beſt 
for the Fir Tree, it is not the only Kind in which they will 
thrive. Firs of vaſt Bulk grow both in Nogwary and in 
NorTH AMERICA, on cold Clay, and many other Soils, 
as well as in lower Situations : on chalky Hills alſo it thrives 


excellently. This Tree does not ſucceed in very looſe or light 
ſandy Soils, nor in the rich mellow Earth, where there is 


little or no Admixture, but in almoſt any other it will thrive 
more or leſs, and yield a large Profit to the Planter. 

'There are ſeveral Plantations of them in different Coun- 
ties, where they grow well on different Soils; but by Obſer- 
vation, and examining the Ground, I have conſtantly found 
that they ſucceed the beſt where there is a Clay at the Bot- 
tom, and where they ſtand expos'd, as open upon hilly 
Grounds or Coramons. | 

Nature produces a great Part of the Firs on cold rocky 
Mountains: we ſee by thoſe Examples already cited, that it 
is a Tree which will grow in this Country: we have enough 


of theſe rocky and bleak Hills of little Value in the King- 


dom ; what therefore'can be ſo reaſonable as to try whether 
this Tree may not be planted upon them to Advantage? 

The Fir Tree is to be raiſed from Seeds, and as this re- 
quires a different Management from the rearing any of our 
own 'Trees, I ſhall, for the perfe& Information of the Huſ- 
bandman, here ſet it down at large. | 5 

Let the Fruit, or Cones, be gathered when perfectly 2 
| rom 
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Spade, let there be ſown half a Dozen good 
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from a large and well growing Tree: and ſpread upon the 


Floor of a dry airy Room. 'There let them lie all Winter. 
In the fir eek of March, prepare the Ground by 
plowing two or three Times, which will improve the Soil, 
and thoroughly deſtroy the Roots of all pernicious Weeds. 
When this 1s done, let a ſmall Spot of two Feet wide, be 
better broke and levelled with a Spade at every ten Feet Diſ- 
tance; and while this is doing, let the Seeds be got out of the 
Fruit, or Cones, that have lain the Winter drying. This is 
to be done by ſoaking them, they are to be thrown into a 
large Tub of River Water over Night, and taken out in the 
Morning; at which Time the ſeveral Cells they contain will 
readily open, and the Seeds may be taken out. 
On each Spot of the Earth levelled and prepared by the 
Seeds, Let them 
be covered about an Inch with Mould ; and let a little Piece 
of a Furze, or black Thorn Buſh, be laid over them by way 
of Defence. This will keep the Birds off, and will alſo 
make the Ground a little moiſt, whick will promote their 
ſhooting. ; BY 
When the young Trees appear, the Furze Buſh is to be 


taken off, and that, and two or three others ſtuck in the 


Ground round about each Spot; this will ſerve to keep off 
the Sun and Winds, as well as otker Enemies to young Plan- 
tations, . 


Three or four Plants will naturally riſe in each Spot. When 


they are at a little Height, the Earth ſhould be drawn up a- 
bout the Stem, and thus they are to remain three Years, 
laying ſome looſe Stuff of any Kind about them, to keep the 
Ground moiſt and warm. BRI TE 

At three Years Growth all the Plants of each Spot are to 
be taken up, except one: the faireſt and ſtrongeſt is to be left, 
and great Care is to be had not to diſturb its Roots in raiſing 
up the others, and to ſettle the Earth about it when they are 
gone. 
© Thoſe which are taken up may be planted out in other 
Ground; and the ſingle, vigorous and thriving ones, left in their 
proper Places, will then grow up apace into a beautiful Plan- 
tation. Their Nearneſs will naturally prevent their ſpreading 
into a great Quantity of Side Branches; they will run up in 
Height, and with a little Care, form a very beautiful Planta- 
tion of Ever-greens : a great Ornament to the Place. 

A little Litter ſhould be ſtrew'd about the Roots, which 
will keep the Ground moiſt, and anſwer the Purpoſe of wa- 
tering. - If 'any Water be neceſſary, it muſt be given in 

F 4 ſmall 
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fmall Quanfities, eſpecially to thoſe Trees which are tranſ- 
planted; for many have been deſtroyed by it, when toa 
much is given, 

In this Manner, a Plantation of Firs may be raiſed with 
great Eaſe, and it will flouriſh without any farther Care, on 
chalky or ſtony Sotls, and on clayey ones that are not too 
wet; and beſt of all upon thoſe Hills where the Huſband- 
man finds it moſt difficult to make any uſeful Growth thrive. 
They will be a vaſt Beauty to the Country, and the Profits 
ariſing from them when they are well Oy cannot 
fail to be very great. 

They ſeem flow in their Growth while young, but let not 
that diſhearten the Planter ; for it is only during a few of the 
firſt Years. After the firſt fix or ſeven Seaſons they ſhoot 
up at a great Rate, and increaſe in Bulk in Proportion. Fir 
'Trees in ENGLAND have riſen to ſixty Feet Height, and a 
proportionable Bulk of Body in twenty Years. At about 
thirty Years they will be fit for felling, for all the common 
Uſes of Building, and if the faireſt and ſtatcheſt Trees be 
ſuffer'd to ſtand ten or twelve Years longer, they will be fit 
for the Service of the Navy, or any other Offices that re- 
quire the large and fine Deals. 

Of all Parts of the Kingdom, one would moſt wiſh to 
ſee theſe Plantations made about the Coafts, where the De- 
mand would be always great for the Timber; but 1n every 
Place Deal is ſo uſeful a Wood, that it could. never want a 
Market. It is unqueſtionable that we might raiſe theſe 
Trees ſo as to ſupply Maſts to our Veſſels, and every other 
Purpoſe for which ſo much of this Timber is annually im- 
pars at ſo large a Price, and which grows upon juſt ſuch 

ills as weall the Time leave deſolate and uncultivated. 

Decal is in a Manner an univerſal Wood in Building. Our 
Wainſcots, Floors, and other Parts of the Houſe are made 
of it; it is very laſting when kept dry, and *tis no little Ad- 
vantage to the Carver and the Joiner, whoſe ſeveral Purpoſes 
it excellently anſwers, and it takes Glue particularly well. 
Tt would be endleſs to recount the other common Uſes of 
Deal, and needleſs, all Perſons knowing them. It is ſuffici- 
ent that I have ſhewn the Tree which affords that valuable 
Wood, may be raiſed in ENGLAND with Eaſe and great Ad- 
van:age. It will be wonderful if ſome of thoſe many Perſons 
who have waſte Lands on a proper Soil and Situation for this; 
Purpoſe, do not begin; and then the 3 will ſoon 
make the Practice univerſal, 
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CHAP. LIV. Of the Pine Tree, 


T HE Reader will naturally wonder why among the ſe- 
veral Kinds of Fir Tree fit to be planted in Enc- 
LAND, I have not named the Scotch Fir. But the preſent 
Chapter, and not the preceding, is its proper Place. The 
Pines and Firs differ by very obvious Characters, and the 
Scotch Fir, as it is called, is truly not one of the Fir, but of 
the Pine Kind. 

I be Pine reſembles the Fir in many general ReſpeQs, 
but the great Article of the Diſtinction is this, the Leaves of 
the Fir are ſhort, and grow ſingly from the Branches, though 
in great Quantities, and near one another; but the Leaves of 
the Pine are long, and they grow always two together out of 
a Kind of Sheath or Caſe. 3 

This is the Diſtinction which all Authors have eſtabliſhed 
between the Fir and the Pine; and according to this it is very 
evident, that what is, called the Scotch Fir, is one of the 
Pines, and not of the Fir Kind. Whoever has ſeen a Pine 
and a Fir, will alſo recollect that the very Appearance of 
the Scotch Kind is that of the Pine, and not that of the Fir 
Sort; ſo that the Name is only a vulgar Error, 
There are ſeveral Kinds of the Pine Tree raiſed in gyt 
Nurſeries; but thoſe worth the Huſbandman's Regard * 
principally three; the common Pine, the wild Pine, and 
that called the Scotch Fir. They all bear Cones for Fruit, 
reſembling thoſe of the Fir, which from that obtained the 
Name of Pine Apples; but the Scotch Kind is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by the Smallneſs and Whiteneſs of its Cones. 
Its Leaves alſo, tho* longer than thoſe of the Fir, are ſhort 
in ReſpeCt of others of the Pine Kind. 

Theſe three Sorts all delight in a ſtony or chalky Soil, with 
an elevated Situation. They will grow in the ſame Soils, and 
on the ſame Kind of Hills with the Firs, and there is no 
Doubt but that Plantations of them might be made, with the 
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greateſt Succeſs, in many Parts of ENGLAND. We ſee 
them thrive very well in ſome Places, where they have been 


raifed within the laſt twenty Years; and if they have failed 
in others, it is. altogether owing to the Ignorance of thoſe 
who undertook the Buſineſs. There are fome Soils which 
will not ſuit them; and if they are againſt Nature planted in 
theſe, they muſt either periſh, or at the beſt keep barely alive, 

without flouriſhing. | 
As the Soil which agrees with the Pine, is the ſame * 
at 
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that fit for the Fir, and the Fruit is alſo of the fame Kind: 
the ſame Method of raiſing theſe Trees is to be uſed, as was 
deſcribed in the laſt Chapter for the Firs, therefore there 
needs not be a Repetition of any Part of it in this Place. 

Beſide the Uſes of theſe Trees as Timber, there is ano- 
ther Advantage to be conſidered in Reſpect of them; which 
is that Quantity of Pitch, Tar, Roſin and Turpentine, 
which they yield, and of which there is a vaſt Profit made in 
FRANCE, and many other Kingdoms. 

We have Soils and Situations fit to raiſe them, and the 
Manner of doing it is very eaſy, and has been here laid down 
at large. There can be no Doubt of ſuch a Plantation an- 
ſwering to the Expence and Trouble, were there none of 
theſe Advantages: but when it is found that they thrive here, - 
and we have Plenty of tkem of a proper Growth, it will be 
very well worth while to try, whether or not theſe ſeveral 

valuable Articles of Commerce, may not be procured from 
them here, as well as elſewhere. The Methods by which 
they are obtained, are very eaſy : they aredeliver'd at large 
in many Books; and in Cafe of Difficulties, it would be eaſy 
to bring over Workmen from the Places where they are con- 
ſtantly made, to enſure the Succeſs. * This may be underſtood 
as a remote Conſideration, and it is therefore I do not enter 
upon it more at large here; but the general Method is ſo eaſy, 
and may be expreſſed in ſo few Words, that *twere a pity to 
emitit. They cut down thro' the Bark off the Pine Trees 
in Spring, and there runs a clear Roſin in great Quantities. 
They ſtrain this, and the fine Part is what we call common 
Turpentine, of which there is a vaſt Conſumption among 
Farriers, and many other Trades. The coarſe Part is diſtil- 
led with Water, for Oil of Turpentine, and what remains 
in the Still, is common Roſin. The Pitch and Tar are made 
by burning the Wood in a cloſe Place, which they cover up 
while burning, and the Juice which runs out in vaſt Quantities 
is Tar ; and when it is boiled up to a Thickneſs, it is Pitck. 
Nothing can be eaſier than all this appears in the Deſcripti- 
on, and Experience only can ſhew, whether it may not be 
as eaſy as advantageous in the Practice. If one Set of theſe 
Products could not be obtained from the Pine Tree raiſed in 
ExGcLAxp, the other might: if there could be à Difficuty 
about the Roſin or Turpentine, there can be none about the 
Tar and Pitch. That they may be made here, is beyond a 
Queſtion, and they are of ſufficient Value to make it well 
worth a Trial. , 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. LV. Of the Juniper. 


FTER the mention of theſe tall reſinous Trees, it may 
not be improper to introduce a low Shrub, which is in 
ſome Degree of their Nature, and which is a Native of our 
Country, the Juniper. I ſhall not ſpeak of it as a Kind that 
can be made to yield any very great Profits; but we ſee that 
it naturally grows on our worſt Ground, ſuch as the barreneſt 
of our Heaths, and nothing could be ſo eaſy as to plant ſuch 
Places entirely with it. There can be no Doubt of its grow- 
ing and thriving there, becauſe it does that naturally; and if 
there be among theſe Grounds, any that cannot be put to a 
better Uſe, it will certainly be an Advantage to raiſe this upon 
them, rather than to let them lie abſolutely waſte and deſolate. 
The Juniper, although a ſmall Shrub in ENGLAND, riſes 
to a conſiderably large Tree in ſome other Parts of Euxoes, 
and it would be worth while to raiſe it from Seeds of thoſe 
Trees, carefully gathered for that Purpoſe, and ſee whether 
we could not then get it to the ſame Stature on our Heaths 
and Commons. -IFF 

'The Bark is of a reddiſh brown, and ſmooth ; the Leaves 
are ſmall and narrow, of a fine bright green, and prickly. 
The Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable ; the Fruit is a 
round Berry : it grows on a different Part of the Tree from 
the Flower, and 1s ſoft and pulpy, with three Seeds within. 

The natural Soil of the Juniper is a light, looſe, and ſandy 
Earth, it will grow on this, though it be very barren ; and 
will bear any Expoſure ; but it ſucceeds beſt where there is a 
firm Bed under the Soil. 

It is propagated from the Berry, which takes very readily, 
and ſhoots quickly; and with a little Care at firſt, will be ſoon 
out of the Way of any Accident. 

I would adviſe the Huſband man who ſhould think of ſuch 
a Plantation, to get ſome Correſpondent to have a Parcel of 
Berries gathered from the large 'Tree Junipers abroad, and 
carefully ſent over. | ; 

The Ground ſhould be broken with two good Plowing ; 
and in the Beginning of MaRcH, the Berries ſhould be ſown. 
on it pretty thick, harrowing them well in. They will lie 
in the Earth till the next Spring; ſo that at proper Times a 
Perſon ſhould be employed to go over the Land, and weed 
it carefully : when they begin to appear, it will be of great 
Uſe to ſprinkle ſome Furze Buſhes over the Ground by way 
of Shelter and Defence, removing them as the Plants grow up. 

The next Spring the young Plants-ſhould be thinned, = 
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left at about four Feet Diſtance; and after this Time the 
may take their Chance, for they are hardy enough to ſhift 
for themſelves : only that at the End of one Year more, the 
Huſbandman ſhould go over his Ground, and cut down about 
half of them within five Inches of the Earth, leaving the 
faireſt and beſt growing Plants ſtandingentire. By this Means 
he will have a: very beautiful Evergreen Plantation, part 
Shrub, part Tree, and after a little Time he may ſend Peo- 
ple annually to gather the Berries; which, if the Soil and 
Situation favour the Trees, will be produced in conſiderable 
Plenty, and will always bring a ready Price from the Diſtiller 
or Druggiſt. | 
The Wood of the Juniper, when it grows to any Size, is 
of conſiderable Value. It is yellow, of a fine cloſe Grain, 
and extremely tough. It has a very fragant Smell, in ſome 
Degree reſembling that of Cedar ; from which many People 
have been led to call the Junipers of the different Parts of the 
World, Cedars; The VIRCI NxIAN Cedar, the BERMVU DAS 
Cedar, and the like, being really no other than Junipers. 
The Juniper Wood is excellent for Turning, Carving, 
and many of the finer and more delicate Uſes. When large 
enough, its Grain 1s ſo beautiful, as well as its Colour, that 
the Cabinet-makers would be ready cnough to purchaſe it at 
3 good Price. | | 
Upon the whole; the Cultivation of the Juniper is ſo eaſy, 
and the Ground on which it would grow, is ſo cheap, that it 
muſt be very well worth while to try at the raiſing it to a con- 
ſiderable Value, of which there is a very fair Proſpect, ſince 
there is a Certainty of its ſufficiently anſwering the Expence 
and Trouble. * er. | 


CHAP. LVI. Of the Yew Tree. 


HE Yew is a Tree like the Juniper, of leſs Value, 
and leſs frequent Uſe than the Generality of thoſe that 
have been ſpoken of; but which will in the fame Manner grow 
in Places where Trees of more Value cannot find Nouriſn- 
ment, and is therefore very well worth the Notice of. the 
Huſbandman. - ET | . 
It is an Evergreen Tree, which, when ſuffer'd to grow at 
large ina favourable Soil, will ariſe to a conſiderable Height, 
and a proportion'd Bulk cf Body, but without any great Beau- 
ty or Regularity in its Branches. The Bark is of a pale red- 

Gch Colour, as is alſo the Wood: the Leaves are of a v 
dark blackiſh green: the Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable, 
and the Berry ſtands in a red juicy Cup, ſo that it, in ſome 
*s | | Degree, 
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Degree, has the Appearance of an Acorn in Miniature, 
The Uſe of the Yew in Gardens is well known. Though 
we no longer allow of the cutting it into Peacacks and Giants, 
it is in Credit for Hedges which are very thick, and an excels 
lent Defence for the tenderer Growth m the Quarters. But 
the Huſbandman is to conſider the Yew in another Light; 
as it may anſwer his Purpoſe in the Fields where it is to ſtand 
for Timber, without any Regard to its Form. : 

We find the Yew Tree naturally wild on many of our 
moſt barren Hills, particularly in Sussxx and Hamesnirt 
and in ſuch Places it may be very well worth while to multi- 
ply it; for it will thrive perfectly well in the moſt barren 
Soils; and on the moſt expoſed Places; and after ſtanding a 
ſufficient Time, for it is not a flow Grower, it will yield a 
very confiderable Profit. | | | 

The common Practice of our Nurſerymen is to raiſe the 
Yew in ſmall Beds from the Seed, whence they remove it at 
two Years old to greater Diſtances ; and thence, after threes 
or four Years Growth in the new Soil, they tranſplant it into 
the Gardens, where it is to remain: but the Huſbandman is 
not to be guided by the Nurſery in his raiſing of Trees. This 
Method may. do very well when the Yews are to be removed: 
into a rich Ground; but as he is to make his Plantations on 
very bad Soils, he muſt raiſe his Trees on the Spot. 

or this Purpoſe let him gather Yew Berries when ripe, 

from large and tall Trees; and employ People to open ther 
Ground at every fix or ſeven Feet, where he intends his Plan- 
tation. | | 9 
In each of theſe Holes, thus dug, he muſt ſow eight or 
ten of the Berries, wich the red juicy Part about them; and 
throwing a Piece of Furze Buſh over every Hole, he is to 
leave them to take their Chance. They will riſe very freely, 
and all he will have to do afterward is to pull up the leaſt pro- 
miſing of them, tilt only one Plant is left in each Place. Theſe 
he ſhould go over every SPRING, trimming off the Side 
Branches, and training them up, as much as poſlible, for a 
fingle Trunk. 5 ; | 
The Yew wants this Care as much as any Tree whatſo- 
ever, for it is apt to ſpread and branch out from the loweſt 
Parts of the Trunk; and when it takes this Growth it be- 
comes buſhy, and has no Height of Body. It is owing to this, 
and to the favouring the ſpreading Growth of this Tree in 
Gardens and Nurſeries, that we ſo rarely fee a Piece of tole- 
rably large Yew Timber. Here and there an old Tree, thar 
has ſtood at the Head or Foot of ſome Grave in a Church 


yard, 
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yard, takes its own Courſe into a tolerable Trunk; Boys cut- 
ting off its lower Branches. Otherwiſe we rarely meet with 
it, and never in the Perfection that it might be brought to with 
due Care. | 

The Wood of the Yew 'Tree is extreamly firm and beau- 
tiful : it is generally vein'd with great Elegance, and is capa- 
- ble of a fine Poliſh. Bows were, in old Time, made of it : 
at preſent it ſometimes ſupplies the Place of Lignum Vitæ, in 
. Bowls, and is greatly admired in whatever Form ' tis met with. 

Where large Trees of it have been cut down, People upon 
the Spot have, in Curioſity, had Tables, or other Pieces of 
Furniture made of it, and they have always been admir'd by 
all who ſaw them. | | 
The Yew affords a Timber, the Uſes of which are but 
little known; however, if it were any where ſo rais'd that it 
could be had in Plenty, and of a good Size and regular Growth, 
Uſes enough would be found for it. The more irregular Pieces 
would be employed by the Wheel-wright and Mill-wright, 
and would make Poſts, and many of the Country Utenſils ; 
and the regular and even Parts would bear a Price with the 
Cabinet-maker and Turner; being ſuperior, in all Reſpects, 
to a great many Kinds which they conſtantly uſe, and which 
they buy at a large Price. 


CHA P. LVIL Of the Box. 


E are deſcending to the Conſideration of Trees of 
much leſs Value than thoſe named in the firſt Chap- 
ters, but they are ſtill ſuch as have their Uſe, though leſs con- 
ſiderable, and from certain Circumſtances of their Growth 
they may be worth the Huſbandman's Notice, ſince he may 
often raiſe them to Advantage. | 

The Box is a very little Tree, its Bark is yellowiſh, its 
Wood very firm, and alfo yellow ; the Leaves are each com- 

ſed of ſeveral ſmaller, ſet on the two Sides of a middle 
Rib, and theſe are roundiſh, of a dark Green, and continue 
all the Winter: the Flowers are ſmall and inconſiderable, the 
Fruit grows on another Part of the 'Tree, and is divided into 
three Portions, containing two Seeds in each Diviſion. 

We uſually diſtinguiſh. two Kinds of Box, a Dwarf Sort 
that is us'd to ſetround Borders in Gardens, and one that is 
taller, called the Tree Box. This laſt is the only Kind worth 
the Huſbandman's Notice. Beſide theſe two, there is anarrow- 
leav'd Species; but its Timber is not ſo fine as that of the com- 
mon Sort; though the Difference be not great in this Reſpect, 
any more than in their outward Appearance. 17 | 
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The Box loves a poor Soil, and a bleak Expoſure. It 
will grow upon the barreneſt and worſt of our Lands, whe- 
ther they be ſtony, chalky, or of whatever other Kind. So 
that there are many Places where nothing better will grow, 
and where it may be uſeful to raife it. | 

The common Way of propagating Box in our Nurſeries s 
from Cuttings, which they keep well ſhaded and water'd, till 
they take Root; but this is not the Practice to be obſerved by 
the Huſbandman who would have this Tree on his barren 
Grounds. 

He may raiſe it from Seed, and that muſt be done upon 
the Spot, in the ſame Manner as has been juſt directed for the 
Yew, or he may plant it from Layers, as directed of the 
Elm. Theſe take Root freely enough. If the Ground have 
any Richneſs, this is the beſt Method ; but where that is very 
poor the Way from Seed 1s to be prefer'd. 

Which ever Way they are rais'd, the Huſbandman muſt go 
over his young Plantation once a Year, to take off the large 
Side Shoots, and train up his young Trees to a Trunk. They 
will by this Management, riſe to an Height and Bigneſs, of 
which they would have no Imagination who had not ſeen them 
when they grow freely, as on Box HIL in KEN, and fome 
other Places; but in theſe they do not arrive at that Height 
and Value they will do when train'd for it from the Beginning. 

The Wood of the Box, when of any tolerable Size is of 
conſiderable Value; and when rais'd to the Bigneſs and Re- 
gularity that it would attain, by the proper Methods here di- 
rected, few have any Notion of the Price it would bring. 
It is the heavieſt of all our ENGLISH Woods, and one of the 
firmeſt and hardeſt: it's Colour is very beautiful, and the 
Grain fine. It is uſed at preſent for the making of Mathemati- 
cal Inſtruments, and many other Things that require Strength 
and Firmneſs in a ſmall Body, as Combs and the like. The 
Turner alſo is glad of it on many Occafions ; and would be 
on many more if he could have it of a Size for his larger 
Works; and this would eaſily be brought about, by the pro- 
per training of it up, and giving it Time for the Growth into 
a well—wodicd and regular Tree. | | | 


C HAP. LVM. Of the Cypreſs Tree. 


HE Cypreſs is another of thoſe Trees which, though 
| at preſent confin'd in a Manner to the Garden, might 
be brought out into the Field with Advantage; and which, 
though not ſo large as many others, is very valuable. 


The Cypreſs is an handſome Tree, and when the right Kind 
5 
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is planted, arrives at a conſiderable Size. The Leaves are flat, 
and as it were ſcaly; the Bark is uneven and brown, the Flowers 
are {mall and inconſiderable; and ſtand at the Ends of the 
Branches; the Fruit grows on other Parts of the Tree, andis 
roundiſh, hard; and woody: it cracks when it is ripe, and con- 
tains in its different Diviſions ſeveral hard Seeds. 

There are two Kinds of the Cypreſs Tree, one which na- 
, turally grows up ereQ, and the other which ſpreads its Branch- 
es. The ſecond, which is known by the Name of the ſpreading 
or the Male Cypreſs Tree, is to be prefer'd. There is beſide 
« theſe another very unlike them, except in the Fruit: it is 
brought from AMERICA, and loſes its Leaves in the Winter, 
whereas the others are green all the Year. This is not worth 
the Huſbandman's Notice; the, Wood of the ſpreading or male 

Cypreſs, being greatly preferable to that of any of the others; 

The proper Soil for the Cypreſs is a warm Gravel: it will 

grow on ſandy Grounds, but does not thrive ſo well as in the o- 
ther, among which there is uſually a Mixture of loamy or 
marly Earth. | : 

It ſucceeds beſt in an elevated Situation, but ſhould not be 
planted on entirely expoſed Places; on the Side of an Hill, 
where there are Springs at a moderate Depth, and where 
there is the Defence of Hedges or 'Trees, it will thrive 
excellently. There are many Pieces of Ground of this Kind, 
on which at preſent nothing of any Value grows, which would 
carry up the Male Cypreſs to great Value. 

- 'This is one of thoſe Trees fo utterly, neglected, that *trs 
hard to ſay what is its Value; but the Eſteem in which its 
Timber is held in other Countries at preſent, and the Value 
that was ſet upon it in earlier Ages, ſhews very plainly that *tis 
not without a Title to the Huſbandman's Care. 

The Cypreſs is to be propagated by ſowing the Seeds; and to 
this Purpoſe the Huſbandman's firſt Care ſhould be to get them 
good, which he will not eaſily do in ENGLAND, for though 
theſe Trees bear Fruit with us, it does not ripen perfectly. 

I would adviſe the Planter of Cypreſs therefore to procure 
ſome well ripen'd Fruit from Ir ALx, and to fow the Seeds 
with due Carein his Ground: | a 

In the firſt Place, the Fruit is to be laid at a Diſtance be- 
fore the Fire, till warm through, upon which the Cells will 
begin to open, and the Seeds may eaſily be pick'd out. But 

Care muſt be taken that the Heat be not too great, becauſe 
that would deſtroy their Power of Growth. | 

Theſe are to be ſown in the Middle of Max ch, upon the 
Ground where they are to. ſtand, Spots being dug and pre- 
- par'd at ſeven Feet Diſtance for that Purpoſe. Ten 
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Ten or a dozen Seeds. are to be ſown in each Spot, 
and when they are come up, and have advanced a little 
in Growth, the young Plants are to be pull'd up, till 
only the one flouriſhing Shoot be left in each Spot. Theſe 
are to be train'd up for Timber, by cutting off the ſpreading 
Branches with Moderation, for the Tree naturally ſpreads, 
and too much Violence muſt not be done to that general Form, 
of growing, leſt it be ſpoil'd. 

Little Care is requir'd after the Trees are once eſtabliſhed, 
but they take Time; for the Cypreſs is not one of the quick 
Growers. 

The Timber of the Cypreſs is of great Value, its Texture 
is cloſe, and *tis of a firm Body and fine Grain. It is excellent 
for Cheſts for keeping of Cloaths, the Moth never coming 
near it; and no Wood whatſoever is more durable, perhaps 
none ſo much. It was antiently a Cuſtom to bury in Cypreſs 
Coffins, and they laſted ſurprizingly. The Wood is un- 
doubtedly excellent for many Uſes, and there only wants a 
Supply of it. The Turner, the Cabinet-maker, and the 
ee would ſoon find Uſes enough for it, if it were once 

rought to the Market, for it is greatly preferadle to many of 
the Foreign Woods, which they purchaſe at a very conſider- 
able Price; and the worſt Pieces of it would be fit to be em- 
rs on all the common Occaſions, in which Strength and 


urability are requir'd, for it will ſtand wet or dry beyond 
almoſt any other Wood, 


CHAP. LIX. Of the Cedar. 


8 HE Cedar is another of the Trees which, though rais'd 

among us only as ah Ornament to Gardens, might be 
very well cultivated abroad in Fields, in proper Places, for the 
Value of its Timber, which is ſufficiently known. 

Several Trees, as has been already obſerved, under the Ar- 
ticle Juniper, are called Cedars, which are of that Kind, bear- 
ing Berries, and the moſt of them riſing but to ſmall Heights 
but by the Cedar is here meant, that large beautiful and ſpread- 
ing Tree, which is commonly known in ENGLAND by that 
Name, among Gardeners and others; and is diſtinguiſhed far- 
ther, by the Name of Cedar of Les anov. 

This is a large and ſtately Tree, with remarkably ſpreading 
Branches, ſtanding out almoſt flat from the Trunk, and often 
drooping. The Bark is rough and of a rediſh brown, the 
Leaves are very narrow, and grow many together in a Tuft, 
ſo as to reſemble a Pencil: the Flowers are a Kind of Catkins : 

„ „ the 
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the Fruit mom on another Part of the 'Tree, and is a large 


and beautiful Cone. 

'The natural Soil and Situation of the Cedar are ſtony and 
mountainous, nor will it refuſe to live in the coldeſt and bleakeſt 
Expoſures. The Place where it once grew in the greateſt 
Abundance of any where in the World, and from whence it 
has, for many Ages, had its Name, gives Proof of this; for 
it ſtood in the moſt thriving Condition, on thoſe Parts of Mount 
LEBANUSs, which are, in a Manner, all Rock, which are ex- 
poſed without the leaſt Shelter, and where the Snow lies to a 
conſiderable Depth almoſt throughout the Year. 

We have many barren, bleak, and rocky Hills in Ex- 
GLAND, on any of which it will grow, to which it will be a ſin- 
gular Ornament, and where it will yield a very great Profit to 
the Owner. I hope that one of the Benefits attending this 
Publication will be, the leading People who have theſe barren 
Lands, that have lain ſo many Ages waſte, to plant them with 
ſome uſeful Product. The Cedar is ſo peculiarly fitted for this 
Purpoſe, that there is no Soil ſo poor as to be too bad for it, 
and that it will not thrive ſo well on ſuch as is better. Sandy, 
gravelly, and ſtony Ground, which will give Nouriſhment to 
nothing elſe, ſupport the Cedar, and raiſe it, in a very moderate 
Time, to a large and valuable Tree; for though, in general, 
the Trees which hve in watery Places are the quickeſt Grow- 
ers, the Cedar, though it love theſe dry and barren Soils, is 
far trom being one of thoſe that ſhould be called flow. 

But though this be the proper Soil of the Cedar, and that 
wherein it thrives beſt, there is ſcarce any in which it will not 
live. Cedars are ſeen flouriſhing in the — 45 Grounds, and 
in Soils abſolutely boggy, in ſeveral Parts of the World: but 
in theſe they grow very {lowly and irregularly ; and their Tim- 
ber, when examined, has not its true Fragrance or Beauty; 
nor its proper Firmneſs. 

The Cedar is to be rais'd from Seed, and that ſhould be done 
on the Places where it is to ſtand when it is thus rais'd for Tim- 
ber; for the Soils I have directed for it are ſo poor, that a Plant 
removed into them from any other, would have an ill Chance 
to thrive. 

The Cones of the Cedar are to be had from Abroad; there 
are many of them brought every Vear from the LrVaxx, 
and to be had in LONDON. To get out the Seeds, an Iron 
Spike muſt be driven through the Cone lengthwiſe; this rends 
and ſeparates its Parts, forcing them ſo from their Lodgments, 
that they may be pick'd out with the Fingers. 

T heſe Seeds are to be ſown ry in the SPRIN G, fix or eight 
on 
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on each Spot, where a 'Tree is intended to ſtand ; and theſe 
Spots ſhould be prepared at five and thirty Feet Diſtance. 

A Piece of Furze Buſh ſhould be laid over the Place; and 
kept there till the young Plants, which have riſen from the 
Seeds, are of ſome Height. Then they are all to be taken up, 
except one, leaving the faireſt and moſt thriving ; and to train 
this up ſtraight, a Pole muſt be ſet in the Ground near it, and 
the leading Shoot gently ty'd to the Pole as it grows. This is 
particularly neceſſary to the Cedar, which is apt to incline to 
one Side 1n its growing. | 

The young Trees, being thus ſecured for Straightneſs, are 
to be left to Nature. They will grow but ſlowly at firſt; but 
very ſoon after they have arrived at a good Fixture in the 
Ground, they make amends for it, by a ſpeedy ſhooting up : 
they are not to be trained for Height in the uſual Manner, 
cutting off the Side Branches; for the lopping of all reſinous 
Trees is prejudicial in the higheſt Degree, and of none more 
than the Cedar. Therefore when it is thus carried ſtraight 
in the leading Shoot, by tying it up, the reſt are to be left to 
Nature; and although a great many large and ſpreading 
Branches are found on every Side, the Trunk will be ſuffi- 
ciently nouriſhed, and will riſe to ſuch an Height and Thick- 
neſs, as to yield Timber fit for all the Purpoſes to which ſuch 
Wood can be uſed. 88 

It is very ſingular, that as the worſt Soils, ſo the hardeſt 
Seaſons, agree better with this Tree, than ſuch as are richer 
or milder. The Cedar does not always ripen its Fruit with 
us, but an hard Winter 1s always found to promote its doin 
this. It is therefore evident that the Severity of the Cold is of 
Aſſiſtance to the Cedar, giving it Strength and Vigour. 

This may be a farther Inducement to our Huſbandmen and 
Owners of bleak, barren, and expoſed Land, to plant the 
Cedar on it ; for where a Tree ripens its Fruit preferably to 
other Places, there doubtleſs it will be more certain and ſecure 
to ſucceed in a Plantation. 

The Size to which the Cedar will grow, before it begins to 
decay, is very conſiderable. We find in MaunpreL's Tra- 
vels, that there are at this Time on Mount LEBANUS, Ce- 
dars that appear to be quite found, and are between thirty and 
forty Feet in Circumference in the Trunk ; if we could raiſe 
them to any thing like this in ENGLAND, the Value they would 
have is eaſily known. | 

The Wood of the Cedar is of a beautiful rediſh Colour, 
and of a fragrant Smell. It is ſufficiently ſtrong, but is liable 
to ſplit: Care therefore is to be taken in the working it, but 
when wrought it endures for ever. This is its great Quality; 
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and while it remains entire itſelf, it preſerves alſo what is kept 
in the Cheſts made of it, no Moth or miſchievous Inſe& ever 
coming into them, We read in the old Authors, aſtoniſhing 
Accounts of the Duration of this Wood ; and by many certain 
Inſtances, we are led to put more Faith in thoſe Relations, 
than it would be natural to do without Experience. 
The Size, to which we read of their growing, is alſo counte- 
nanced by what we ſee at preſent. A Man would ſtart at the Ac- 
| cCount of a Cedar eighteen Feet in Diameter, and a hundred and 
thirty inLength,had he not read of thatjuſtmentioned by Mavun- 
DRELL, and which is to be ſeen by the Curious at this Hour. 
There is no doubt but this Tree may be rais'd in EN LAND 
in any Quantity, nor can there be any Queſtion of a Demand 
for the Timber, and that at a very conſiderable Price, as ſoon 
as it ſhould be regularly brought to Market. 
Upon the whole, it may not be improper to conclude the 
preſent Part of our Work with this ſhort Obſervation on the 
planting Timber; that in many Caſes it is preferable to any 
other Growth, even upon Land that will bear any thing : but 
In general, the great Advantage to be made from it, will ariſe 
from the propagating it in Places where other Things will not 
grow, or in Spots where they cannot conveniently be rais'd. 
The ſeveral Kinds of Timber Trees have been here treated 
of at large, and it will be an Advantage for the Perſon who in- 
tends to plant, if he will firſt go through the Account of them 
all with due Care, that he may be able to ſuit the Growth to 
the Nature of his Soil, and the Situation of the Land. 
We have ſhewn that there is no Soil whatſoever, on which 
ſome Kind of Tree will not grow; nor any Expoſure which 
ſome will not bear: but the great Article of Knowledge, in 
this Branch of the Huſbandman's Buſineſs, conſiſts in the ex- 
actly knowing the different Value of each Tree, and the dif- 
ferent Kinds that each Land will bear. 
Even in thoſe Soils and Situations, whereon any Kinds of. 
the common valuable Timber 'Trees will grow, there are ſtill 
ſome which will ſucceed better than others; and in order to 
] make the greateſt Advantage from a Plantation, this ſhould be 
| known. In the ſame Manner, even on the worſt, there are ge- 
| nerally two or three at leaſt that will ſucceed, let him therefore 
| ; have all theſe in his Eye, when he 1s about to begin a Planta- 
| tion; and conſidering thoroughly their ſeveral Advantages, 
and the Circumſtances of the Ground, let him take Care to 

chuſe that which will be moſt ſure of Succeſs, and to bring the 

| greateſt Profit. It is not ſufficient that he know how, by this 

Means, to turn his worſt Land to Account, but he ſhould 
„wow how to turn it to the greateſt that it will bear. 
. The End of the FigsT VOLUME. 
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